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THE CRISIS 
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HE crisis in our relations with Germany has made 
clear the necessity for a change in our policy of 
national defense and in our participation in world politics. 
The advantage of isolation which the Atlantic gave us in 
Washington and Jefferson’s day has ceased. The immunity 
from possible attack by European nations which the three 
thousand miles of ocean has been supposed to furnish has 
disappeared. The immediate danger that a general Kuro- 
pean war will involve us is clearly and sufficiently shown 
by the fact that we are on the brink of hostilities with the 
Central Powers, have already severed our diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany, and have discovered threats on her part 
against our territorial integrity. 

Our government has attempted to pursue the course laid 
down for neutrals by international law. Our national con- 
science is void of offense against Germany. Indeed, many 
have thought that we have yielded too much to her and have 
not asserted our rights as we should. International law 
justifies a belligerent in stopping and searching the com- 
mercial vessels of a neutral to find whether they are carry- 
ing contr d to the enemy, and, if so, in confiscating the 
contraband™ International law justifies a belligerent in 
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establishing the blockade of a port or a number of ports of 
the enemy and in maintaining it within the immediate 
neighborhood by the actual patrolling of war vessels; and 
where, after it is proclaimed, a neutral vessel attempts to 
run the blockade, the vessel may be captured as a prize and 
taken into the courts of the captor and sold for his benefit. 
But in both the confiscation of contraband goods and the 
capture of a blockade runner, the crew and ship’s company 
are entitled to warning before their vessel is attacked, and 
if they make no resistance, they are entitled to rescue before 
the vessel is sunk. 

Germany, of her own motion and without the consent of 
ali other nations, indispensable to a change of international 
law, now seeks to enlarge her power as a belligerent; and 
within a very extended area of the high seas, without estab- 
lishing a blockade about any particular port, she declares 
her intention to sink, without warning, and under such cir- 
cumstances as to give no opportunity for rescue of crew or 
passengers, any neutral vessel found sailing within the for- 
bidden area. She exercises her discretion to say how large 
this area may be, and she does it on the ground of self- 
preservation. She invaded Belgium on the ground of self- 
preservation, although she was under a treaty obligation 
not to do so, and although the rules of international law 
were equally condemnatory of such a course. She now 
adopts a similar policy towards all neutrals with reference 
to their traversing with commercial vessels the high seas. 

Germany justifies this on the ground that England has 
declared a zone in which she will take into port all vessels 
found there, and detain them without confiscation, seizing 
their cargoes for her own use and rendering compensation 
therefor. Because England has abridged the rights of 
neutrals in one particular, Germany will carry this abridg- 
ment still further and drown, without warning, crews and 
passengers innocent of any international offense except that 
of disobedience to unlawful orders which she has issued. In 
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so far as England may have violated our rights, our injuries 
are merely commercial and can be compensated in money, 
and we have been so in the habit of arbitrating claims with 
her that arbitration may be looked upon as an ordinary and 
usual remedy between the two nations. But when it comes 
to sacrificing the lives of our citizens engaged in what is 
internationally lawful, it would be unspeakably craven and 
neglectful of the rights of our citizens for us to say, “You 
can go on killing our citizens, but we shall hold you for 
damages after you have killed them; and meantime we shall 
do nothing but wait until you have leisure to arbitrate.” 

We condoned the drowning of two hundred of our citizens 
on the Lusitania and other vessels, because of the pledge 
of Germany not to renew the course which led to their 
destruction. That pledge has now been withdrawn and all 
neutrals have been notified of Germany’s determination to 
resume her ruthless war against the lives of those engaged 
in lawful commerce. President Wilson warned Germany 
that unless this destruction of the lives of Americans who 
were lawfully upon the high seas ended, we would sever 
diplomatic relations with her. Upon the withdrawal of the 
pledge, we have severed those relations. Now the question 
arises, if Germany carries out her announced determination, 
what must be the result? It is difficult for me to see any 
other answer than that we must declare war. Of course, 
we may send our navy to protect our vessels, and commit 
acts of hostility against the submarines which attack them. 
That is war in fact, whether it be declared or not; and after 
such hostilities, the formal declaration is likely to follow on 
one side or the other. 

In Congress and out of it, there are those who urge 
President Wilson and Congress to avoid war. What do 
these petitioners mean? Do they mean that we should obey 
German orders to keep our commercial vessels out of the 
zone and not pursue our lawful trade? Unless we do that, 
how can we avoid war? If the attitude of those who object 
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to hostilities on our part in protection of our fellow citizens 
is analyzed, it comes to this, that war is so deplorable that 
we ought not to enter it for any mistreatment of our fellow 
citizens beyond the confines of our country; that nothing 
but an invasion and an attack upon our coast and an attempt 
to capture our cities and overthrow our government would 
justify our going to war. Everyone deplores war. Every- 
one would shun it if he could. Its consequences are so ter- 
rible that a man who seeks it is either so wantonly reckless of 
the lives of his fellow men as to be knavish and cruel, or he is 
a fool. But in the absence of any international restraint to 
enforce the right of nations and their citizens against unpro- 
voked attack, war by the offended nation offers the only 
recourse. It is a police measure. It is merely carrying 
out the principle of self-defense. Our rights are just as 
much invaded by an attack upon our people in American 
vessels on the high seas where they have the right to be, as 
if an attack were made in New York or Boston harbor. A 
submission in the one case is just as complete and distressing 
a precedent as in the other. 

Our citizens are as much entitled to protection abroad as 
at home. When they willingly put themselves under the 
control of another government, they become subject to the 
police laws of that government; and the obligation of our 
government to protect them is, of course, qualified. But 
when they are on the high seas, in vessels carrying the 
American flag, they are where they have a right to be, and 
are entitled to freedom from intérference by any nation 
unless the laws of war justify such interference, as in this 
case they do not. There are worse things than war, and if 
the United States submits to a threat of submarine attack 
by giving up its lawful trade, it will deservedly lose the 
prestige and influence that it ought to have in the family 
of nations; and the world will reach a conclusion justified 
by the fact that the United States will not resent any 
infringement of its rights until it is kicked into a war by an 
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actual attack upon its own people in its own territory. The 
injurious consequences of this in our national life will be 
incalculable. It will give ground for the view that we have 
been corrupted by our prosperity into a cowardly sloth; 
that we have forgotten the lessons which the history of our 
ancestors should teach us, and that we are no longer willing 
to make the ultimate sacrifice for the maintenance of 
principle as we did in 1861 and as we did in 1776. 

In 1861 we found ourselves. We proved our moral fibre, 
and we stepped forward to take our position in the rank 
of the first nations of the world. The question now is 
whether with a great deal more power, with a great deal 
more wealth, with a great deal more interest in the preserva- 
tion of international morality than we ever had, we are to 
decline to vindicate the principles of international law, 
and to protect our citizens against a gross invasion of their 
rights, because we wish to avoid war. If we do this, we 
deserve to be known as a “peace-at-any-price nation.” In 
spite of the activities of ultra-pacifists, and in spite of the 
resolutions of their meetings, I cannot think that the people 
of the United States have lost their attachment to moral 
principle and their willingness to make a sacrifice to uphold 
it. I do not wish to call the ultra-pacifists names; I do 
not think it helps the argument. But I think they are 
very seriously mistaken. If they are conscientiously in 
favor of non-resistance to any attack upon our national 
rights, as some of them doubtless are, they have allowed 
their hatred of war to unbalance their judgment. Examples 
of non-resistance of that kind are not helpful in the present 
moral tone of. nations. Nations do not have the average 
morality of individuals. Their cupidity has been shown in 
the present war; and the willingness of some nations to 
take advantage of our helplessness and overcome our civili- 
zation, should such an act inure in any way to their benefit, 
is clearly demonstrated by what is happening before our 
eyes. If we value our civilization, therefore, if we value 
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our homes, if we would maintain our nation as a living light 
in the vindication of popular government, we should bear 
ourselves so that others may be made to respect our people 
whether at home or upon the high seas. 

How are we to do this?’ There is only one recourse for 
us, and that is to prepare ourselves for effective defense. 
We are going ahead with the navy. The plan, as projected 
and likely to be carried out, will give us a navy larger than 
Germany’s, and will form, with our coast defenses, a first 
line to protect us against invasion by any European country. 
Behind that first line, we need a second line in case our 
navy is crippled or driven from the seas. How can we 
secure that second line? It needs an army of from half a 
million to one million trained men who can be called to the 
colors and mobilized in a month or six weeks. 

After giving the matter as full attention as I can, I 
have reluctantly come to the conclusion that this cannot be 
done except by compulsory military training of all our 
young men between nineteen and twenty-four for at least 
one continuous year. This is what the General Staff recom- 
mend, and I believe them to be justified in their recom- 
mendation. The last Congress provided for an army of 
175,000 men, an increase of about 95,000 men. Congress 
now proposes to appropriate for no more than 135,000 
because, on account of the slow recruiting, in the next fiscal 
year the regular army will not have that number. This 
shows a complete failure in voluntary enlistment for a 
regular army in time of peace. When war is imminent, by 
a call for volunteers we can secure doubtless a mass of half 
a million or a million men anxious to serve, stirred by 
patriotism, the flower of the youth of the country; but they 
will be utterly unprepared. They will have no training. 
We shall not have officers sufficient to take care of them, 
much less to drill them; and we shall have a repetition of 
what happened in the Spanish War, an army of mushroom 
growth losing a far larger proportion of their number from 
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disease than from destruction by the enemy. We have now 
been through this wasteful, ineffective method of raising an 
army in the Spanish War, in the Civil War, and in the War 
of 1812. After the lessons we have been taught by the 
absurdity of our military policy heretofore, shall we not 
now adopt a means to secure a body of trained men to 
defend our country in our country’s need? If our young 
men, before they reach nineteen, realize that between this 
age and twenty-four they owe to the country a year for 
military training, they will soon adapt themselves to this 
necessity; and it will not be the loss of time which it now 
seems. Compulsory service is the fairest way of distribut- 
ing the burden. It will not send to slaughter, because of 
a lack of training, the best young men of the country, who, 
inspired by patriotic enthusiasm, rush forward to disasters 
that necessarily await an untrained army, hurried together 
in the last moments of a national exigency. 

I know that conscription and the draft grate upon our 
traditional feelings; but when our feelings are analyzed 
in this regard, it becomes clear that they are not founded 
upon justice. The history of our country and the history 
of England in the present war demonstrate the fallacy that 
the volunteer system is the proper system for a free country. 
Our youth on coming to manhood now have no obligation 
upon them involving the slightest effort or sacrifice in 
behalf of the general government. Our political speakers 
and our political platforms, in their exploitation of the duties 
of the government to the citizens, have utterly ignored the 
duties of citizens to the government. Our youth have been 
taught that the government owes everything to them with no 
emphasis upon their debt to the government. <A year’s mili- 
tary service will impress this counter obligation on the young 
man at a time when his character is forming, and when it is 
of the highest importance to teach him the value of respect 
for authority, of subordination to a lawful superior, and of 
the sacredness of his allegiance to his country. 
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Our native-born youth are lacking in discipline, in an 
appreciation of the seriousness of life and the duties of 
citizenship. Our young citizens of alien origin also need 
the same kind of discipline to impress them with the burdens 
that they have assumed in becoming naturalized, and as 
part payment for the benefit they are to enjoy under this 
free government. No one can deny that the Germans and 
the French have been made better by their army experience. 
It is not necessary to go to the French or the German 
extreme, but that this military training has added to the 
efficiency, physical development, and sturdy character of 
the young men of both countries, all testify. 

It is objected that this is militarism or that militarism will 
result. This I deny. It is objected that there will be a 
great many thousands of officers, and that they will tend to 
Prussianize our government. This is fanciful. No one who 
has studied the currents of public opinion that guide Con- 
gress can for a moment regard the influence of military or 
naval officers upon the representatives from the forty-eight 
different States sufficient to overcome the inherent opposi- 
tion of the American people to a militaristic government. 

Then we have, too, the hobgoblin of capitalists engaged 
in the manufacture of munitions and war supplies, who, it 
is charged, will exercise tremendous influence in both houses 
of Congress. Four years in the War Department and four 
years in the White House give me, I think, some knowledge 
of how weighty such influences are. I am bound to say that 
they are negligible, except possibly in times of war when 
recourse is had to such manufacturers in an emergency; and 
then, of course, they are properly consulted because their 
advice is that of experts. It is entirely untrue that they 
constitute a lobby of any such weight as to affect legislation 
looking to a greater military preparation than the nation is 
forced to by the facts. 

The traditional feeling of Americans against compulsory 
military service has heretofore interfered with the possibility 
of bringing it about. Now, however, that the exigency is 
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here, and the people are becoming aroused to the necessity of 
national defense by the European war, by our present situa- 
tion and the failure of recruiting for the regular army, 
the movement for compulsory training has gained much 
headway. We should take advantage of the circumstances 
to press for this reform. The ultra-pacifists charge that 
this is unfair and dishonorable because, they allege, it is 
seeking to avail ourselves of a possible hysterical condition 
to lead the people into a wrong step. The truth is exactly 
the reverse. The present emergency reveals to our people the 
facts as they are, and these facts should be emphasized and 
brought home to them, in order that they may have a proper 
knowledge of what is really needed, instead of being lulled 
into security as they have been heretofore by their prosper- 
ous condition and a refusal to see what is now evident. 

The second change in our policy to which this crisis com- 
pels us is that of taking part in world politics, to the extent 
of leading in the organization of a world league to enforce 
peace. The League to Enforce Peace which has been sug- 
gested by an association for that purpose, offers, it seems 
to me, the best solution of the problem; but I am not now 
speaking of details. This crisis must convince everyone 
that we are not so remote from any European war as not 
to be deeply interested in preventing it. If this war ends 
without some international arrangement to render its recur- 
rence impossible, it will have been fought in vain, because we 
shall have again a division of the world into two leagues, 
armed to the teeth, and likely in the course of another decade 
to renew hostilities. ‘The world needs some guarantee 
against such a catastrophe, and the belligerent powers are 
convinced, as we may learn from the expressions of all of 
them, that this guarantee must be backed by force. 

We must begin with a political organization of the world, 
at least to the extent of enforcing by an international police 
force a procedure for the discussion, hearing, submission, 
and decision of international disputes before they shall lead 
to war. There is every reason to believe that the formation 
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of such a league will necessarily lead to a limitation and 
reduction of armament under the continued supervision of 
the league. Germany has intimated her willingness to con- 
sent to this, and with her objection removed, all other nations 
will consent. ‘The motive which the members will have in 
promoting such a reduction is palpable. The less the arma- 
ment of individual nations, the less the size of the inter- 
national police force required, and the less the burden of 
membership in the league. The potential power of a well- 
knit league of this kind to prevent the premature beginning 
of hostilities and to secure a procedure of submission, hear- 
ing, argument, and decision of international issues, will in 
most cases result in a settlement without the use of force. 

Thus the world will become accustomed to this method 
of settlement, and a habit will be formed such as now exists 
between Great Britain and the United States, and ought 
to obtain among all nations. The great powers engaged in 
the war have signified their willingness to come into a league 
of this nature if the United States will lead them. The 
United States, by reason of its freedom from European 
entanglements, occupies an independent position. Its sug- 
gestions in a world council would have far greater weight 
than those which would come from one of the European 
powers. Its position in the league would be unique, and 
its influence in bringing about a league would be paramount. 
Without it the league may fail—with it the league is sure 
to come. Our proximity to another war will be so close 
that from a selfish standpoint we would run less risk with the 
existence of a league, of which we were a member, than if no 
league were to be formed. But more than this, with our 
prestige, with our potential power, with our independent 
standing among the nations, with all the other blessings 
that God had showered upon us, we have no right to stand 
aloof, but should be willing to bear our share of the world’s 
responsibility in avoiding such a disaster to human civiliza- 
tion as the present war in Europe. 
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HEN President Wilson solemnly announced to 
Congress on February third that diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany had been severed, he referred to certain 
events that led up to the crisis. He spoke of the protest 
against ruthless submarine warfare occasioned by the 
destruction of the Sussex early in 1916, of the warning then 
uttered by the United States, of the promises of Germany 
to respect international law, of the sinister reservation 
attached thereto, of the effort of the United States to elim- 
inate it, and finally of the withdrawal of the German assur- 
ances on January thirty-first, without prior intimation, and 
of the stern declaration of a purpose to attack at sight all 
vessels on the high seas within a specified distance of the 
coasts of the Allies. 

The treatment accorded the Lusitania, the Arabic, and the 
Sussex had led the United States to enunciate a principle 
of belligerent conduct inspired by the dictates of humanity, 
and opposed to those of military necessity, and also to 
declare that the maintenance of diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Germany depended upon the respect 
which the latter paid to that principle. When Germany 
deliberately announced a plan to ignore it, the President 
was left without an alternative. He was obliged to sever 
diplomatic relations. Simultaneously, on the day when 
he received his passports, Count von Bernstorff acknowl- 
edged with candor that his government estimated exactly 
the significance of its own move. It chose to bring about 
the rupture. A question of vast importance to the United 
States to-day is: Why did Germany so utilize the issue that 
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had been raised as to compel the President to sever 
diplomatic relations? 

Causes of the most serious international controversies are 
not always disclosed in the diplomatic correspondence 
between the states at variance; still less are they revealed 
in the formal protests of complaint. Our correspondence 
with Germany since the beginning of the present war sheds, 
however, a light upon the designs of that state. 

The controversy, in so far as it concerns methods of sub- 
marine warfare, appears to have had its origin in the 
announcement of the German Admiralty of February 4, 
1915, that a war zone was to be established in waters sur- 
rounding the British Isles, and that vessels entering therein 
would do so at their peril. Against this Secretary Bryan 
protested. His protest dealt chiefly with the rights of 
neutral ships rather than of those of belligerent nationality 
carrying neutral passengers and freight. The reply of 
Herr von Jagow contained the significant statement that 
“the German government is determined to suppress with all 
the means at its disposal the supply of war material to Eng- 
land and her allies, and assumes at the same time that it is 
a matter of course that the neutral governments which have 
hitherto undertaken no action against the trade in arms 
with Germany’s enemies, do not intend to oppose the forcible 
suppression of this trade by Germany.” Again in April, 
1915, Germany made complaint of the exportation of arms 
to its enemies. It adverted to the fact that the United States 
was the only neutral country in a position to furnish war 
materials; it contended that the creation of an entirely new 
industry in a neutral state for the purpose of supplying such 
material to a single group of belligerents was at variance 
with “the spirit of true neutrality.” It emphasized the 
fact that the new industry was “actually delivering goods 
only to the enemies of Germany.” 

When the Lusitania was sunk on May 7, 1915, we awoke 
to a situation hardly anticipated and but little discussed. 
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In justification of its conduct, Germany placed reliance 
upon the fact that the ship was carrying contraband. It 
may be observed that an unarmed enemy merchantman, if 
not so given over to the transportation of war material as to 
be deemed primarily an instrument of belligerent service, is 
entitled to immunity from attack at sight even though the 
vessel contains contraband in its cargo. To the German 
mind, however, the military necessity of thwarting the car- 
riage of contraband was sufficient to excuse recourse to any 
means of prevention. No circumstance was a deterrent. 
To block the transportation of munitions of war from 
America to England was deemed imperative, even though 
that transportation was a mere incident in the regular voy- 
age of an unarmed passenger ship bearing non-combatant 
children, women, and men. The significant fact is that the 
Central Powers did their utmost to cause the United States 
to prevent its people from a participation in the war cal- 
culated to be of great assistance to England and its allies. 
In the very note of May 4, 1916, containing the German 
assurances recently withdrawn, the Foreign Office inserted 
the statement that “the German people knows to what a 
considerable extent its enemies are supplied with all kinds 
of war material from the United States.” 

It is not my purpose to discuss the right of a neutral state 
to permit the sale within its territory by private persons of 
munitions of war to any belligerent power, or the reasons 
for the absence of a legal duty on the part of this state to 
prevent belligerent purchasers from exporting such articles 
from its domain. ‘The United States, from the days of Jef- 
ferson down to the present time, has declared it to be the 
law of nations that a neutral state is not obliged to prevent 
such sales or such exports. This principle was recognized 
by a convention concluded at the Second Hague Peace 
Conference of 1907, in which it was declared that “a neutral 
power is not bound to prevent the export or transit, for the 
use of either belligerent, of arms, ammunitions, or, in 
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general, of anything which could be of use to an army or 
fleet.” It is not understood that any states participating in 
the present war made objection to this declaration. It is 
believed that, on the contrary, they generally deemed it 
highly desirable to be able to avail themselves, when engaged 
in war, of neutral markets. 

Admitting the propriety of sales by private individuals 
on neutral territory, and the absence of a duty of prevention 
on the part of neutral governments, it must, nevertheless, 
be apparent that the business of exportation constitutes or 
results in a certain participation in the conflict which may, 
in proportion to its magnitude, present a serious obstacle to 
the success of that belligerent against which the exported 
articles are employed, if for any reason it cannot itself buy 
in the same market. The neutral state may point to the law 
to prove its blamelessness. It may show that its markets 
are open equally to any belligerent buyer without discrimi- 
nation. It may justly charge the misfortune of the 
aggrieved state to the naval supremacy of its enemy, and 
fairly disclaim that sales to the latter betoken injustice 
towards the opposing nation. In such event, however, a 
conflict between power and law begins to assert itself, and 
the complaining belligerent, smarting under its own dis- 
abilities, gains fresh inducement to check and destroy by its 
own strong arm that which the neutral is free from any duty 
to suppress. 

The magnitude of sales of munitions of war in the United 
States and the vast dimensions of the export trade resulting 
therefrom, all in direct assistance of the enemies of Germany, 
served to give to this trade an economic if not a political 
significance not produced by similar transactions in previous 
wars. In no conflict during the last century had the sale 
of arms to allied belligerent powers attained such vast 
proportions, or threatened to inject so decisive a factor into 
the outcome of the struggle. A portion of the United States 
became a source of supply of such importance to England 
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and its allies as to arouse the belief in Germany that possibly 
the ultimate success of armies might depend upon the output 
of American factories and the exports from American soil. 
In March, 1915, Great Britain by means of its so-called 
blockade sought to cut off the commerce of its enemies on 
the high seas. It may be unnecessary to comment on the 
details by which the attempt was made effective; nor is it 
necessary to discuss the protests lodged by the United 
States. Germany was impressed by the fact that the 
Department of State found itself incapable of obtaining 
substantial concessions from England, and that the latter 
was in fact highly successful in preventing Germany from 
procuring foodstuffs from America. The Empire found 
itself isolated from the use of a market offering abundant 
supplies of the very staff of life, while its enemies, by control 
of the sea, satisfied every need. Contraband lists of Great 
Britain and France were enlarged at will, so that between 
the exercise of the right to capture contraband, and the cut- 
ting off of access to German ports, and German territory 
generally, starvation threatened the land. Apart from any 
legal question involved, the fact was brought home to every 
man, woman, and child in Germany of whatsoever occupa- 
tion, that the territory of a friendly and neutral state was 
offering the fruits of an abundant harvest to the soldiers and 
civilians of the enemy. Here again was participation. It 
was not an illegal offering, but it threatened to inject an 
increasingly serious element into the conflict. As Germany 
became weakened by lack of food, any neutral country 
whose resources offered bread to the enemy became propor- 
tionally a military obstacle. To cut off such a supply 
became as important an end as an achievement of arms; 
and when neutral rights, however fortified by usage, offered 
the only barrier, they were swept aside with unconcern. 
Another circumstance deserves consideration. The ability 
of Great Britain and its allies to make use of the American 
market depended upon the securing of enormous credit in 
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the United States, and this required the acceptance of 
certificates of indebtedness by those who sought to sell their 
products. The mechanism of the transaction is familiar. 
As a means of maintaining and fostering the buying power 
of our best purchasers, loans of the Allied governments 
amounting in the aggregate to a sum equal to double the 
interest-bearing debt of the United States were placed in 
this country. The lawfulness of such transactions needs no 
discussion. The effect, however, not only in stimulating 
and facilitating the credit of one group of belligerents, but 
also in creating a special pecuniary interest in the success 
of their cause among the people of a neutral state, was not 
without its influence upon the German government and 
people. Here again was a form of participation not only 
hostile to their interests, but calculated also to afford con- 
vincing proof to them that a people having so deep a finan- 
cial interest in the cause of the Allies, was a neutral only in 
name. Consequently, it was natural that one result of such 
an investment was to inspire antagonism throughout the 
states to whose interests it was opposed. It is believed that 
the flotation of bonds of the Allied governments in the 
United States sowed in Germany the seeds of a malignity 
towards American institutions hardly yet appreciated on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Other considerations, doubtless, also played their part. 
Divergence of views as to the treatment to be accorded 
armed belligerent merchantmen in American ports, and 
respecting the question whether such vessels on the high seas 
were prima facie entitled to immunity from attack at sight, 
raised legal controversies of far-reaching importance. 
Above all, there arose before the German mind the picture 
of a great and prosperous neutral state offering freely its 
boundless resources to the needs of the enemy. Munitions 
of war in every form, foodstuffs, abundant credit on reason- 
able terms, appeared to be yielded without restraint. ‘The 
reasonableness or legality of the offering seemed irrelevant. 
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That British naval power on the Atlantic rather than an 
American boycott of Germany was the reason why the 
United States was not supplying the needs of the Germans 
was, to the latter, inconsequential. The fact that the United 
States was allowing the energies of its people and the 
resources of its territory to be employed in the attempt to 
assist the enemies of Germany loomed up as a political 
consideration fraught with grave danger to Teuton designs. 

So long as German successes on land were unabated and 
before food supplies were seriously impoverished, the free 
use by the enemy of American products was not regarded 
as of great significance. When, however, Germany found 
itself increasingly crippled by lack of food supplies and 
other articles which the enemy were procuring without stint 
in the United States, the relation of this country to the 
ultimate result of the conflict became apparent. Moreover, 
after the attempt to initiate a peace conference failed, 
Germany determined upon a policy designed to brook no 
interference from any quarter. 

In estimating the obstacles that were deterring it from 
victory, and nossibly undermining successes already achieved, 
the German government considered the military advan- 
tages and disadvantages to be derived from the continuance 
of diplomatic relations with the United States; it also con- 
sidered whether war with our country would be beneficial 
or otherwise. It must be remembered that in making such 
an estimate, numerous considerations that frequently are 
decisive of state policies lost their usual significance. ‘Thus 
serious deprivations of credit, the arousing of popular antip- 
athy in other neutral states, irreparable injury to German 
export trade in future years, injurious effects upon German 
subjects in the United States, together with the loss of the 
valued sympathy and aid of so-called German-Americans, 
ceased to be of chief concern. The single question was 
whether the war could be prosecuted more effectively with 
the United States marked off the list of states with which 
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diplomatic relations were maintained, and possibly relegated 
to the status of an enemy. 

It is a singular fact that until the present year the people 
of the United States did not seriously consider whether Ger- 
many would ever put to itself this question. It was believed 
in many quarters that Germany would consent to see itself 
crippled while thinking that its enemies were gradually 
gaining the ascendancy by means of American resources, 
without striking a blow against us. Yet it is inconceivable 
that a powerful belligerent state would allow any considera- 
tion whatever to deter it from preventing the people of a 
neutral state, such as our own, from becoming the decisive 
factor in the struggle. It is worth discussing, therefore, 
what military gain Germany believed itself to derive from 
ceasing to have intercourse with us, or from adding the 
United States to the group of its enemies. 

The anticipation of immediate war by a country unpre- 
pared for it would tend to cause an automatic embargo 
upon munitions of war and food supplies. It must be 
obvious that Germany would rejoice to see every ounce of 
flour, every pound of copper, and every particle of anything 
else in the United States, capable of benefiting an army 
or a fleet, kept within our territory. Even if the United 
States became a participant in the war, the doubt as to its 
ability to engage in offensive operations in European 
waters, or to equip and transport an army to France or 
Belgium until long after the technical beginning of hostili- 
ties, might compel the conclusion at Berlin, that the United 
States as a belligerent was preferable to the same country 
as a neutral. Knowledge of our unpreparedness for war, 
and a realization of the time required before we could become 
a dangerous foe, might encourage the belief that during the 
long requisite interval of preparation, the United States 
would cease to be of active aid to the Allies. 

It is unnecessary to pass judgment on the soundness of 
German conclusions, or to make any attempt to test the 
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accuracy of the estimates of the Foreign Office by American 
standards. ‘To examine the German point of view and to 
consider with care the probable basis of.German policy at 
this time, is, however, of vital importance. And it is neces- 
sary to observe the effect upon German statesmen of the 
continued exportation from the United States of war sup- 
plies in such volume as to be deemed likely to transform 
Great Britain and its allies into invulnerable and uncon- 
querable foes. If Berlin has acquired the belief that 
America’s contribution of supplies is likely to produce such 
a result, there must exist a spirit of opposition to the United 
States commensurate with the extent of German needs. 
Such a spirit on the part of Germany could never tolerate 
neglect or sloth with respect to a possible or probable enemy. 
If once aroused, the German government would evince alert- 
ness and keenness to consider and prepare for every possible 
means of thwarting the United States, and of rendering 
it impotent in case of war. The fate of German subjects 
and property within our territory would be disregarded. 
Military necessity would be the supreme consideration. 

Doubtless German statesmen do not fail to realize that 
war with the United States, especially if waged ruthlessly, 
would kindle a spirit of opposition that might ultimately 
transform our country into a formidable power capable of 
making determined and prolonged resistance. It must be 
known at Berlin that the American mind and soul may be 
aroused to fury and vindictiveness. Consequently, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that Germany would hesitate to inspire 
throughout the United States a feeling akin to what to-day 
prevails in England or Belgium, unless imminent military 
necessity prompted such a course. If, however, that neces- 
sity were deemed to require the employment of any form of 
lawless procedure, no circumstance whatever would be 
permitted to block the way. 

According to the German point of view, the immediate 
impotence of the United States for a period of from nine 
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to twelve months would doubtless be regarded as of first 
importance. Prevention of our active aid to the Allies dur- 
ing that period might appear to offer Germany fresh and 
unhindered opportunity to strike a decisive blow against 
England and France. It is not improbable, moreover, that 
German authorities realize that unless such a blow can be 
struck against those powers within that period of time, 
Teutonic hopes of ultimate success are merely fanciful. 

It may be that, for reasons already noted, the desired 
check upon the United States may be simply effected 
through the severance of diplomatic relations. Germany 
would be too astute to pay consciously too high a price for 
what it may desire. On the other hand, the stoppage of 
American supplies for the interval suggested might be 
deemed so important by the Germans that they would be 
prepared to take the most radical measures to bring about 
a paralysis of our energies. Such measures we should antici- 
pate as the immediate consequence of war. The most 
obvious would be the attempt, doubtless organized long 
before the commencement of hostilities, to destroy or inter- 
fere with the operation of industrial plants capable of pro- 
ducing any form of war material. Important lines of 
railway communication, sources of supply, especially of 
metallic ores, would be embraced in the general programme. 

The personal danger to be encountered by the individual 
actors designated for such work would offer no deterrent 
if German authority ever demanded such a service. They 
would be German subjects retaining allegiance to the Kaiser, 
summarily commanded pursuant to a system previously 
devised, to engage in the work of depredation. The writer 
does not venture an opinion as to the success of such opera- 
tions. Possibly the achievement of those designs might 
be frustrated by intelligent preparation. Attention is 
simply called to the fact that such attempts would doubtless 
be made on a colossal scale if German authority believed 
there was a fair chance of accomplishment, and provided also 
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that this mode of crippling the United States seemed expe- 
dient. The success of the apparently concerted efforts to 
ruin the machinery of German merchant vessels in American 
waters, simultaneously with the severing of diplomatic rela- 
tions, not only suggests that war was regarded as the natural 
consequences of that act, but also seems to prophesy that 
the outbreak of hostilities would be the signal for organized 
acts of depredation. “For if they do these things in a green 
tree, what shall be done in the dry?” 

Certain other considerations may also encourage German 
authorities to lure the United States into the war. The 
mere possibility that they exist justifies consideration of 
them. It may be believed that by reason of its devotion to 
peace and its dread of hostilities, as well as its general 
unreadiness to become a belligerent and its reluctance to send 
armies to Continental Europe, the United States, if itself 
belligerent, would become a strong advocate for a general 
peace. Its voice would be heard in the peace conference; 
hence Germany may calculate that if such a conference were 
to convene, at least before the United States became infuri- 
ated against its enemies, that voice would speak for modera- 
tion. Mindful of the influence of this country in the general 
negotiations which led to the re-establishment of relations 
of the several powers with China after the so-called Boxer 
Rebellion of 1900, and of our efforts, notwithstanding our 
own grievances, to restrain the hand of vengeance, German 
authorities may deem us indispensable in the adjustment of 
final terms. To make the United States an enemy on land 
and sea may appear worth while, if it can be counted on as 
an ally in negotiations for peace. 

Another circumstance deserves attention. There may be 
reason to believe that Germany has not yet given up hope 
of vanquishing its foes. In such event, it may look forward 
to a day of proposed reckoning with its enemies. It may 
now contemplate exactions which it would then seek to 
enforce. In estimating final results, it is aware of its 
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inability to obtain indemnities from states deeply in debt. 
Recognizing the prosperity of the United States with its 
unprecedented hoard of gold and its abundant resources, the 
imperial government may contemplate a demand upon this 
country for pecuniary compensation for losses alleged to 
have been sustained in consequence of American activities 
as a neutral. That government may even believe that if 
we are lured into the conflict, our own allies, if unsuccessful, 
may encourage the United States to pay the price demanded. 
In a word, relying upon the individual self-interests of the 
several states opposed to it, Germany may regard the pres- 
ence among its enemies of a solvent and prosperous republic 
as of incalculable benefit. It may even conclude that in the 
negotiation of terms of peace, Russia or France, if not Italy 
or England, would urgently press the United States to 
make a sacrifice of treasure in lieu of one of blood for the 
sake of the common weal. Such a suggestion is not to be 
ignored because of our own possible resolution as a people 
never to pay tribute to a foreign foe. It must be dealt with 
as a serious anticipation of those who shape the policies 
of the German Empire and propose to put them into 
execution. 

It is true that in the precise issue of law confronting us, 
the United States stands before the world as the advocate 
of justice and the opponent of lawlessness. In the sacrifices 
we may be called upon to make, we may derive lasting satis- 
faction from the consciousness of our own loftiness of pur- 
pose, as well as from any tangible achievement that may 
result. In German estimation, however, any sacrifices of 
the United States, whether as a belligerent or otherwise, 
will be merely the price paid for our alleged participation 
in the war while a neutral. 

It may be urged that the real controversy with Germany 
concerns the question whether that country as a belligerent 
may freely use submarine naval vessels without let or hind- 
rance in a war wherein its life as a state hangs upon the 
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ability to cut off access to the territories of its enemies. If 
such had been the sole object of the pronouncement of Jan- 
uary thirty-first, it would have been reasonable to suppose 
that the Foreign Office would have made a definite explana- 
tion or provision aiming to spare at least neutral vessels 
from attack at sight. If, for example, the proposed cam- 
paign had been confined to energetic measures against the 
armed merchant fleet of the enemy, the United States would 
have had less reason to charge the withdrawal of earlier 
promises. In such event the President might not have 
believed himself called upon to give the German Ambas- 
sador his passports. The declaration, however, to stop “all 
sea traffic,” “with every available weapon and without 
further notice,’ brought home to the United States the con- 
viction that the imperial government was more than indif- 
ferent as to the attitude of the United States respecting the 
course to be followed. 

It is natural that the United States should have played 
the part that it has thus far taken in the war. So long as 
no rule of law was believed to compel our government to 
restrain the exportation of contraband articles, it was rea- 
sonable that American concerns should have become alert to 
develop the business of supplying any belligerents capable 
of buying in our market. That those purchasers were con- 
fined to agents of Great Britain and its allies was a circum- 
stance for which, as has been observed, the law of nations 
imputed no blame to the American people. Teutonic 
buyers and vessels would have received just treatment had 
they entered our ports. The submarine merchantman 
Deutschland complained of no hardship in American waters. 
If sympathy for the cause of the Allies swept over the 
United States, it was not due primarily to concern for the 
welfare of their political or economic interests, but rather to 
a sense of outrage occasioned by the methods of their 
enemies. A war waged without the invasion of Belgium’ 
and unstained by attacks without warning upon unarmed 
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passenger ships might have witnessed a different division 
of sentiment. 

But notwithstanding the intense interest with which the 
American people have observed every aspect of the war, they 
have failed to realize that in spite of the efforts of the 
government to fulfil scrupulously its obligations as a neu- 
tral, there has been, from the German point of view, a par- 
ticipation in the conflict on the part of the United States 
as vital as if we had intervened with respect to Belgium. 
With the Germans, that fact overshadows the submarine 
controversy. It may be responsible for the present crisis. 
Yet surprise exists in the United States that this cir- 
cumstance should threaten to transform us into a bellig- 
erent. Until the present year we have given no serious 
thought to preparation against this contingency. To cause 
Germany to dread the consequence of summoning us to war 
has been outside the range of contemplation. We have only 
just awakened to the fact that our conduct for the past two 
years has set in operation the fundamental principle that the 
resources of no neutral state can ever be permitted so to 
minister to the needs of one belligerent as to cause the down- 
fall of its enemy, without impelling the latter to use all the 
means at its disposal to check that source of supply. 

If, in a future war, the people of the United States, while 
neutral, endeavor to aid a single belligerent alone capable 
of availing itself of our markets, assurance of the retention 
of our neutral status will depend upon our possession of such 
military and naval power as to render us more dangerous 
as an enemy than as a friend to the state whose cause we 
are opposing. In the present conflict, such an assurance 
has never been within our grasp. 
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DESTROYERS 
By Henry Heap 


On this primeval strip of western land, 
With purple bays and tongues of shining sand, 
Time, like an echoing tide, 

Moves drowsily in idle ebb and flow; 

The sunshine slumbers in the tangled grass 
And homely folk with simple greeting pass 
As to their worship or their work they go. 
Man, earth, and sea 

Seem linked in elemental harmony 

And my insurgent sorrow finds release 

In dreams of peace. 


But silent, gray, 

Out of the curtained haze, 

Across the bay 

Two fierce destroyers glide with bows a-foam 
And predatory gaze, 

Like cormorants that seek a submerged prey. 
An angel of destruction guards the door 
And keeps the peace of our ancestral home; 
Freedom to dream, to work, and to adore, 
These vagrant days, nights of untroubled breath, 
Are bought with death. 





BIOLOGY AND NATIONAL WELFARE 


By Epwin G. CoNnkKLIN 


HIS great world war, which has directly involved four- 
teen nations and is being waged on three continents 
and the seven seas, has brought home to every thinking per- 
son questions of national survival, strength, supremacy, or, 
on the other hand, of national decay, defeat, and death. 
Since the early days of this republic, it has been the custom 
of patriotic orators to limit the future career of the United 
States only by the Day of Judgment, and yet, although 
some races and peoples have persisted for many centuries, 
forms of government have been relatively short-lived. The 
average age of the twelve foremost nations of Europe, dat- 
ing from the establishment of their present forms of govern- 
ment, is only about one hundred and seventy years, or barely 
thirty years more than our age as an independent nation. 
The oldest nations in the history of the world, again reckon- 
ing by forms of government rather than by racial history, 
have lived scarcely more than sixty generations of men. 
Past history is strewn with the wrecks of nations which are 
no more: 


Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage,—where are they? 


Nation after nation has come into existence, has gone up to 
a climax of greatness, and then has declined. What assur- 
ance have we that our nation, and indeed our whole civiliza- 
tion, may not follow a corresponding course to a similar end? 

The present war is one of ideals and institutions rather 
than of races; it is a test of the efficiency and “survival 
value” of various forms of social organization which are 
represented in the warring nations; and however it may 
end, we may rest assured that each surviving nation will 
have learned and adopted some of the strongest features 
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of the others. The law of the survival of the fit and efficient 
and the elimination of the unfit and inefficient applies to 
social institutions no less than to races and species. The 
United States cannot, except at its peril, fail to take account 
of this fact. If our country stood in the place of England 
or France or Germany in this great war, how would it fare 
with us? How shall we prepare for the changed social 
conditions in Europe that are likely to follow this war? 

Perhaps the one fact which stands out most clearly at this 
time is the tremendous importance of science for national 
existence. The destinies of nations are in the hands of sci- 
entific investigators rather than of rulers or armies. In the 
principal nations of Europe science and scientific men have 
been mobilized for public service as never before, for it is 
widely recognized that national survival and supremacy in 
war or in peace depend upon the conquest of nature, rather 
than upon the conquest of nations. In this country various 
agencies, among which the National Research Council 
deserves particular mention, have undertaken the organiza- 
tion and promotion of science for national security and 
welfare. Each branch of science is being asked what it can 
contribute to the common weal. 

The importance of biology to national welfare will be 
appreciated when it is remembered that practically every- 
thing which we eat or wear is produced by animals or plants; 
that our most serious diseases are due to animal or plant 
parasites; that man is an animal and that the great prin- 
ciples of heredity, development, and evolution, of behavior 
and adaptation apply to man no less than to other animals. 

Biology touches human life most intimately. In its 
broadest aspects it concerns every stage of individual devel- 
opment from the cradle to the grave, every step of racial 
existence from the earliest ancestors to the latest descend- 
ants, every form of human activity and of social organiza- 
tion. Evolution has made the whole living world kin; and 
everything that concerns living things is of interest to man, 
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for man also is a living being. Biological terms, ideas, 
analogies, have invaded all fields of thought; philosophy, 
ethics, religion, government, education, occupations,—all 
have their biological aspects. The fundamental similarities 
of all living things, the essential oneness of all life, make 
it possible to apply the principles of biology to every aspect 
of man and his institutions. But it must be admitted that 
the application of biological analogies to human activities 
and institutions is fraught with much danger, for while the 
fundamental principles of biology are of universal applica- 
tion there is the greatest diversity in details. Thus we find 
that biological sanction is claimed for wholly antagonistic 
views, as, for example, for and against war, woman’s suf- 
frage, and polygamy. Those who are searching for biologi- 
cal analogies to support almost any preconceived theory in 
philosophy, sociology, or education can usually find them, 
for the living world is large and extraordinarily varied. The 
method is often like Mark Twain’s way of finding words in 
the dictionary when he did not know how to spell them— 
“Try to tree them among the pictures.” However, in spite 
of these weaknesses and dangers, biology has been a verita- 
ble torch-bearer into the dark corners of philosophy, sociol- 
ogy, education, and civilization in general. 


Human life depends directly upon animal and plant life, 
and the welfare of a nation is involved in the improvement 
of its crops and herds. If biology can show us how to 
produce better corn and cattle, may it not also show how 
to produce better citizens and a better state? The first and 
perhaps greatest service which biology can render is to get 
the people to realize the importance of good heredity. As 
a nation we still cling to an antiquated and wholly erroneous 
opinion that “all men are born equal,” and our social insti- 
tutions are founded to a large extent upon this opinion. 
Undoubtedly good environment and good education are 
important factors in the development of good citizens, but 
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of even greater importance is good heredity. Indeed, it is 
not mere chance or accident that certain forms of civilization 
have arisen among certain races and other forms among 
other races; on the contrary, inherited characteristics have 
to a large extent determined the type of civilization which 
any race manifests. The qualities and achievements of 
nations are due less to governments than to grandmothers. 

Compare, for example, Mexico and the United States; 
the general lack of education, of free government, of stable 
society in the former cannot be attributed to unfavorable 
natural environment nor to the young and unsettled condi- 
tion of the country; and as for the lack of education, is it 
conceivable that people of Massachusetts or Virginia or 
Maryland would have been content to have remained so 
long in the condition of Mexico? In this connection it 
ought not to be forgotten that the oldest university on the 
continent is the University of Mexico. Or compare the 
conditions which prevailed in California under the Mexican 
régime with those which began with the advent of the pre- 
sent Anglo-Saxon rule. Have we not been learning during 
the last year that among our own citizens “blood is thicker 
than water” and that Englishmen, Germans, Italians, Slavs, 
in America retain not merely the hereditary qualities of the 
stocks from which they sprang, but that they also retain 
sympathies for the social institutions of their ancestors? 

It is the duty of biology to teach the nation that heredity 
is more potent than environment or education; but its duty 
in this respect does not end there. There is no other country 
in the world where citizenship offers so many biological 
problems. Here are collected all peoples and tongues and 
nations; here are found the best lines and the worst. With- 
out thought of the biological consequences, we have entered 
upon the greatest and most dangerous human experiment 
which the world has ever known. Man has transported to 
many regions of the earth his domesticated animals and cul- 
tivated plants and has thus made civilization possible in the 
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wilderness, but he has also transported animal and plant 
pests and has thus introduced many serious dangers. I 
need refer only to various animal and plant parasites and 
diseases and to the well-known cases of the introduction of 
the English sparrow into this country and of rabbits and 
cactus into Australia. 

We cannot now undo the evil that has been done, but at 
least we can see to it that our immigration laws shall here- 
after exclude some of the worst hereditary lines. The immi- 
gration bill which has been passed over the President’s veto 
provides for a much more rigid examination of immigrants 
for insanity and mental defects than has prevailed hitherto. 
The literacy test upon which public attention has been 
focussed to the exclusion of many more important features, 
is not a very valuable one, for reading does not come by 
nature, and other and much better tests of intellectual capac- 
ity can be applied; but, in spite of this, the bill is an 
improvement over the previous law. One of the great diffi- 
culties in the past has been to make a satisfactory examina- 
tion of the immense numbers applying for admission. In 
1914 more than a million immigrants were examined at 
Ellis Island, and the number certified for insanity and 
mental defects was one hundred and six per hundred thou- 
sand; in 1915 with only one-quarter of a million immigrants 
the number certified was one hundred and fifty-seven per 
hundred thousand, this rise being due largely to the more 
careful examination which was possible. In our institutions 
for the insane and mentally defective, the number of aliens, 
in proportion to population, is much greater than of native- 
born persons. Indeed there is no way in which our human 
standard can be so quickly debased as by relaxing the exami- 
nation of immigrants. 

But another and even greater danger of unrestricted 
immigration is found in the permanent lowering of inherited 
qualities through intermixture with inferior lines. Geo- 
graphical isolation is the only absolute bar to miscegenation. 
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Every human breed is fertile with every other; and how- 
ever severe may be the legal or social restrictions to inter- 
marriage between different races, we know that interbreeding 
occurs, and the further it goes the more such barriers are 
broken down. Indeed, in a strict sense, there are no human 
pure breeds, or thoroughbreds, which would be recognized as 
comparable in purity of stock with many breeds of domestic 
animals and plants. But in spite of the mixed origin of 
families and tribes and races, there are many more or less 
distinct types of mankind with mental and social differences 
as great as those of their physiognomies. Races as unlike 
as the whites and the blacks are in the process of being amal- 
gamated in this country; there are now one-quarter as many 
mulattoes as full-blooded negroes in the United States, and 
the former are increasing at twice the rate of the latter. 
Where the racial differences are less great, amalgamation 
goes on more rapidly; and in a few hundred years, if further 
immigration were cut off, all such distinctions would dis- 
appear. We have a euphemism that is applied to this pro- 
cess, “assimilation,” which seems to indicate that the original 
Anglo-Saxon stock preserves all its qualities and transforms 
all alien blood into its own, as all kinds of food substances 
are assimilated into the living substance of the organism. 
But in the mingling of germ-plasms this does not happen; 
it is not a process of assimilation but of combination. The 
characters of the original stocks are separated and re-united 
in all possible combinations, but they do not lose their 
identity. 

There is a popular misapprehension regarding hybrids, 
namely, that they are always inferior to pure breeds, or, as 
a well-known author has expressed it, that they resem- 
ble the inferior parent. But as a matter of fact, it is well 
known that while some hybrids are inferior to either parent, 
others are superior. Indeed, in all sexual reproduction, 
inherited characteristics of the two parents are segregated 
in the germ cells and re-combined in the offspring, these 
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combinations being never twice the same; and in general 
the more widely the two parents differ, the greater is the 
diversity of their offspring. Combinations of the best 
qualities yield only the best types, combinations of the worst 
characters yield the worst types; and between these two 
extremes all combinations of good and bad characters occur. 
On the whole, there is a general averaging of the qualities 
of all the constituent races so that lower types drag down 
the average. This is the great danger of hybridization. 
The decline of the ancient Greek race, which was in many 
ways the most gifted race of which we have any knowledge, 
is attributed by Bateson to mixture with inferior stock. 
Undoubtedly every human race has its good qualities and its 
bad ones, but human history as well as biology refutes those 
idealists who claim that there are no lower races or types, 
that ali men are born equal. In view of these biological 
consequences of indiscriminate immigration, which have 
never yet been appreciated by the government or the people, 
how insignificant are all the considerations of cheap labor, 
rapid development of our resources, or even the furnishing 
of a haven of refuge for the oppressed of all lands! 

And yet the outlook, while not a promising one, is not 
altogether hopeless, and there are elements in the situation 
which may be turned to advantage if dealt with intelligently. 
Hybrids may be better or worse than pure breeds, but they 
always show a greater range of variability. Cross-breeding 
or hybridization is the principal method used by breeders 
for producing new types of animals or plants. Of course 
when desirable types appear, they must be selected or segre- 
gated in order to establish a new and better breed. Accord- 
ing to all biological experience, the “melting pot” of 
America should produce a larger number of human types 
than have appeared elsewhere. Increased variability means 
increased chances for further evolution, for higher differ- 
entiation, for better adaptation to environment, if combined 
with natural or artificial selection. 
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Many types of human beings are needed in a complex 
society, and in this country we need and shall always need 
common laborers and unskilled workers as well as skilled 
tradesmen, professional men, and intellectual geniuses. 
Indeed, it is this very need for unskilled labor which is 
responsible for the indiscriminate importation of alien races 
into this country. The eugenical dream of a single human 
breed in which every individual would be a superman would 
make a highly organized society impossible; it is an anti- 
social and wholly individualistic ideal. It would be possible 
theoretically, though perhaps not practically, to breed a race 
of men of greater intellectual ability than any the world 
has known, but if all people were of this highly intellectual 
type, who would dig coal and build railroads and work in 
factories or on farms? It is as undesirable thet persons of 
marked intellectual capacity should be forced into mere 
routine tasks as that persons of small ability should be placed 
in great positions. 

But a great variety of human types is beneficial only if 
every individual is able to find the work and place in society 
for which he is best suited, and if those are eliminated from 
reproduction who are incapable of filling any useful place. 
Furthermore, the best biological and social results would be 
obtained if intermarriage occurred only between individuals 
of similar hereditary types. Such a segregation is no impos- 
sible ideal, for it is what takes place naturally and normally 
where instinct and inclination are not interfered with by 
purely artificial restrictions and conventions. Even our 
oldest families are of such mixed lineage that their children 
vary greatly in intellectual capacity, and it is contrary to 
instinct and to good breeding for a woman of talent to 
marry the stupid son of a distinguished family or for a man 
of genius to marry a shallow-minded heiress. It would be 
good for society in general and for its individual members 
in particular if every person were free to find his or her 
proper level both in occupation and marriage, irrespective 
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of family obscurity or pride. We all rejoice when some 
divinely gifted rail-splitter becomes 


The pillar of a people’s hope, 
The centre of a world’s desire. 


And we ought to rejoice when the ungifted son of a rail- 
road president finds his proper place working on the track 
or when the low-minded heiress elopes with the coachman. 

No other nation has so great a variety of human types 
as ours; no other form of government except a genuine 
democracy offers so favorable an opportunity for each per- 
son to find the place in society to which his inherited capaci- 
ties entitle him; no other nation has a greater need or a 
greater opportunity for practical eugenics. And if only 
we have the wisdom to eliminate from reproduction our 
defective types and to segregate and perpetuate our best, 
America may be the scene of the greatest human evolution 
which the modern world has witnessed. 


The quality of citizenship in this country, or in any other, 
depends not merely upon the stock or race but also upon 
the environmental conditions. Environment and education 
do not change heredity, but they do modify development. 
If there is one thing in biology more certain than another, 
it is that good environment cannot make good heredity out 
of that which is bad, but it can and does lead to the develop- 
ment in the individual of good potentialities, which are 
present in heredity, and to the suppression of bad ones. 
There are many alternative possibilities in each of us, and 
which ones will develop depends to a large extent upon 
education and environment. Ideals and habits have a hered- 
ity basis, but their development depends upon extrinsic con- 
ditions. A good citizen is one who has good social ideals 
and habits, and these are to a certain extent the result of 
his training and surroundings. 

What are our ideals concerning the relations of the indi- 
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vidual to society? Is the ideal state one in which the bond 
between individuals is as loose as possible and in which 
individual freedom is the chief aim, or is it one in which the 
bond is as close as possible and the good of the nation or 
race or species is the supreme object? What should be our 
aim as a nation—individualism or socialism ? 

This is a question upon which biology can throw much 
light, for it is a problem which organisms have faced 
throughout the long history of life upon this earth, and 
upon which millions of experiments have been made. 
In every instance the path of progress has been in the 
direction of specialization and co-operation. One-celled 
organisms in which the largest amount of individual liberty 
is preserved to the separate cells have undergone but 
little progressive evolution and have remained in practically 
the same condition for millions of years. Many-celled 
organisms, on the other hand, have undergone the most 
varied and extensive evolution; and this has been due to the 
fact that the specialization of single cells and their co-opera- 
tion in the work of the organism as a whole has made pos- 
sible the highest types of organisms. In a similar way one 
may trace the development of animal societies from a con- 
dition in which every member is much like every other and 
the bond of connection is a very loose one, up to societies 
of ants, bees, and termites in which the specialization of 
individuals is higher, the mutual dependence more complete, 
and the work which the colony is able to perform is 
immensely greater and more perfect than could be accom- 
plished by any number of individuals working separately. 

What is true of insects in this respect is also true of men. 
It matters not that in the one case activities are governed 
by instinct and in the other by intelligence; the end result, 
the biological ideal, is the same whether the advantages of 
higher organization have been discovered by the survival of 
the fittest or by intelligence. If human society is to be 
something more than an aggregation of individuals, if it is 
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to accomplish more than can be performed by separate per- 
sons, it must be through higher and higher organization, 
that is, through greater specialization and more complete 
co-operation of its constituent parts. There is no doubt that 
the evolution of human society has been in this direction, 
and the entire past history of living things indicates that 
further progress of society must be along this line. 

\ In the nations now at war, the organization of society 
has made surprising advances. Under the stress of this 
great struggle, human states are approaching the ideal bio- 
logical state in which every individual has his particular 
place and work, and in which there is co-operation without 
compulsion because of mutual dependence and common 
instincts or ideals. It is true that such an ideal state has 
never yet been realized in human society and may never be 
fully attained, because intellect is more variable than instinct 
and this gives to human beings a freedom which insects do 
not possess. It is also probable that after the war the high 
degree of organization which we now see in Germany and 
England will recede to a certain extent, but it is not proba- 
ble that any of the belligerent nations will ever go back to 
such an unorganized condition as prevailed in England 
before the war. 

What could be more wasteful, absurd, and tragic than a 
system of artificial class distinctions which condemns genius 
to the humblest work and puts blockheads in exalted places? 
All persons enjoy most the work which they can do best, 
and that nation will be most contented and most efficient 
whose people are free to find the places in the social system 
for which they are best suited. This is, I think, the strong- 
est argument in favor of a genuine democracy; not that 
in such a democracy all men are equal, but that all are 
free from purely artificial restraints in finding their own 
levels. One of the most beneficial influences of this war 
and of wars in general is the breaking up of rigid class dis- 
tinctions, the elimination of stupid lords and juwnkers and 
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military officers, and the elevation of men of genius to 
exalted places, irrespective of birth or social position. 

In this country we still cling to the ideals of pioneer 
society, in which there was little specialization and great 
personal freedom; indeed, to many persons such a condition 
seems the best possible one. Nature gives us many types 
of individuals through the crossing of different hereditary 
lines, but we do our best by education to eradicate these 
differences and to make all citizens alike. Regardless of 
inherited capacities or intended occupations, we attempt to 
fit all persons to the same Procrustean bed. There is aris- 
ing a new demand for education for service, training for 
efficiency; and this demand is sure to increase. Many kinds 
of education are needed for many kinds of service, and dif- 
ferentiation should begin as early as the sixth or seventh 
grade of school. How preposterous it is that boys and girls, 
laborers and scholars, farmers and merchants, should receive 
identical training for their varied services to society! 

Instead of co-operation, we demand freedom. Liberty is 
our national deity. She raises her torch in our ports that 
the bondmen of other lands may find their way to our shores. 
Her image is stamped on our money and enthroned in our 
hearts. Our nation is a federation of sovereign States, our 
States an aggregation of sovereign individuals, each largely 
independent of the others. Such a conception suited well 
enough the pioneer stage of our development, but it is wholly 
inadequate to the requirements of a populous country or of 
a nation in competition with other highly organized nations; 
by evolution or by revolution the pioneer society must give 
way to the more highly organized state, in which increasing 
specialization and co-operation are the companion principles 
of progress. 

This biological ideal of society must be impressed upon 
all our citizens. Men and women must be trained for serv- 
ice, not merely military service but the service which each 
can best render to society, and all should be taught to think 
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less of their rights and more of their duties. How readily 
the perplexing problems of education and employment, of 
capital and labor, of war and peace, would find solution if 
our whole nation were infused with the “spirit of the hive”! 
How easily all the most serious problems of society would be 
solved if Duty were our great national deity and Liberty 
only a minor goddess! Could any greater service be ren- 
dered to the nation than to inculcate in all citizens the bio- 
logical ideal of the state and of citizenship? 


The time has come when one cannot be a good citizen 
without some knowledge of biology. The person who does 
not believe in vaccination or the so-called “germ theory” of 
disease or quarantines, who fights against taxes to improve 
the water supply or to dispose of sewage or to get rid of 
malarial mosquitoes, who opposes the appointment of health 
officers, or the scientific inspection of milk and other foods, 
or the medical examination of school children, is not only 
an ignoramus but he is also a bad citizen. 

There is an amazing ignorance of life processes both in 
health and disease on the part of most people. Thousands 
of persons, some of them graduates of colleges and universi- 
ties, reject the “germ theory” of disease in favor of the 
“mortal thought” theory. Our leading humorous journal 
ridicules the germ theory as a “dying superstition” and 
never ceases to decry vaccination, quarantines, animal 
experimentation, and medical science in particular and all 
science in general. Some influential persons whose names 
carry great weight seem to think that bacteria, chromosomes, 
and protoplasm are wholly imaginary things, like ghosts or 
angels or demons, and that one is free to believe in them 
or not as he chooses. 

When leaders of public opinion are so ignorant of ele- 
mental truths which concern them so deeply, what can we ex- 
pect of those who are led? Is it any wonder that all sorts of 
quacks and divine healers and Indian medicine men flourish; 
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that people generally have not the slightest conception of the 
biological aspects of health and disease, of reproduction and 
development, of eugenics and education, of the relation 
between bodily disease and mental and moral disorders? 
There is need of some knowledge of biology in practically 
every phase of modern life, in the family, city, state, and 
nation; in affairs which concern personal and_ public 
health,—and yet this knowledge is generally lacking. 

The extraordinary ignorance of science on the part of 
most men in public life is one of the worst signs of national 
inefficiency and unpreparedness. Men in high public posi- 
tion do not know the difference between real science and 
pseudo-science, between experts and fakirs, and experience 
shows that they are often prone to follow the advice of the 
latter rather than that of the former. Even when the opin- 
ion of scientific men or societies whose standing is assured, 
has been unselfishly given to the government, how often it is 
pigeon-holed and utterly disregarded! The government 
may ask for advice with respect to the best way of dealing 
with the seal herd; but officials who would not know a seal 
from a walrus, and who cannot appreciate the fact that the 
game laws should differ for seal and for deer, take only the 
kind of advice which they desire and malign the scientists 
who disagree with them. 

We know well enough that upon many subjects scientific 
evidence is not yet complete, and differences of opinion exist 
among men of science; but upon many subjects there is 
unanimity of opinion among all men who know the facts 
and respect the value of evidence. And yet the belief seems 
to be widespread among people and officials of every sort 
that one man’s opinion is as good as another’s, and that upon 
any scientific question you may get any kind of expert 
advice you desire if you are willing to pay the price. Every 
year our state legislatures are flooded with bills against vac- 
cination and animal experimentation, introduced by provin- 
cial Solons who firmly believe that they know more about 
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these subjects than scholars who have devoted their lives to 
them. ‘The fact is that this country suffers greatly because 
we do not have more men in public life who have had some 
scientific training. We have too many officials of the legal- 
istic type of mind who cannot understand the world-wide 
difference between a law of Nature and a law of New York. 

But the lack of appreciation of science and of scientific 
evidence is not confined to public officialsk—it must be 
admitted that such ignorance in high places merely reflects 
the general ignorance of the people on these subjects. 
Something is fundamentally wrong with a system of public 
education which fails to instil into every mind an apprecia- 
tion of the value of evidence and a reverence for all truth. 
Above all, citizens of this country need to acquire the spirit 
of science in general, which is the spirit of reason and com- 
mon sense. ‘The method of science is the appeal to phenom- 
ena, the appeal to nature. To the scientist the test of 
truth is not logic, nor inner conviction, nor sentiment, but 
phenomena. Yet we daily see cases where the test of truth 
is the appeal to superstition, to sentiment, to prejudice, in 
short to anything rather than to facts. The world is full of 
people who know nothing of the value of facts or evidence. 
There are thousands of intelligent men and women, whose 
opinions regarding the most important questions of their 
lives are shaped by sentiment and prejudice and convention 
rather than by reason. And it is this appeal to emotions 
rather than to reason which makes possible blind loyalty to 
party or church or state and blind prejudice and hatred 
between classes and races and nations; it is this which pro- 
vokes wars and destroys the monuments of civilization. It 
is this refusal to see things as they are that destroys character 
and peace and progress. 

Of late many poets and patriots have been lamenting the 
fact that America is losing her soul, by which they probably 
mean her good emotions; but it seems to me that the greatest 
danger which confronts us as a people is that we shall lose 
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our reason. Mankind is slowly emerging into a rational 
life; but with all our intelligence and culture, reason plays 
a relatively small part in the lives of most men, while emo- 
tions play the leading part. Extreme emotions destroy our 
judgments and not infrequently reduce us to the level of 
irrational beings. On the other hand, the spirit of science 
is the spirit of reason—sincere, sympathetic, sane. No 
nation that cultivates sensationalism through its press, its 
churches, its educational institutions, can survive when in 
competition with more rational nations; we are slowly learn- 
ing the lesson that even wars are won by reason rather than 
by wild emotion. No nation that cultivates emotions of 
hate, suspicion, Chauvinism, is scientific in spirit, however 
great the scientific contributions of its citizens may be. 

How can our citizens be taught the value of reason and 
of facts? There is probably no better way than by incul- 
cating the methods of science, by the first-hand appeal to 
phenomena. The appeal to fact is the very foundation of 
science, and it is a method in which every citizen should 
receive systematic training. Even this will fail in many 
cases where inherited tendencies are too strong to be over- 
come by training, but at least it will help to promote a spirit 
of open-mindedness, sincerity, and sanity. 

Sensationalism, emotionalism, irrationalism, are the dan- 
gers that threaten civilization; for they are a direct return 
to barbarism and savagery, whether exhibited by Bushmen, 
Indians, Dervishes, frenzied revivalists, militarists, politi- 
cians, or by newspapers that place sensation above sense. 
This menace can be controlled if taken in time and dealt 
with sanely, but it will break the neck of America unless 
America breaks its neck. Our most dangerous enemies are 
within and not without, and they are the forces of unreason. 
A new birth of reason above all things is the preparedness 
America needs. 

















ITALY’S UNREDEEMED CHILDREN 
By Bruno Rose. 


HE first irredento, or unredeemed Italian, with whom I 

ever came in contact was old Professor Dante Maccher, 
who taught me physics in college. He was a hopeless teacher, 
and my scientific debt of gratitude to him is meagre indeed. 
But if I am a good marksman—and it looks as if that would 
soon turn out to be a useful accomplishment—I owe it to 
him; because he loved target-shooting much more than the 
teaching of science, and it was notorious that any student 
who could not understand physics was sure of an excellent 
grade if he only knew how to shoot well. The professor 
made no secret of this criterion; and during the exciting 
days of an intercollegiate rifle-shooting contest, he would 
stand by us as we were putting the cartridge-carrier into the 
magazine, and say: “Remember that all your knowledge of 
ballistics will not be worth a soldo if you can’t drive those six 
bullets home!” 

We used to laugh at this example of senile belligerency ; 
now we laugh no more. You may remember that all Eng- 
land used to laugh in much the same spirit at another old 
man, whose name was Lord Roberts; and she also has since 
learned not to laugh. Professor Maccher is now seventy- 
two, and a lieutenant of Italian engineers at the front. I 
have no doubt that Italy need not regret having added 
his name to the glorious list of those veterans—rredenti or 
nationalists—whose enthusiasm was such that they simply 
could not be left at home because of old age, and are actually 
sharing with their younger brothers the dangers and discom- 
forts of Alpine warfare. 

From that time until recently, I have never had a chance 
to make a first-hand study of those elusive brothers of ours 
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whom we fondly call irredenti. And this for various rea- 
sons: in their own lands, because they justly suspect a 
government spy or agent provocateur in any expansive 
stranger; in Italy, because—with the exception of political 
refugees—we used to see very few such people, since Austria 
discouraged their trips to the Motherland to the extent of 
frequently closing her frontiers forever to a Trentino or 
Triestino who went into Italy to study art or to complete 
his education; and in America, because, contrary to the usual 
custom of Italians there, I have always made it a point to 
cultivate primarily, if not exclusively, the society of Amer- 
icans. But ever since my last arrival in Italy I have seen 
so many of these war refugees as to make me wonder 
whether the statistics giving as barely one million the total 
Italian population of Austria-Hungary were not below, 
instead of above, the reality. Here at Vallombrosa the 
hotel lobbies, and the woods dear to John Milton, echo with 
the soft accents of that Venetian dialect which would seem to 
have been created merely to express Joy; and groups of 
grave women and children walk between the rows of centen- 
nial firs like a funeral procession advancing through the 
nave of an ancient cathedral. They are the irredenti—the 
homeless, long-suffering, wandering, voluntary exiles of the 
Italian provinces of Austria. 


Painfully panting, the funicular train which has climbed 
from sea level to three thousand feet pulls into the station. 
The conductor shouts “Viva!” and throws a bundle of news- 
papers to the several hundred people who have gathered 
around, having come from all over the mountain for the 
printed confirmation of an eagerly awaited piece of war 
news, received a few hours ago by telephone. Scores of 
people struggle to seize the precious sheets; and some, 
emerging with shreds of newspapers in their hands, read 
breathlessly the fateful words of the official war bulletin, 
in which General Cadorna, the most laconic of Italians, 
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describes in six words the crowning achievement of fourteen 
months of warfare: “To-day our troops have entered 
Gorizia.” 

There is general shouting of ooohs and aaahs, the cheaper 
and equally noisy Italian substitute for fire-crackers; then 
the crowd returns to hotels and cottages, all talking at once. 
Everywhere in our hotel there is an infernal din—everywhere 
but in the dimly lighted music-room, where the irredenti have 
gathered around an old gentleman who, with pure Venetian 
accent, reads slowly and with evident emotion the bulletin 
and the brief official comments. His listeners must be about 
twenty-five in number; only one man among them; the 
rest women, holding close to themselves their attentive chil- 
dren of various ages, as a mother (woman or animal) will 
always do in grave moments. When the old man finishes 
in a whisper, there is no outward expression whatever of any 
feeling: no comment, no exclamation, no sigh. One lady 
weeps slowly. The children stare at the paper, with open 
mouths and blank expressions; all except one, who has 
caught up his own sailor hat, and is looking with wonder at 
the name “Gorizia” printed upon it in golden letters. 
Finally the biggest of the children, who is about thirteen, 
breaks the silence by asking aloud what the adult members 
of the group are all asking in their secret hearts: “And now, 
where will they go next?’ His mother answers the question 
with a kiss. 

These irredenti are not all from the same city, or even 
province: Trento, Riva, Fiume, Trieste, Zara, are repre- 
sented here. Some of them are from noble families, and 
some from the merchant class. Two of the ladies use only 
the old Venetian dialect, and have considerable difficulty in 
understanding pure Italian. Six at least are Jews. Yet 
the great news has brought them all with one accord to this 
quiet corner of the hotel, where they can gather in church- 
like seclusion and meditation, and be away from the boisterous 
rejoicing of those who look upon the taking of Gorizia as 
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they would look upon the taking of a foreign city, without 
realizing what horrors are involved in the re-taking by force 
of a city friendly to the invader. 

Yes, what city will be the next? Where will it happen 
next that people of Italian blood and leanings, compelled to 
remain in a town as a protection against the enemy’s bom- 
bardment, will be killed by the shells of the army of libera- 
tion? What city will next suffer the insults, the looting, the 
outrages of the Austrian army which defends it, and which 
is well aware that every person in town is an unarmed 
enemy! Where next will the Austrians, before evacuating 
the city, dig well-concealed holes in the streets, in order that 
an Italian platoon may be precipitated upon bayonets set 
point up at the bottom of the trap? Where next will they 
place, behind haif-closed doors, contact bombs ready to 
explode when the Italian soldiers appointed to search the 
houses open such doors? Where next will they loosen the 
supports of balconies so that anyone stepping forth to put 
out an Italian flag may fall into the street? What city will 
first be emptied of its remaining complement of growing 
boys and then set ablaze as soon as the military have evacu- 
ated it? Willit be Trento? The old man who is the centre 
of the group built its light and power plant, its street rail- 
way, most of its modern factories. Will it be Riva? That 
young married woman with untimely white hair has her 
husband there, a professor of mathematics in the high school, 
who did not succeed in following his wife across the border. 
Will it be Trieste? That lady in deep mourning has there 
a splendid collection of old masters, which she did not dare 
sell before escaping, lest people should suspect the fact that 
she and her two sons of military age were about to run away 
into Italy, to give their services to hospital and field work. 

If you should ask these people whether they want their 
cities to be joined to the Motherland, they would all answer 
with a most emphatic and sincere “yes.” But could you 
blame them if, when they heard that the Italian tricolor had 
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been hoisted upon the smoking ruins of Gorizia, they cher- 
ished in their hearts—without even daring to formulate it 
specifically—the hope that their own particular city would 
not be the next! 

The long conversations which I have held with these 
refugees, and the constant scrutiny to which I have sub- 
jected them, leave me entirely satisfied as to the Italianita 
of the unredeemed, from no matter what province. I mean 
that their natures are Italian pure and unalloyed, and that 
their political leanings are genuinely, spontaneously, in 
favor of an uncompromising union with Italy. Mark you 
that their union with Austria was a complex affair, which 
gave some of their lands an outward look of political auton- 
omy. ‘Thus the Austrian Emperor was not officially the 
Emperor, but merely the “Signore” of Trieste; the inland 
post and telegraph tariff of the Italian provinces of Austria 
applied also to letters and telegrams addressed to certain 
parts of Italy; boys from the coastal districts, when of mili- 
tary age, were not incorporated into the regular Austrian 
army, but into special regiments of the national guard doing 
military duty only in their home cities. Yet I know that 
these ancient privileges and charters will be gladly torn up 
at the feet of United Italy, and that the descendants of a 
people whose bishops buried their flags under the main altars 
of the cathedrals when Napoleon sold their unwilling lands 
to Austria in 1797, are asking for no better lot than pure 
and simple incorporation into the Kingdom of Italy. 

One of the unredeemed ladies is being “paged.” The 
waiter brings her a telegram, which she opens with ill-con- 
cealed emotion. “The scoundrels!” she cries out. Then, 
reading aloud: “Just notified through Switzerland all your 
property confiscated, your children condemned as deserters 
and traitors to death by hanging if caught. Accusations 
seem to have been proved by secret agent named Decarlo.” 

“The train inspector!” “The protégé of our patriotic 
societies!” “The man who brought us the Italian news!”— 
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From these exclamations it is evident that half the irredenti 
know him; the others are anxious to hear. The dispossessed 
lady explains, white-hot with rage: 

“You Trentini and Dalmatians can’t know this hyena who 
thirsts for the blood of my children; but there is no real 
Italian from Trieste or any nearby place who does not know 
that dog, son of a dog—may the most glorious Saint Mark 
curse him! He was a regnicolo,* who came to us with a 
long story of persecution at the hands of his fellow towns- 
men from Apulia, who believed that he had the evil eye. 
We don’t believe in the evil eye in Trieste; and when we 
found that he knew so many things which we had not been 
permitted to know about recent Italian history and politics, 
we opened our homes to him and flocked to hear him talk. 
He was soon admitted to all our athletic, choral, literary, 
and charitable clubs: and you know what that means in our 
city. He obtained all our passwords and all our secrets. 
Why, before leaving Trieste I even took the rascal to our 
family vault in the cemetery, and showed him the special 
empty tomb in which he was to hide (as so many Triestini 
afterwards did) and wait for the Italians, in case he could 
not escape.” 

The lady sobbed, then bit her lip and continued: 

“We secured for him the delicate position of train inspec- 
tor on the Siidbahn express from Venice to Trieste. He 
was to bring us the news of Italy’s gradual progress on the 
path leading to war. He must have made twenty thousand 
corone between the time when Austria went to war and the 
time when Italy joined the Allies. He would bring from 
Italy piles of the “Corriere della Sera” and other forbidden 
publications, carefully concealed beneath the woodwork of 
the floor of a car. Each paper—or rather each reading 
without the privilege of keeping the sheet—cost three, four, 

* Word made by the Italians of Austria, from the word regno (king- 


dom) ; literally, one from a kingdom; actually, an Italian from the King- 
dom of Italy, as opposed to irredento, an Italian from Austria. 
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finally five corone as the man’s supposed risk grew. Each 
reading was to last half an hour at most, after which we were 
to give the paper to certain pseudo-pedlars who turned it 
over to somebody else. In addition, we had to pay large 
amounts of hush money: he had been found out, he would 
be hanged unless he gave huge sums to people higher up. 
And to think that all along he was probably selling our names 
and secrets to the police! He loved my two Titians: now 
they are probably his. And how well I can remember his 
remark that every time he saw the broad stretch of the beau- 
tiful city from our dining-room window, he wished he could 
do as Nero did, when he set Rome afire in order to see a 
devastation of unequalled grandeur! O my poor city, he 
will have his wish, and we shall never see you again!” 

I wanted to go to the disconsolate lady, and say to her: 
“Why not try and forget your native city? You irredenti 
need not suffer somuch. Why should a Trentino return to 
Trento, or a Triestino to Trieste, when the war is over, since 
nothing would await him there but horrible sights, smoking 
ruins, and the remembrance of days of uninterrupted sor- 
row! Why not begin life anew somewhere else—why not 
found somewhere else other cities by the same names, which 
may reproduce the appearance and the atmosphere of their 
namesakes, yet correct their most undesirable features?” 

But I saw that all my reasoning would be of no avail. 
That scheme seems plausible enough on paper; but it can 
never become a reality. Even if the new city were an 
improvement on the old—who would care? It sounds like 
a paradox, but an Italian loves his city precisely because it 
is not what he would like it to be: any mother feels very 
much that way about her own child. An Italian city is not 
merely an assemblage of buildings warmed and hallowed by 
human life. It consists of structures laid by Pelasgians, 
beautified by Romans, destroyed by Huns, rebuilt by free 
republicans of the mediaeval communes, blood-stained by 
Renaissance tyrants, gilded over by the baroque civilization, 
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turned into stables by Napoleon’s cavalry and into power 
plants by our industrial age. Mythology, history, art, reli- 
gion, poetry, spread over it protecting wings which no 
explosive shell can damage or put to flight. Pestilence, earth- 
quake, fire, famine, war, are but pages in its undying history ; 
just as dams, embankments, artificial lakes, irrigation canals, 
and man-made waterfalls are but later chapters in the history 
of a river whose flow human beings can curb and divert, but 
not stop. Avezzano is being rebuilt almost exactly on the 
ruins created by last year’s earthquake; and the new Mes- 
sina rises only a few hundred yards from the houses whose 
collapse killed almost 100,000 of her inhabitants. A similar 
fate of destruction and of resurrection on the same spot, 
hallowed by suffering, awaits the unredeemed cities. 


Before the marble tomb containing Dante’s remains at 
Ravenna, there was hung several years ago a golden lamp, 
which burns day and night. It was the gift of Trento, 
Trieste, Gorizia, Pola, and Zara,—the most violently Italian, 
perhaps, of all unredeemed cities; and it bears five massive 
figures of chained women, symbolizing the donors of this 
pledge of undying faith in the leadership of the divine poet. 
Yet each of these five cities, united in the abhorrence of the 
Austrian yoke, has a different racial, cultural, and even 
political problem to meet. The Austrian government, most 
astute in applying the rule of the divide et impera to its 
motley empire, so skilfully laid its plans that by a slow and 
steady process of denationalization it made great progress 
in its programme of strangling, without producing an open 
struggle, the Italianism of its Italian provinces. 

At the present time, the unredeemed provinces are divided 
into two separate zones by that portion of the Kingdom of 
Italy which is known as the Veneto. To its left is the Tren- 
tino, a deep wedge with its base at the Alps and its apex in 
the North Italian plain; to its right are Istria and Dalmatia. 
If the farmers and mountaineers of the former zone, and the 
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seafaring and commercial populations of the latter, had been 
able to come in touch with each other by means of common 
cultural organizations and of an Italian university, a uni- 
versity using only the Italian language, the results would 
have made Austria tremble. Therefore it was decided that 
the ‘Trentino should be a satellite of Germany, and the 
Adriatic territory a satellite of that Near East towards 
which the Teutons have been pressing since the day when 
the “Drang-nach-Osten” cry was first uttered. German 
farmers were made to settle in the Trentino; many large 
German hotels were built there, extensively advertised in 
Berlin and Vienna, and patronized exclusively by Teutons; 
the Tiroler Volksbund, the German and Austrian Schul- 
Vereins, the Alldeutscher Volksbund, dotted the country 
with free German schools and daily papers in German, and 
even gave substantial financial help to all impecunious Ger- 
mans in the region. Furthermore, an iniquitous protective 
tariff practically closed the Italian markets to all produce of 
the Trentino, and directed its course northward, making 
Germans the only customers. 

A different fate befell the Adriatic lands. In _ those 
regions, where the Venetian Republic had left upon popula- 
tions already Italian an unmistakable imprint evident in 
every detail of custom, speech, and architecture, the cities are 
still thoroughly Italian. But in the surrounding country, 
only the moneyed and cultured classes are Italian: the peas- 
ants are Slavs, who, however, owing to their inferior civiliza- 
tion, spoke, up to a few years ago, the Italian language and 
adopted the Italian customs. Austria, realizing that any 
attempt to introduce Germans there would fail, inaugurated 
the policy of striking the nationalist chord in the Slav 
peasantry, explaining to them that they were the equals of 
the Italians, and encouraging their languages and other 
forms of racial expression. When that was done, from the 
interior of the country, from beyond the Julian and Dalma- 
tian Alps, Austria brought to the Italian cities large numbers 
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of Slav laborers, providing them with free transportation 
and with steady employment. The Italians did not immedi- 
ately realize the extent of the danger, since those new work- 
men, who had been herded into suburban colonies, created an 
economic but not a political problem in the cities. But Aus- 
tria had been far-seeing: no sooner had the Slav newcomers 
become permanent settlers, than the governors of the coastal 
districts formed “greater cities” by enlarging the boundaries 
of the various towns so as to include the Slav suburbs. Then 
religion was made to play an underground political rdle by 
means of corrupt priests, who were induced to represent 
Italy as a nation of atheists. Under all these influences, the 
municipal elections in a number of cities soon brought to 
power only a minority of the Italian element, and a motley 
majority speaking many tongues and animated by conflict- 
ing interests, but all ready to unite in humiliating the 
Italians. Meanwhile, Italy, bound and gagged by the 
treaty of Triple Alliance, was powerless to interfere and 
even to protest. But the year 1914 arrived; and Austria 
lit the fuse which was to set all Europe ablaze. 

Who were to be the first to feel the meaning of that 
tragedy? The unredeemed provinces. ‘Their boys were the 
ones who fought the first winter campaign against Russia. 
“Our loyal sons of Italian race have been given the high 
honor of holding the front line in fighting our Russian 
enemies,” ran the Austrian official réswmé of winter opera- 
tions. The Austrian general staff must have thought that 
by means of such “high honors” the problem of irredentismo 
would soon be solved. Butit was not. Here in Rome there 
stands a Colosseum where the pagans thought they had wiped 
out all Christianity in blood and fire; but that light flamed 
up clearer than ever. An ideal cannot be strangled. 

With what hearts those Italians in Austrian uniforms 
must have fought! It is said that their Viennese or Hun- 
garian officers often told them: “Fight bravely, and your 
province will get what she longs for.” What did that sibyl- 
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line statement mean‘ Was their bravery to be rewarded by 
their provinces being turned over to Italy after the war? 
And if so, how could Italy endure the shame of fighting her 
own wars of independence by means of a foreign army made 
up of her own flesh and blood? Poor boys! Little did they 
know that Italy was gaining time and feverishly preparing 
to enter the struggle on the only side consistent with her 
ideals of freedom and justice. Spring came, and with it 
categorical Austrian statements as to the future of the irre- 
denti. The Trentini were given to understand by Austria 
that they would be ceded to Italy as the price of that coun- 
try’s neutrality: news which they accepted with mingled 
shame and joy. The Triestini, on the contrary, were firmly 
told that a definitive end to their political aspirations must 
come—and they rebelled, their souls filled with hate for 
Austria and with contempt for Italy. The streets were 
charged by cavalry; much blood of old men, women, and 
children was shed. Then, dramatically, the unexpected. 
Italy denounces the treaty of Triple Alliance, the frontier 
is closed, the cables are cut, mail is stopped, the railroad 
bridges are blown up, regiments pour in from North and 
East, cities are darkened, thousands of law-abiding citizens 
of Italian race are rushed in freight cars to concentration 
camps, and, on May 25, 1915, the first booming of dis- 
tant guns is heard among the peaks of the Trentino and on 
the Adriatic coast. 


Are they thinking of all this, are they living again those 
tragic days preceded and followed by days not much less 
tragic, these irredenti who still crowd silently around the old 
man with dreamy eyes, as the early Christians must have 
crowded around their spiritual leaders on the eve of martyr- 
dom? I was still looking at them in reverent silence, when 
my eye was caught by a bit of brilliant color just outside the 
door—red feathers, white gloves and military frogs, gold 
epaulets: the unmistakable uniform of the Italian carabin- 
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iere or gendarme, gorgeous remnant of days of Spanish 
domination in Italy. ‘There were two of them, discreetly try- 
ing to see the entire group of the irredenti from the doorsill, 
while somebody from the outside was talking to them in an 
agitated whisper which was becoming more and more audible 
with the growing excitement of the speaker, whom I could 
not at first see. 

As I approached the group, I found that the third person 
was a Calabrian lawyer, guest of the house. He was in a 
boiling rage, and turned to me for approval: “It is an out- 
rage, and I hope that these carabinieri whom I have called 
in will see to it that it stops. Look at that group! Trre- 
denti all of them to the last. Their young men are all in 
the Italian army, and these women claim that they loathe 
Austria and love Italy. Yet when Gorizia is taken, instead 
of joining the crowd which is shouting and waving flags, 
they avoid our eyes, and shun our company, and behave in 
a most suspicious way. I tell you, they are only pretending 
to be Italian, and came here merely to escape Austrian horse- 
chestnut bread! Why, this very morning the lady who 
flaunts that huge Trieste coat of arms as a brooch, in speaking 
of the unreliability of anti-aircraft guns, actually said, “The 
Trieste Museum was wrecked by our own guns’—and she 
meant the Austrian guns! Why don’t you carabinieri lock 
her up at once?” 

The carabinieri did not comply. These representatives of 
the most wonderful police body I have ever seen, as much 
beloved and trusted by the population as are the Canadian 
mounted police, consulted each other in an undertone, 
thanked the gentleman for calling their attention to a group 
of people who behaved with more reserve than other Italians, 
and stated that if anything actually detrimental to the coun- 
try’s interests should take place, they would be pleased to 
hear about it. Then they straightened up, touched their 
strange, theatrical, preposterous headgear, and gravely went 
away, leaving me to struggle with the southern lawyer. 
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Had he ever been in America? No? Well, if he had, he 


would have known how loosely the personal pronoun “our” 
is used by the immigrant classes there. How often have I 
heard a naturalized citizen of the United States—a real one, 
one who has renounced his previous allegiance without any 
mental reservations—say again and again “our schools” or 
“our coal mines” or “our churches,” meaning the schools, 
coal mines, and churches of his native, instead of those of 
his adopted, land! The mixture of ideas in a country of 
many races is a natural thing, and must be excused. Many 
a patriotic Swiss from the Ticino will say: “We Italians are 
the best of the Swiss.” Indeed, before the war began, a 
Triestino might have told his Emperor: “We Italians are 
the best of your subjects”—and it would have sounded like 
a permissible, nay, like an ultra-loyal statement, since the 
word “Italian” was naturally allowed, while the word 
“Italy” was tabooed. And the mixture of races and inter- 
ests and influences in the border lands, where the inhabitants 
have to wage unceasingly the double war against a natural 
process of internationalization, on the one hand, and an 
organized campaign of denationalization, on the other, 
engenders a confusion in the minds of the inhabitants, whose 
speech and manners and appearance proclaim the strange 
contrast—all but their feelings, which cling tenaciously to the 
ancestral root. This last is an essential point; and Germany 
knows now what a mistake she made when she overlooked 
it in dealing with the Belgian problem; when, in other 
words, she supposed that Belgian national feeling must be 
more or less a thing of the past in an internationalized and 
bilingual land, which was a sort of hallway of three countries, 
and where all languages were spoken and all coins accepted. 
Yet when the supreme moment came Belgians rallied by that 
most tragic of flags. 

Take the example of Signora Maurogordato, that beau- 
tiful brunette whose eyes are fixed upon the bird’s-eye view 
of Trieste as seen from an Italian airship, which has just 
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appeared in “Illustrazione Italiana.” Her people were 
typica] examples of the ubiquitous Levantine: they lived 
everywhere and nowhere on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Her father, although of Italian ancestry, was a 
Greek citizen born in Kavala, a Balkan city over which 
Turkish, Bulgarian, and Greek flags have flown during the 
last few years. But he soon moved to Trieste, where he took 
up Austrian citizenship and married an irredenta. <A child 
was born there, who went to a public school, where she spoke 
German with her teachers and Venetian dialect with her 
schoolmates; at home she spoke Greek with her father and 
Italian with her mother. When the storm broke out in 
Europe and everybody ran home for shelter, she hastened 
to Italy, the land which she had never seen—but which was 
the only place where the soul of that cosmopolitan personality 
could say, “I belong.” 


“Come, children. Come and sing.” The lady whose hus- 
band is (or was) a professor at Riva has risen with an ~ 
inspired gesture. Her large black eyes have feline sparks, 
strangely contrasting with her white curls. She briskly goes 
to the piano, followed by all the children. One or two 
chords, and then— 


On the peaks—on the peaks of the Trentino 

We shall plant—we shall plant our dear Tricolor; 
O Trieste—O Trieste, thou beloved, 

Soon will freedom—soon will freedom come to thee! 


I have heard boys off for the front, and wounded soldiers 
in hospital wards sing that beautiful “Hymn of Freedom”; 
but the fateful words, coming firmly, and unmingled with 
adult voices, from the lips of a dozen unredeemed children 
whose eyes were moist and whose cheeks were pale with 
emotion, sent through my veins a shiver as keen as a blade. 

That song had sent me to jail once. Don’t frown, timor- 
ous reader. I have never been to jail again; and for that 
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one visit there, I am not sorry. It happened during Triple 
Alliance days, when Italy paid for the high honor of being 
mentioned in history in connection with two powerful coun- 
tries, by playing the part of travelling companion, appar- 
ently the equal and actually the servant of the rich and great. 
Austria was then in the thick of her anti-Italian campaign; 
and the chief occupation of the Italian government consisted 
in preventing Italian public opinion from turning its atten- 
tion to that systematic persecution. Newspaper editorials 
about it were suppressed by the censor; the Austrian con- 
sulates were guarded day and night by policemen in plain 
clothes; the Chamber of Deputies was a constant pandemo- 
nium, as the various representatives united in inveighing 
against Austrian policies only to be ousted by the special 
officers policing the building, while the speaker repeated the 
stereotyped announcement: “Italy cannot officially criticise 
the internal policies of an allied country.” 

In the midst of it all, the International Convention of 
Alpine Clubs met at Riva, on the Austrian side of Lake 
Garda. There were delegations from the French, Swiss, 
and Italian Alpine Clubs, and they were all asked to bring 
their social insignia. When the lake boat landed the Italian 
delegation at Riva, the other delegations were on the pier, 
and waved their flags as a salute. Naturally enough, the 
Italian flag-bearer (a civil engineer from Milan, who is now 
a Senator of the Kingdom) responded to the salute by 
unfurling and waving the Italian flag. Then the inhabit- 
ants of that unredeemed city, for whom it is a crime even to 
wear red and white flowers with green leaves in their button- 
holes, sent up a frantic yell, ran to the pier, and wildly waved 
their handkerchiefs, shouting “Viva I’Italia!’ The police 
did quick work. They arrested several scores of people, 
including the entire Italian delegation, which consisted 
mainly of professional men. Some were soon released; but 
the flag-bearer spent a whole week in prison, and was only 
set free through the intervention of a “neutral” diplomat. 
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I was then a high-school student in Florence. We boys 
heard at once of the fresh outrage, through an “under- 
ground railway”; and our blood boiled. Could not some- 
thing be done? Some of us had a great idea. The Austrian 
Consulate was on the second floor of a big palace, whose 
first floor was occupied by the family of one of our boys 
named Guidi. The plot was laid. Early in the afternoon, 
five or six of us went quietly, with books under our arms, to 
the apartment of our chum. A few minutes later another 
small group followed; they all taiked nonchalantly about 
school affairs—about some professor with a funny new hat 
or an odd necktie. More and more groups arrived, rang the 
outer bell, were admitted; the plain-clothes men must have 
thought that the boys were about to found a school organiza- 
tion, or were getting up a scheme for an outing. But we 
were getting up something different; and at the appointed 
moment we all rushed out into the street, waving the large 
Italian flag of the Guidi family, and yelling the inspiring 
words of the then forbidden “Hymn of Freedom.”  Pass- 
ers-by, dazed at first, joined us, while the few plain-clothes 
men struggled hard around the waving flag, which they only 
captured in rags—when the reserves came. Several of us 
were handcuffed; I was not, but a big policeman held me 
so firmly by the collar that I could not free myself, and had 
to follow my captor to headquarters. For two long hours 
we waited in a jail cell—a sorry-looking lot, but proud. 

Then we were called out, and confronted by a police 
judge and by our principal. The former, alternating fear- 
ful shouts with benevolent smiles and even an occasional 
wink, said that some of us had undoubtedly been guilty of 
a very serious offense, as we had voiced our disapproval of 
an allied country. Unfortunately it had been impossible to 
prove who in the crowd had been guilty of the offense, and 
therefore he could do nothing against us; he hoped, how- 
ever, that our principal would inflict a severe punishment 
upon all the classes which had participated in such a plot. 
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The principal—a veteran of Garibaldi’s campaigns—told 
us that his fatherly love for us had been so wounded by our 
behavior, that he found no words fit to condemn to a suf- 
ficient degree the crime committed; but he surely would do 
so later, as soon as the sting had passed. Judging from 
outward signs, it has not passed yet. 


The hotel piano is being covered; the children have sung 
patriotic songs steadily for a half hour, and their little lungs 
cannot keep up with their big enthusiasm. They have sung 
well, and I cannot help thinking that the same number of 
“redeemed” children would probably have broken down 
long before, because any kind of choral singing is distasteful 
to the Italian, and a chorus is soon sure to split itself into 
a small percentage of soloists and a large percentage of quit- 
ters. War-time animosity does not make me blind to the 
fact that these children owe their choral ability and their 
musical discipline to their having been brought up under a 
Teuton government. 

Wishing to show my appreciation to my special little 
friends, Fiorello and Marcello Rivolin, eight-year-old twins 
from Fiume, I take one on each knee. “Do you know, 
coccoli, that I went to jail once for singing that ‘Hymn of 
Freedom’?” I expect to be asked why; but I am to be dis- 
appointed. How can unredeemed children be surprised at 
the idea of political imprisonment? I am the one to be sur- 
prised! Fiorello asks gravely: “And did your back hurt 
you much afterwards?” What can he mean? I appeal to 
the child’s mother, who has come to claim her offspring. 

“Oh, I can see what the child means,” replies the lady, 
with a bitter smile. “He thinks that the Italian police dealt 
with you as the Austrian police dealt with my younger 
sister.” 

“Did you ever hear,” she went on, “of a Dr. Tazzoli, a 
priest who was hanged by the Austrians in 1852 at Belfiore, 
with nine others, because of their love of liberty? Well, 
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Dr. Tazzoli was my great uncle. I am only mentioning that 
to show you how our family must naturally feel towards 
Austria. My sister went to a private school, in order to 
avoid the public schools where everything is taught with a 
decided Austrian bias. But the Supervisor of Education 
discovered that the Austrian national hymn was never sung 
in that school, and sent an angry note to its principal, order- 
ing the hated hymn to be sung each day before any classes 
met. There was no escape from that; and all the girls— 
getting whatever comfort they could from the fact that they 
would sing the words in Italian, one of the eight official 
languages of the empire—submitted, with one exception, to 
the inevitable. The exception was my sister. She said she 
would not soil her lips with the hated words. The following 
morning, when the class began to sing the opening words, 
‘Viva il nostro Imperador’ (Long live our Emperor), she 
filled the room with a lusty ‘Viva il nostro Impiccador’ 
(Long live our Hangman). There was an uproar. The 
teachers were terrified. They implored the girls not to 
speak of the affair; but within two hours the police had 
arrested my sister. My father begged that he be allowed to 
pay a pecuniary penalty, the principal pleaded on the 
grounds of youth and thoughtlessness; but the police were 
adamant, and on the following day my seventeen-year-old 
sister, stripped to the waist, received twenty stripes on her 
back. Fiorello is right: her back did ache when she left 
prison, and has never quite ceased aching since. As soon as 
Italy declared war on Austria, she was sent to a concentra- 
tion camp somewhere in the Danubian swamps; and when 
last I heard from her, three months ago, she said that she was 
very ill, and asked me never to forget any page of her life. 
O my God, how much longer must we irredenti go on being 
punished so frightfully for the love we bear to our country!” 
Great land beyond the seas, answer this question for us, 
for we are able to see only one-half of the world’s horizon. 








RUSSIA IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM 


T the moment when Russia’s hopes might have seemed 

to be fading, the nation has suddenly showed itself 
vigorous and confident by the dismissal of the idea of a 
possible compromise peace and a statement of the war 
aims of Russia—the resuscitation of a united Poland and 
the possession of Constantinople and the Dardanelles. Even 
at the moment of the conquest of Rumania by the German 
and Bulgarian forces, Russia made an articulate statement 
regarding her point of view as to the future of the Near 
East. This statement, made by M. Trepoff, who was Prime 
Minister at the time, was received with undoubted pleasure 
throughout Russia, though the credit of obtaining the assent 
of Great Britain, France, and Italy to the political hope of 
the Russian possession of Constantinople was generally 
given to the ex-Foreign Minister, M. Sazonoff. The agree- 
ment with the Allies had been, however, taken for granted 
in Russia, and was generally known, though it had not 
been proclaimed publicly and officially. The advisability 
of the Russian tenure of Constantinople had ceased to be a 
matter of public discussion; and even the radical leaders, 
being probably privately informed of the agreement with 
Great Britain and France, ceased to regard the matter 
critically and became rapidly convinced of the advantage 
to Russia of the free outlet and the new city. Possibly no 
one has shown himself a more enthusiastic upholder of the 
importance of Russia’s possessing Constantinople and the 
Straits than M. Miliukoff, the chief of the Russian radicals. 
Indeed, when M. Trepoff inaugurated his premiership 
by making the agreement public, many failed to see the 
advantage of doing so. It could not have been for the sake 
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of publicity since everyone knew it already. One of the 
Grand Dukes voiced the general thought very well—“Why 
did he do it? Nobody asked him.” There was an unpleas- 
ant surmise that, imitating the British custom of reserving 
tit-bits of news for a Prime Minister’s speech, M. Trepoff 
had merely used this statement, which it was in his power 
to make, as a means of guaranteeing popularity for a new 
administration. 

Such a judgment of Trepoff proved, however, to be 
shallow. There was a well-conceived policy behind his 
utterance. The matter had been carefully thought out, and 
it had been decided that the wisest thing for Russia to do 
was to inscribe Constantinople and the Dardanelles on her 
battle flag, and to do it publicly and with manifested inter- 
national consent. Whilst it was a secret, even an open 
secret, it would be possible for the Allies to reconsider the 
agreement, and to tell the outside world that it had been 
mistaken, that there never had been an agreement. From 
set policy, then, Russia proclaimed the agreement that had 
been made. She chose the moment that she did because she 
knew that the peace notes were coming and the whole 
question of terms for peace was going to be raised. 

The news of M. Trepoff’s declaration was reported gen- 
erally in the Allied press, perhaps more in the French than 
in the British. But it was allowed to pass with very little 
comment. It was one of the most important events in 
connection with peace and the end of the war; but it was 
generally felt to be an unsafe topic, and many editors com- 
menting on war prospects and peace prospects wrote as if 
there were no known agreement with Russia on the subject 
of Turkey. There seemed to be a tacit understanding, per- 
haps inspired from the sources of propaganda, that it would 
be better to let this pass and consider it as never said. 

But there followed swiftly the first peace note. The whole 
question of terms occupied men’s minds, and sufficient time 
had not elapsed for Trepoff’s statement to be half-forgotten. 
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That section of the Allied press which is most eager for the 
hastening of peace, was relieved that Russia had revealed 
a corner of the peace plan, even though it was thought too 
extravagant to ask for Russian sway at Constantinople. By 
all who had any political sagacity, the Russian statement was 
seen to be a well-considered move in the political game. 

There are two forces working against imperial Russia: 
one is Germany; the other is the hate of those aiming at 
the overthrow of the Czardom. In the summer of 1916, it 
had generally been the policy of adherents of the latter 
party to suggest that the Czar, through M. Stiirmer, was 
seeking a separate peace and had even made a truce on the 
northern front. The debauched and illiterate Rasputin was 
supposed to be “pulling the strings for Germany,” and 
“dark forces were at work.” It was, therefore, rather a 
surprise when the Czar displayed a vigorous attitude towards 
the question of war and peace. The absurdity of the “sepa- 
rate peace” rumor was at once apparent. Russia had fought 
so long and suffered so long and shed so much of the best 
blood of noble and peasant that she was not going to accept 
a wretched compromise whilst there was power in herself 
and in her friends to wrest something more lasting from 
her wanton enemy. Following M. Trepoff’s declaration 
came the peace notes of Germany and of the neutrals. Then 
the Czar promulgated his stirring message to the troops: 
“The solution by Russia of the problems created by the 
war, the possession of Constantinople and the Straits, as 
also the creation of a free Poland from her three broken 
parts, is not yet guaranteed. To conclude peace now would 
mean to let your untold labors go for naught, heroic army 
and fleet.” And following the Czar’s message came the 
reply to President Wilson’s note, the enunciation of the 
Allied terms, amongst which were the restoration of Serbia 
and the expulsion of the Turk from Europe. 

The discussion of the Balkan settlement has, there- 
fore, obtained a new clarity; and the determining interest 
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is that of Russia. The pacific control of Russia is to be 
established at Constantinople. The Bulgars as an inevitable 
result of their betrayal of the Slav cause become reduced. 
Serbia enjoys the resurrection of a martyr and is restored 
in glory. Montenegro is re-established under the poet-king 
Nicholas who, despite malevolent propaganda, is indeed a 
most spirited and honorable monarch. The wounds of Greece, 
that country now so bitterly divided, are healed. Russia 
gives to Greece stability and health. Rumania is restored 
with compensation from Austrian soil. Possibly, also, part 
of what is now Russian territory is to be added to Rumania 
in exchange for certain railway and economic concessions, 
giving commercial and cosmopolitan trading Russia the 
means of direct land transit. Possibly Varna becomes 
internationalized; in any case, its greatness should increase. 

The old problems vanish and problems hitherto unfaced 
arise; the old situations are left in the past and absolutely 
new situations confront the world architect and statesman. 
There is no room for old prejudices and old points of view 
in the settlement of the new Europe. The Russian menace 
to India is an obsolete bogey now; the policy of cooping 
up Russia and leaving her sufficient unto herself in the midst 
of the old world has become injudicious. The immense 
prosperity and successful organization of America is begin- 
ning to demand a balance in the East, and the old world 
cannot balance the new if Russia is to remain unfunction- 
ized, if Russia is not enabled to produce and discharge in 
even greater quantities than before and with greater speed. 
The new commercial intelligence in England and France, 
which is influenced most by the prospects of gain and has 
little prejudice where money is concerned, realizes the 
material advantage of developing Russia, providing her 
with proper outlets, and organizing the enormous volume 
of her potential trade. Many European firms see them- 
selves rich as a result of the establishment of Russia at 
Constantinople. 
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The question is often asked, what is the real reason for 
Russia’s historical desire for the possession of Constanti- 
nople? The materialistic West is not disposed to accept 
without reservation the common answer of Russians: “We 
wish possession of the Cathedral of St. Sophia once more.” 
The West laughs cynically. “That is a useful sentiment,” 
it replies, “your peasants will march well for that; putting 


the cross on St. Sophia is a splendid watchword, but you | 


do not deceive us by it. What are your ulterior objects?” 
At first, it was assumed in England that Russia’s object 
was the complete domination of the East, and that explana- 
tion sufficed for a long time; but now that we are in alli- 
ance with Russia we have found a more plausible explana- 
tion—Russia needs a warm water port for her trade. The 
Italo-Turkish war and the Balkan wars both interfered 
seriously with Russian trade. At various periods the Straits 
were closed by Turkey, the Black Sea became a lake, and 
Russia’s shipping was held up. It is absolutely necessary 
that in future Russia shall be freed from the possibility of 
this indignity. That is why she wishes complete control. 

There was enormous prejudice to be overcome in Great 
Britain, especially in conservative political circles. Private 
opinion has been more against Russia than for her. But 
slowly and steadily the new idea has been making way, 
thanks to the fact that the establishment of Russia farther 
south would be obviously profitable to us commercially. 
Commerce unfortunately has more power to make up our 
political mind than any other object of desire or idealiza- 
tion; and as we have vaguely come to recognize that we 
think commercially, so it has been felt that Russia thinks 
commercially also. 

And indeed, it is well known that as a result of Russia 
being in power at the Golden Horn, Russian commerce 
would greatly profit. But in whose hands would that 
Russian commerce be? Not in Russian hands. In whose 
hands is Russian commerce to-day? Not in Russian hands. 
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Who owns the factories and the big shops? Who is behind 
the great banks of Russia? Not Russians. Certainly 
before the war, Russian trade was more in the hands of 
Germans than of any other nation; and there has been an 
attempt to get rid of the Germans. All loose and detach- 
able German interests have been handled ruthlessly. The 
lands of the German peasant colonists have been confiscated, 
sold at auction, and re-possessed by Russians. Tens of 
thousands of Germans have been re-patriated via Sweden 
and Denmark. Various ministers of the interior have set 
themselves to root out German influence, and the capital 
of a few companies has been confiscated. But in general 
it has been extremely difficult to get to grips with the com- 
mercial and financial Germans, who have been holding on 
to their interests during the war. What has been definitely 
lost to Germany has been picked up by the Japanese and 
the Americans. Belgium and France and Britain retain 
the business which they had with a little added. But Rus- 
sian trade as carried on by the Russians themselves has 
made little progress. 

By trade I mean specifically rather organization of trade 
and handling of the money. The immense productivity of 
Russia is, in the first place, brought about by the Russian, 
by the peasant who ploughs and sows, and by the workmen 
who toil in mines and factories of foreign ownership. Russia 
is a great producing country, but the handling of her prod- 
ucts has been and is likely to remain cosmopolitan. The 
trade itself is Russian and benefits Russia materially to an 
enormous extent, but the grasp on the trade and the develop- 
ment of the trade is foreign. Just as Petrograd and Moscow 
and Odessa seem crowded with the offices of foreigners, so 
inevitably there will spring up at Constantinople not in- 
deed powerful Russian merchant houses but powerful 
international houses. Great Britain herself is making wide 
and costly preparations for the development of Russian 
industry and produce. It is vital to her that proper pro- 
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vision be made for the discharge of that produce. So the 
extra trade that will come through the Russians being in 
possession of Constantinople will benefit the English as 
much or even more than it will the Russians. And although 
the latest hobby of Russian revolutionary politics is that 
Russia must have her own industries, her own banks, and 
monopolies, and do everything herself, shutting the foreigner 
out, yet every Russian knows in his heart that he is not 
fitted for it and cannot compete with the Westerner; indeed 
he does not even care to compete with him in the baser 
medium of commercial organization. It is not for the extra 
trade that Russia wants Constantinople; though it is for 
the extra trade that the West is likely to agree. 

If ever Constantinople becomes Russian there will be 
throughout the vast land of Russia the most extraordinary 
ecclesiastical and popular religious jubilation. Thanks will 
be given to God in the cathedrals in the great cities, and 
immense crowds of sightseers will watch the processions; 
but such demonstrations, though picturesque and impressive, 
would mean little by themselves. It is the participation of 
every village church, the prayers and praise in the little cot- 
tages, and the stirring of the religious temperament of the 
great masses that will reveal the true significance and inward- 
ness of the event. To the hard intelligence of those who have 
to understand Russian affairs from a practical point of view, 
for war purposes or commercial purposes, the church is an 
anachronism, a survival, a curious phenomenon in peasant 
life, allied somewhat to peasant art. To Russian intelligence 
in the government, in the bureaucracy, in the Duma, and 
the press (though it also may be as hard and materialistic 
as our Western intelligence), the church is more real. In 
their actions and considerations Russian public men are 
swayed by its reality. They try to trade with the West and 
talk with the West as if the tremendous national reality of 
the church were negligible; but the reality is always causing 
them to do unexpected things, it is causing them to contra- 
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dict themselves and bring themselves into a sort of disrepute. 
For the truth is, there is no greater reality than the church 
in Russia. 

The re-sanctification of Sancta Sophia is the consumma- 
tion of the destiny of the Russian church. It has been 
looked forward to for centuries, and each one of the many 
hundreds of thousands of Russian peasant pilgrims who 
have looked at the mosque, illiterate though he may be con- 
sidered to be and certainly unversed in history, yet feels a 
religious yearning—that it may be restored. A popular 
Russian picture shows the coming peace. In the centre is 
the figure of a woman in ancient Russian dress. This is 
Russia. She carries in one hand a dove and in the other 
lilies. Above her head is the cathedral of St. Sophia being 
struck by lightning. The Turkish minarets with their cres- 
cents above them are tumbling down, and from out of heaven 
in an effulgence of golden light the cross is descending. At 
the foot of the picture is written: ‘May Russia’s historical 
dreams be realized, may the majesty of victories exalt her, 
Tsargrad (Constantinople) be hers, the cross on St. Sophia, 
her enemies conquered, and peace for many years.” 

The opinion of Dostoievsky has a certain amount of 
interest. He held that if Peter the Great had gone to Con- 
stantinople instead of to Petrograd it would have been 
unfortunate for the Russians as a people. Southern Russia 
would have fallen under the influence of the Greeks, and 
northern Russia would have lived by itself. But he con- 
sidered that, with the passage of time and the development 
of the people, the Russians would be well able to look after 
themselves and would not stand in danger of being spoilt 
by Mediterranean influence. He held that Greece was too 
weak and insignificant to be put in power at Constantinople. 
But to Russia belonged the réle, allotted by destiny, of 
being mother to the Orthodox East. According to him, 
Russia takes Constantinople not for a capital, not even for 
the capital of united Slavdom, but as the “leader, protector, 
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and preserver of Eastern Christianity.” He was absolutely 
opposed to the internationalization of Constantinople, for 
he held that, if internationalized, it would become the nest 
of every species of human vermin and intriguer, the refuge 
of the conspirators of the whole world, the prey of Jews 
and speculators. But he saw in its possession by Russia a 
guarantee of peace and decency in the Balkan Peninsula. 

Granted that Russia comes into possession, what do we 
see? First, the Orthodox Church striking a balance with 
the Roman; Eastern and Western Christianity in peaceful 
equipoise; the rise into esteem of all the Eastern cultural 
values. We see Russia at rest after many centuries of 
striving. Her conquests go no further. Napoleon said 
that in Constantinople it would be possible to rule the world. 
Thanks to its central position on the roads and ways of 
eastern and western, northern and southern peoples, thanks 
to its harbor and its natural strength, Byzantium survived 
ten centuries after the western half of the Roman Empire 
had fallen. The persistence of the Turks in Europe is par- 
tially explained by these natural advantages also. And now 
that the invulnerability of the Dardanelles has been tested, 
we see that in modern warfare it is as valuable as of old. 
For these reasons, German domination would be a peril 
to the world, since the Germans nurse the conception of 
world domination and are ready to take the responsibility 
of world control, if they could acquire it. But the Russian 
ideal is, and has been for long, peace and development. 
Russia is a brave and warlike nation, but not really military, 
and indeed very much behind western Europe in her methods 
of warfare, technical appliances for destruction or defense, 
and army organization. She is a menace to the Turk, the 
Central Asian tribes, and the Mongols, but no menace to 
Europe, has not been, and cannot be. She has on the con- 
trary saved western Europe many times, and her role in 
Europe is largely that of savior. 

Europe, in fact, will be greatly benefited by Russia being 
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at Constantinople. But the immediate influence of Russia 
on the Near East is not so obviously beneficial. Each of 
the Balkan powers looks on Constantinople as in some way 
its heritage. They are all nervous on the subject of Russia. 
Most nervous of all was Bulgaria, who felt that with Rus- 
sia ruling to the east of her domain she could not develop 
further. National fervor in Bulgaria approaches mania, 
megalomania. The Bulgarians are a small and poor people 
with a large territory very slightly developed. They are a 
brave fighting people; they are simple and pious and 
capable of cultural development. But they have not the 
numbers and the preponderance to be taken seriously as a 
world power. And although some Russian statesmen were 
in favor of supporting Bulgaria in Constantinople as at 
least better than the neutralization of the harbor, there has 
been, since the outbreak of war, no disposition to use Bul- 
garia, rather a disposition to punish her for her treachery. 
Still the defection of Bulgaria from Russian diplomatic 
influence has made it much more easy for Russia to look 
forward to entering Tsargrad in propria persona. Bulgaria 
has no claims on Russia, and if she can be beaten in the field 
and pacified, she will remain in the nature of a repentant 
Slav state, acting as a moderating influence between Russia 
and the ambitious Serbs, on the one hand, and disappointed 
Greece, on the other. 

The Greeks were also strong pretenders to the throne of 
the Emperors and the Sultans. Too weak to fight and over- 
come the Turks in open battle, they have hoped to persuade 
the hardy Balkan tribesmen to fight their battle for them. 
They are less straightforward than their quondam allies the 
Serbs and Bulgarians, are secretly proud of their statecraft, 
and lies are in their armory. In Greek policy and Greek 
ways lie the germs of war, of international ill-will and mis- 
understanding. If Greece had been straightforward and 
sincere and not greedy but decently humble, she might have 
saved the Balkan Alliance, or again might have precluded 
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the unnatural alliance of Bulgaria and Turkey, or again 
have saved the Serbs, or again have saved herself from the 
breach of her neutrality by France and Great Britain, and 
from the faction of Venizelos. She hoped to divide and rule. 
Now she has to tolerate even hated Italy in arms on her 
sacred soil. When Constantine shall reign, Constantinople 
shall become Christian again, runs the prophecy; and it is 
said to have made a deep impression on the mind of the King 
of Greece. He has sought a way whereby, without actually 
fighting for it, Greece might gain the great city. The Greek 
radicals, however, being of the French type and somewhat 
anti-clerical, are not particularly interested in St. Sophia— 
they prefer rather St. Prudentia and the commerce of 
Greece. As a result of the ensuing confusion, Greece 
is on bad terms with both sides in the great European 
struggle, and has to do what she is commanded to do, and 
has no longer any rights beyond mere domestic rights to 
be considered. Russia is free both of the jealous claims of 
Bulgaria and of Greece, the two most difficult parties in 
the Balkans. There remain friendly and noble Serbia and 
the commercially successful, but badly stricken Rumanians. 

For many years before the war, Rumania had been cold 
towards Russia, and if anything warm towards Austria. She 
stood in Russia’s way looking southward, and Russia also 
felt cold towards her. Now, however, all has been changed. 
Despite supposed monarchial sympathy with Germany and 
strong commercial interests, Rumania for reasons best 
known to her king and government determined to abandon 
her neutrality and throw in her lot with the Russians. This 
meant a new ally for Russia, but also a new friendship. It 
is true Rumania was overrun and Russia could not save 
her; but the Russians afforded most generous hospitality 
to the refugees, and so far from the Czar despising his fallen 
brother monarch, he has gone out of his way to do him 
honor and show his whole family kindness. Enormous prep- 
arations are already made to re-conquer Rumania, and there 
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is a common ground for these two peoples once distrustful 
of each other. Russia will have no difficulty in treating 
with Rumania for means of access to Constantinople and 
friendly acknowledgment of the appropriateness of Russian 
sovereignty. 

There remain the Serbs, a heroic nation, whose sacrifice is 
the tragedy of this war. They are a trifle nervous at the 
prospect of mighty Russia so near. They are aware of 
the constraint upon them, of watchful eyes upon their free- 
dom. But, on the other hand, they are much less jealous 
than Bulgaria was, and they have no substantial ground of 
objection. They would have no point of contact with Russia 
unless the Bulgarian kingdom were dissolved and the whole 
of Bulgaria given to Serbia, and that is not contemplated 
by the Allies even if victorious. Serbia’s main ambition is 
the formation of a Yugo-Slav state of Serbs and Croats, the 
securing of the Dalmatian shore of the Adriatic with 
sole control of the principal ports, and the extra Slav ter- 
ritory of Austria which shall have fallen into the hands of 
the Allies. The main enemy of her ambitions is Italy, whom 
she regards as a most dangerous ally. Most Serbs would 
rather fight against Italians than shoulder to shoulder with 
them. This is not a racial antagonism but a hostility called 
into being by Italy’s desire to rule both sides of the Adriatic. 
If Italy should become anxious for the peace of the world, 
she might renounce the policy of Balkan ambition; but 
until then Serbia must face westward and remain sharply 
watchful of her Mediterranean neighbor. Serbia might 
even feel the advantage of having in her immediate rear a 
reduced and pacified Bulgaria made friendly to her, and, 
beyond Bulgaria, Russia. Indeed, if the war should develop 
along such lines as would eventually make it possible for 
Russia to come to Constantinople, so far from Russia’s being 
a menace to Serbia, it should prove a guarantee of peace 
and a support. And the Slavonic world would at last be 
united. 
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The Turks will return to Asia. The lot of the Armenians 
in Asia Minor will not be greatly improved; for obviously 
Russia cannot take over the burden of administering Turkey 
in Asia for their benefit. Those who live in the liberated 
parts of the Turkish Empire will enjoy that immunity from 
massacre and interference which is already theirs in Greece 
and the Slav states. 

In all these plans lie the dreams of the Russians, who see 
in the chances thrown up by the war the finger of God’s 
providence. There will be a long peace when this war is 
settled, from which the East will gain. It will also gain, I 
suppose, from the great struggle and the heart-searching 
and spirit-racking that has gone before it. Petrograd, Mos- 
cow, Kiev, Tsargrad, Mount Athos, Athens, Jerusalem, are 
like the seven candlesticks, and they shine and give answer 
to one another across the whole of the Orient. But the 
West that sanctions this consummation of Russia’s historical 
role will probably not see their lights; seeing rather Russia 
paying off her war debts, seeing rather the ships coming to 
and fro heavily laden with the produce of Russia, seeing the 
practical value of Balkan peace, and the commercial travel- 
lers of other nations in regions where formerly only the 
German penetrated. 

The cultured and religious West, however, the seeking 
West, will see the lights shining in the sky, and turn towards 
the East. 























THE ALLEGED ISOLATION OF GERMANY 
By CuarLes SEYMouR 


REVIOUS to December last, any attempt to continue 

the discussion of the factors which resulted in the 
European war had, in many quarters, come to be regarded 
as an academic hobby and largely wasted breath. It was 
felt that the analyses of the official documents had finished 
all that there was to be said, and it was assumed that the 
world was interested, not in the origins, but in the end of 
the war. 

Recent events, however, while they have focussed our 
attention chiefly upon the present and the immediate future, 
have also forced us to recognize that an exact appreciation of 
the causes of the conflict is likely to be constantly of greater, 
rather than of less, importance. The overtures for peace 
made by the Central Powers, the reply of the Allies, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s attempt to draw from both sides a statement 
of aims and of possible terms, the revival of Germany’s 
“ruthless” submarine policy, and the inevitable break with 
the United States,—all these epochal events stand in the 
closest relation to the historical elements from which the war 
resulted. 

Obviously there can be no durable peace without a definite 
determination of the factors which originally led to its infrac- 
tion. The policy of forgive and forget would be at once 
short-sighted and fraught with peril if it meant that the 
germs of conflict had not been killed and that after a brief 
period of recuperation they were again to become virulent. 
They must be discovered and destroyed. In response to 
President Wilson’s appeal, the Allies issued their analysis 
of the causes of the trouble, indicating chiefly Germany’s 
aggressive spirit and her mania for world power, to be won, 
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if necessary, by force. To this indictment Germany replied 
with the plea of self-defense, admitting apparently aggres- 
sive action in 1914, but alleging its necessity if she were not 
to be isolated and throttled by an encircling ring of hostile 
powers. Wherever our sympathies may lie, the argument 
should be heard. 

Our own break with Germany has intensified the necessity 
for getting at the exact truth of the situation. Our position 
is in some respects not unlike that of Great Britain in 1914. 
That nation broke with Germany upon the question of Bel- 
gian neutrality; but Great Britain’s unity and enthusiasm 
would have been aroused with far more difficulty if the 
British had not been convinced that they were opposing a 
power which, not merely in the invasion of Belgium, but 
for years previous to 1914, had shown a disregard for the 
rights of other states and a determination to get what it 
desired by any means which it could command. So in our 
own case. The justice of our break with Germany upon the 
question of lawless submarine tactics is obvious; the Ger- 
man Ambassador admitted that we could do nothing else. 
But the strength of our position really rests upon the con- 
viction that we are opposing the powers whose consistent 
policy has been one of unprovoked aggression. Of the 
justice of that conviction we should be certain. 

Furthermore, Germany’s ability to prolong the contest is 
quite as closely connected with its origins. Her overtures 
for peace and her desperate declaration of the will to 
torpedo ships at sight, indicate that she is feeling the pinch 
of the blockade more keenly than had been supposed; if she 
is to hold out she must be able to command the unity of all 
parties in the Empire. But that unity depends primarily 
upon the belief that she is waging a defensive war forced 
upon her by the intrigues and lust for conquest of the 
Entente Powers. The moral strength of the German peo- 
ple, without which the government cannot carry on a war 
of attrition, is based chiefly upon a determined faith in 
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German blamelessness. As members of the Socialist minor- 
ity have insisted, the question of guilt will be the decisive 
issue. 

Few of us will forget that the gigantic military conflict 
in Europe was preceded by an equally bitter if less deadly 
diplomatic struggle. From that day in March, 1905, when 
the Kaiser landed at Tangier to oppose French expansion 
in Morocco, until the final interview of the British Ambas- 
sador and Herr von Jagow in August, 1914, European 
history was dominated by the conflict of alliances. Within 
a year of its birth, the strength of the Anglo-French Entente 
was tested by the Moroccan crisis of 1905. Three years 
later, after the combination had been strengthened by the 
accession of Russia, it was forced to meet the situation 
created by Austria’s annexation of Bosnia. A third crisis, 
like the first, born in Morocco, resulted from the despatch of 
the German gunboat “Panther” to Agadir. For a brief 
period, following the apparent reconciliation of England 
and Germany in 1913, it was hoped that the quarrel had been 
composed. But the hope was short-lived and proved wholly 
deceptive. 

Naturally, we ask the meaning of this diplomatic struggle 
which followed suddenly upon twenty years of comparative 
tranquillity. Above all, we ask, what was the relation of the 
Entente, formed in 1904 and completed in 1907, to the raison 
détre of the conflict? Was it the purpose of the Triple 
Entente merely to restore the balance of power, threatened 
by German diplomatic hegemony? Was it a defensive 
coalition desirous simply of saving itself and others from the 
all-devouring German world policy? Or was it designed 
to encircle Germany, to hamper German expansion, to give 
her the ultimate choice of war or humiliation? 

The latter thesis is naturally that developed by German 
writers who assign the role of aggressor to the Entente 
Powers. Each of the crises, they allege, was forced by the 
veiled hostility of those powers to German interests, and it 
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was only an hypocritical Machiavellianism that made Ger- 
many to appear the aggressor. Under the guidance and 
inspiration of Edward the Seventh, the Triple Entente is 
said to have developed a definite policy, designed to clip the 
wings of German power by a gradual pre-emption of all 
undeveloped quarters of the globe, which were to be divided 
to the exclusion of Germany; German expansion, so neces- 
sary to her industrial life, was to be blocked; the German 
navy, so essential to the security of her commerce, was 
always to be dominated; finally, the Germany army was to 
be destroyed by a gigantic war to be launched at the moment 
when the Entente Powers felt themselves prepared. 

England, according to this theory, was the centre of the 
plot to isolate Germany; England which watched with 
growing concern the increase of the German navy, her com- 
mercial success, and above everything else the development 
of the Bagdad Railway. The German writers, with a few 
exceptions, deny that Germany could ever seriously think 
of attacking England; but they insist that England was 
persuaded of the peril and was determined to deprive Ger- 
many of all practicable means. For a time, during the first 
years of Edward the Seventh’s reign, she seemed to waver 
between two plans: Germany’s expansion might be either 
checked by an understanding with her, or paralyzed by a 
diplomatic coalition against her. The first plan had been 
advocated by Joseph Chamberlain in his Leicester speech, 
and the German writers contend that a later publication 
from a Japanese source leaves no doubt that England actu- 
ally made an effort to bring about a German-British-J apan- 
ese entente directed against Russia. The project failed, 
because of Germany’s refusal to entertain the proposals 
advanced—a refusal prompted in part by her prudent 
regard for Russia, and also because she naturally feared the 
limitations which an alliance with Great Britain would 
impose, and which would hamper her freedom of action in 
the Orient and elsewhere. 
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Thus rebuffed, Great Britain, according to the thesis, 
determined to check German expansion, especially in the 
Fast, by producing a “political combination of such strength 
that Germany either would not venture resistance, or if she 
did would be crushed into submission.” England’s primary 
aim is believed by such writers as Schiemann, Reventlow, 
and Rohrbach to have been to sever Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
and southern Syria from Turkey and to win political control 
over the territory between the Gulf of Persia and the eastern 
Mediterranean coast. She would thus at one stroke render 
Egypt immune from attack and throttle German expansion 
in the Near and Middle East. The character of the British 
scheme, states Rohrbach in “The Isolation of Germany,” is 
revealed in a notable lecture delivered by the distinguished 
engineer, Willcocks, in the winter of 1901, and is verified by 
an address of Lord Curzon, in which the Viceroy of India 
declared that the time had come for England to remember 
that the Middle East must be hers politically. 

Success in such a plan depended above everything else 
upon the co-operation of France and Russia; and from this 
necessity, it is alleged, was born the Triple Entente. Rus- 
sia was first rendered subservient to British aims by the 
weakening of her power through the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance of 1902 and the subsequent war in Manchuria. 
Then followed the compromise of 1907, settling conflicting 
ambitions in Persia, Afghanistan, and Thibet, and the agree- 
ment to solve the Turkish question in a fashion which 
would answer the demands of British policy, but yet allow 
Russia to participate in the profits of the partnership. In 
the meantime, the co-operation of France was secured by 
the concession of her claim to Morocco. The Madrid Con- 
vention of 1880, to which Germany was signatory and which 
gave Germany equal rights in Morocco with Great Britain, 
France, and Spain, was disregarded. Without the consent 
of Germany and without even officially notifying her, Great 
Britain is accused of wilfully infringing German rights in 
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order to secure the aid of France in her anti-German policy 
of isolation. 

Notwithstanding the temporary success of German 
diplomacy in 1905, which resulted in the resignation of 
Delcassé and in the calling of the Algeciras Conference, the 
attempt to encircle Germany is said to have continued. The 
open support vouchsafed by British diplomats to France at 
Algeciras was supplemented by secret military conversa- 
tions, which made of the Anglo-French Entente in essence 
an offensive and defensive alliance. EXven though no formal 
military convention was actually signed, these conversations 
were regarded as binding; they were held regularly, just as 
if a secret alliance existed, from 1906 until the outbreak of 
the war. They were frankly directed against Germany and 
gave to France an assurance of British assistance in case 
of war. 

Still more significant, the Germans say in their indict- 
ment against England, were the Anglo-Belgian military 
conversations and the discussions of means to be adopted for 
the landing of a British expeditionary force on Belgian soil. 
They go on to point out that in order to reinforce the 
intended pressure against Germany, England had at this 
moment invented a special instrument—the dreadnaught, 
with which to outclass with all possible speed the German 
naval forces. 

At the moment when England and France were thus 
believed to be threatening Germany on the west, Russia 
is said to have assumed an aggressive attitude on the east. 
Immediately after the Convention of 1907, a statement 
was issued from an official source in Russia declaring that 
the next few years would witness a strengthening of her 
policy in the Near East. In June, 1908, the Czar and 
Edward the Seventh met at Reval, and six weeks later an 
equally suspicious interview took place between Nicholas 
the Second and the French President. At these interviews, 
coming in such quick succession, if we are to believe the 
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Germans, intervention in Macedonia was planned and the 
crippling or destruction of Turkey plotted. Italy, whose 
ambitions in the Balkans were well understood, was to be 
seduced from the Triple Alliance by the bait of Albania. 
Thus was the circle drawn around Germany, which on the 
Continent would paralyze her power and in world politics 
would bar her path. Her military position in Europe was 
threatened, and her freedom of action in foreign enterprises 
accordingly shackled. 

Fortunately, from the German point of view, the chain 
had its weak link, and when in 1908 the moment of crisis 
arrived, its strength could not stand the test. By success- 
fully supporting Austria in the annexation of Bosnia, Ger- 
many uncovered the military unreadiness of Russia. When 
Austria insisted that the annexation must be regarded as a 
fait accompli, Germany standing beside her in “shining 
armor” warned her enemies that the only alternative to their 
acquiescence was war. ‘The threat was sufficient. The 
whole Russian policy, encouraging Serbia and threatening 
Austria and Germany, collapsed, at least momentarily, when 
Germany thus imposed her will upon Europe. 

Notwithstanding this setback and despite the death of 
Edward the Seventh, the international intrigue, Germans 
contend, was still carried on. The Agadir crisis of 1911 
furnishes clear proof, in their opinion, that the pressure 
against Germany did not slacken. ‘The French advance on 
Fez was held to be a direct contravention of the Act of 
Algeciras; and this aggression was supported in the most 
bellicose fashion by Lloyd George in his Mansion House 
speech, in which Germany was threatened with war if she 
dared to protest against the manoeuvres of the Entente. 
In France, anti-German demonstrations were staged with 
official consent, especially upon the Alsatian border, and the 
smouldering sparks of the revanche spirit were sedulously 
fanned at the instigation of the French government. 

At the same time, the third partner in the encircling coali- 
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tion is said to have been pursuing the policy of isolation with 
increasing enthusiasm. Russia’s defeat in 1909 had merely 
resulted in solidifying her determination to win a dominant 
position in the Near East, and also in bringing to a head 
her hatred of Germany. It must not be forgotten, the 
German writers contend, that the defeat in Manchuria had 
thoroughly discredited the pro-German officials and states- 
men in Russia; the revolutionary Radicals had disgusted 
the nation by their abortive movement of 1905; hence the 
field was clear for the Panslavists, whose creed is concen- 
trated in hatred of Germany and ambition to rule Constan- 
tinople. Behind this anti-German party stood the mass of 
the peasants, bribed by the Stolypin Land Act of 1907. 
Panslav nationalism had come fully into its own, and the 
result was what might have been expected—namely, “a 
drastic forward policy in the Balkans and Near Fast, thinly 
veiled incitements to the discontented Austrian Slavs, and a 
wave of anti-German feeling within Russia itself, more 
bitter than anything ever witnessed before.” 
Manifestations of Russia’s policy are said to have been 
numerous. After the failure of 1909, she immediately pre- 
pared a new project, nothing less than the unification of the 
Balkan States in a league which should nullify the military 
power of Austria. As it turned out, the league attacked, 
not Austria, but Turkey. But with this development Rus- 
sia was not ill-pleased, since the results of the Balkan wars 
were to enhance enormously the power of Serbia, and Russia 
planned to utilize Serbia as a stalking-horse for the attack, 
open or concealed, upon the disintegrating Hapsburg 
empire. In the meantime Russia, with British consent, is 
alleged to have developed her plans for control in the Middle 
East and Armenia. In 1909, upon the pretext of civil strife 
in Persia, she sent a military expedition to occupy Tabriz 
and with no delay proceeded to hold the chief cities in the 
northern zone in the grasp of her army. ‘Two years later she 
imposed her authority upon helpless Persia still more cyni- 
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cally. Fearful lest the energy and skill of Mr. Shuster should 
succeed in restoring order and thus block the Muscovite 
advance, fearful also of the growing influence of Germany, 
she combined with Great Britain to put a stop to the work 
of reorganization. Threatened with force, Persia was com- 
pelled to submit to the conditions thrust upon her, which 
included the removal of Mr. Shuster and the promise to 
appoint no other financial advisers without the sanction of 
the Russian and British Ministers. 

Plans for the partition of Turkey were under way at the 
same time. In 1913 Russia made a determined attempt to 
win a foothold in Turkish Armenia, which, if it had not been 
blocked by Germany, would have given the Czar’s govern- 
ment immediate and absolute control of eastern Asia Minor 
and upper Mesopotamia. Foiled in this direction, she was 
manifestly preparing for further aggressive action so soon 
as her intrigues in Serbia could be fully matured. 

That Russia was getting ready for an immediate attack 
seems certain to the German historians. In no other way 
can they explain her military preparation of 1912-1913 and 
the pressure which she exerted upon France, threatening 
her with the abrogation of the Dual Alliance, if she refused 
to re-establish the three years’ military service. Her own 
army was increased to a peace footing of approximately two 
millions; extensive strategic railway constructions in the 
direction of the German frontier were begun; artillery and 
munitions were purchased. Even the enormous loan placed 
in France could not long support the new military burden 
assumed by the Russian government, nor could the people 
carry it with their taxes. Obviously Russia was fully 
determined to force the issue in the near future. 

In these circumstances, came the murder of Franz Fer- 
dinand, which the Germans look upon as merely a move in 
the Russo-Serb intrigue against Austria-Hungary. For 
the sake of her continued political existence, Austria must 
destroy the intrigue at its roots. The note to Serbia and 
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German support of that note were, like Germany’s action 
in the earlier crises, merely counter-attacks delivered in 
answer to the aggression of her enemies. 

Such is the thesis which, if accepted, would shift the guilt 
and responsibility from German shoulders. For if the 
Entente Powers were in reality drawing the circle around 
Germany, and if we can credit the existence of a studied plot 
to isolate and systematically to weaken her, then her action 
in 1914 might be regarded as forced upon her, and she might 
fairly enter the plea of self-defense. 

There is, after all, no evidence sufficient to prove or dis- 
prove categorically this interpretation of events. The few 
documents adduced to strengthen the German case acquire 
significance only when taken in conjunction with certain 
assumptions, which are, to say the least, questionable. Other- 
wise, the German theory rests upon unsupported statements, 
often of an extremely unconvincing character. 

In the first instance, the Anglo-French Convention of 
1904 cannot of itself logically be adduced as evidence of a 
conspiracy to isolate Germany. The Convention on its face 
merely points to the desire of France and England to settle 
their reciprocal position in Morocco and Egypt. Even in 
its broader aspect, there is no trace of proof which would 
indicate a plot on the part of the two nations to form a com- 
bination designed to encompass the downfall of Germany. 

yerman diplomats, such as von Biilow, were ready at the 
time to admit that the Entente of 1904 was none of Ger- 
many’s business and threatened her in no fashion. In the 
absence of direct evidence to the contrary, is not the simplest 
explanation of the entente to be found in the frank desire of 
France and England to adjust the differences which weak- 
ened both their commercial capacity and their diplomatic 
effectiveness?) Thus regarded, the understanding forms the 
culmination of the British policy of compromise, character- 
ized by a hundred and more separate agreements all designed 
to settle the outstanding differences with other powers over 
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colonial questions. There is always a tendency to pass over 
the obvious interpretation of diplomacy in order to seize 
upon the more fantastic. But if we assume that this recon- 
ciliation was dictated by any other motive than self-protec- 
tion at the moment when German trade threatened to 
dominate the globe, we must assign to Edward the Seventh 
and Delcassé a Machiavellian craftiness that has never been 
observed by those who knew them most intimately. 

Nor in the case of the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 
can we find any proof sufficient to establish the existence of 
a preconceived Einkreisungspolitik directed against Ger- 
many. ‘The assertion that England concluded the Japanese 
treaty of 1902 in order first to weaken Russia and then use 
her against Germany has been so often repeated that it is 
firmly believed by German writers; to support this thesis, 
no jot or tittle of even hearsay evidence has been adduced. 
The entente which delimited Persia in 1907 and the so-called 
“strangling” of 1911 may have been crimes against a 
weaker state; that they were steps in a plot against Ger- 
many is far more questionable. At most they appear 
merely as defensive measures, calculated to safeguard Brit- 
ish interests, strategic and commercial, in the Persian Gulf, 
at the moment when Germany seemed to threaten the 
short-cut to Asia by the development of her Bagdad 
Railway. 

The German contention is perhaps stronger when we 
consider British support of France during the crises of 1906 
and 1911. In each of these Great Britain gave her unquali- 
fied support to France, although Germany had at least 
superficial grounds for protest. But even though the Ger- 
man protest may have been to some extent justifiable, it 
was the manner of protest rather than the fact, which gives 
to each crisis its peculiar significance and enables us to inter- 
pret the British official attitude without having recourse to 
the theory of Einkreiswngspolitik. For in each crisis Ger- 
many made it plain that she was striving, not for a share in 
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the settlement of Morocco, to which she was perhaps entitled, 
but for the dictatorship of European diplomacy, to which 
she was not entitled. Von Biilow admits that the action of 
Germany in 1905 was designed primarily as a chastisement 
to France, for daring to take diplomatic action without the 
sanction of Germany’s approval. The issue at bottom, then, 
was not one of colonial politics, but was a Machtfrage—a 
test of power between the Triple Alliance and the new 
Anglo-French Entente. Hence the brusqueness of the 
Kaiser’s declaration of hostility to French policy in North 
Africa, and hence the demand that Delcassé be expelled 
from the Quai d’Orsay. Under these circumstances, Eng- 
land’s support of France can far more reasonably be inter- 
preted as an attempt to frustrate the threat of German 
diplomatic hegemony, as an effort to maintain the Kuropean 
balance, than as a step in the isolation of Germany. 
Similarly, British action in 1911 appears more plausibly 
explained if we regard it as an attempt to prevent France 
from yielding to German threats of war, emphasized by the 
despatch of a gunboat to Agadir, than if we regard it as 
an effort to forge another link in the alleged chain of 
encirclement around Germany. 

When we come to the documentary evidence adduced by 
the German historians to prove the existence of an Entente 
conspiracy with the destruction of Germany as its aim, the 
weakness of their thesis is more apparent. For here we are 
dealing with definite historical material and not with mere 
interpretations of events. The Anglo-French and Anglo- 
Belgian military conversations are claimed by the Germans 
as irrefutable proofs that France and Great Britain were 
definitely preparing to crush Germany and that Belgium 
was their accomplice. But an analysis of these conversa- 
tions leads to a quite different conclusion. They certainly 
show that the two great western nations were considering 
the possibility of war with Germany; but it is always a 
defensive war which is under discussion. It was the build- 
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ing of German strategic railways on the Belgian frontier 
that first inspired the conversations; and their primary topic 
was the possibility of defending Belgium and northeastern 
France from the much-dreaded German invasion. In the 
Anglo-Belgian documents it is distinctly recorded that no 
British force should be sent to Belgium unless German 
troops had already entered, and the sole purpose of such a 
force was to help her protect her neutrality from Germany. 
The documents prove only that France and England feared 
lest Germany were meditating an aggressive war. There 
is no trace of a plan on their part to attack Germany. 

Had there been such a plan, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that there would have been some sort of co-ordination in the 
policies of the Entente Powers? And yet it is the lack of 
co-ordination which is the striking characteristic. The Ger- 
mans lay stress upon the interview of Reval in June, 1908, 
between Edward the Seventh and Nicholas the Second, and 
contend that England and Russia then agreed upon the divi- 
sion of the Near Kast. ‘This is mere speculation. What we 
know is that when it came to the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, at the moment when Russia, ill-prepared, was 
standing behind Serbia, France and England gave no effec- 
tive assistance to their alleged partner in the supposed 
anti-German plot. 

Three years later in the Agadir crisis, if the Triple 
Entente were in reality designed to block and isolate Ger- 
many at every step, we should expect to see Russia support- 
ing France and Great Britain in their opposition to German 
demands. But the Czar, apparently reconciled with Ger- 
many and even bound to her by the Potsdam Accord, has 
all the appearance of a disinterested spectator. If there 
really had been a plot for the encirclement of Germany and 
if the chief plotters were possessed of the Mephistophelian 
astuteness and cynicism ascribed to them by Germans, how 
is the lack of such co-operation to be explained? 

In the light of British action, it is almost incredible that 
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England should have partitioned the Near East with 
Russia in an anti-Turkish and anti-German sense. Her 
diplomats frowned upon the Balkan League; she gave no 
support to Russia’s attempt upon Armenia; in 1914, at the 
moment when Russia’s interests in the Balkans were 
imperilled by Austria’s note to Serbia, Sir Edward Grey 
declared that England would not allow herself to be drawn 
into a conflict which was concerned with merely Balkan 
questions. What an extraordinary attitude for a power 
which is alleged to have been co-partner with Russia in Near 
Eastern intrigues! 

The proverbial liking of the Asquith cabinet for compro- 
mises, in foreign as in domestic policy, renders extremely 
improbable its implication in a plot to isolate Germany. We 
find that cabinet working sedulously for a naval compromise 
with Germany. Again it assists materially in the Franco- 
German compromises of 1909 and 1911, which settled the 
Moroccan question. Finally, it even compromised with 
Germany the conflicting claims to Portuguese Africa and 
Mesopotamia. It is known that during the year preceding 
the war certain treaties were arranged by the British and 
German diplomats. From well-authenticated sources, it 
appears that Great Britain therein promised to satisfy the 
German demands for larger empire in Africa and for a 
commercial route to the East. The second of these treaties, 
approved as late as June, 1914, settled nothing less than the 
question of the Bagdad Railway, assuring to England the 
strategical security of the Persian Gulf, but guaranteeing 
to Germany the economic pathway for which she professed 
to be seeking. 

The significance of these treaties in our analysis of the 
German thesis of isolation can hardly be over-estimated. 
So far from conspiring to isolate and crush Germany in con- 
junction with Russia and France, Great Britain had shown 
herself ready to come to a fair settlement. She had given 
guarantees of good faith large enough to satisfy all reason- 
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able economic and moral aspirations on the part of her rival 
and furnished the clearest indication that she desired to live 
in peace and harmony with her. Unless we are willing to 
regard Asquith and Grey as the most cynical and treacher- 
ous diplomats of modern times, beside whom Bismarck 
might be regarded as a simple-souled Quaker, the theory 
of Einkreisung breaks down. 

In reviewing that theory, thus unsupported by direct 
evidence, questionable when we remember the lack of 
co-ordination between the Entente Powers, incomprehensi- 
ble in the light of the last treaties between England and 
Germany, we are forced inevitably to the conclusion that the 
German writers have returned to the elementary error of 
assuming their hypothesis and constructing their thesis 
thereon. Taking it for granted that England was deter- 
mined to isolate and destroy Germany, they have twisted 
the facts to suit their premise. Edward the Seventh, 
regarded as the arch plotter, is assumed to be working 
solely for German downfall; therefore the ententes with 
France and Russia are to be regarded as first steps in the 
conspiracy. England’s intervention in the Moroccan crises 
was merely the effort to embroil France and Germany. 
Her attempt to limit naval armaments was a crafty intrigue 
to cripple German sea power. Finally, England’s last 
reconciliation with Germany was faithless hypocrisy, calcu- 
lated to lull Germany into the sense of careless security at 
the moment when England planned to stick the knife in her 
back. The German theory furnishes valuable material for 
a psychological study of the Teuton in time of stress. As 
an historical thesis it fails. . 











THE WILL TO PERFECTION 


By JoHN MASEFIELD 


O wretched man, that, for a little mile 

Crawls beneath heaven for his brother’s blood, 
Whose days the planets number with their style, 
To whom all earth is slave, all living, food; 


O withering man, within whose folded shell 
Lies yet the seed, the spirit’s quickening corn, 
That Time and Sun will change out of the cell 
Into green meadows, in the world unborn; 


If Beauty be a dream, do but resolve 

And fire shall come, that in the stubborn clay 
Works to make perfect till the rocks dissolve, 
The barriers burst and beauty takes her way, 


Beauty herself, within whose blossoming Spring 
Even wretched man shall clap his hands and sing. 




















CRUELTY AND HUMOR 


By AGNeEs REPPLIER 


HE unhallowed alliance between the cruelty that we hate 

and the humor that we prize is a psychological problem 
which frets the candid mind. Hazlitt analyzed it pitilessly, 
but without concern, because humanity was not his playing 
card. No writer of the nineteenth century dared to be so 
clearly and consciously inhumane as was Hazlitt. Shakes- 
peare and Scott recognized this alliance, and were equally 
unconcerned, because they accepted life on its own terms, 
and were neither the sport of illusions nor the prey of reali- 
ties. It took the public—always more or less kind-hearted— 
two hundred years to sympathize with the wrongs of Shy- 
lock, and three hundred years to wince at the misery of 
Malvolio. 

It was with something akin to regret that Mr. Lang 
watched the shrivelling of that “full-blown comic sense” 
which accompanied the cruel sports of an earlier generation, 
the bull-baiting, and badger-drawing, and cock-fights, and 
prize-fights which Englishmen loved, and which taught them 
to value courage, and look unmoved on pain. In 1699 the 
old Kast India Company lost its claim against the New Com- 
pany by two parliamentary votes; and this measure was 
passed in the absence of friendly members, who had been 
seduced from their posts by the unwonted spectacle of a 
tiger-baiting. In 1818 Christopher North (black be his 
memory!) described graphically and with smothered glee 
the ignoble game of cat-worrying, which ran counter to 
British sporting instincts, to the roughly interpreted fair play 
which severed brutality from baseness. There was never 
a time when some English voice was not raised to protest 
against that combination of cruelty and cowardice which 
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pitted strength against weakness, or overwhelming odds 
against pure gallantry of spirit. The first Englishman to 
assert that animals had a right to legal protection was John 
Evelyn. He grasped this novel point of view through sheer 
horror and disgust because a stallion had been baited with 
dogs in London, and had fought so bravely that the dogs 
could not fasten on him until the men in charge ran him 
through with their swords. Evelyn asked, and asked in 
vain, that the law should intervene to punish such barbarity. 

Half a century later we hear the same cry of indignation, 
the same appeal for pity and redress. This time it comes 
from Horace Walpole, who is beside himself with fury 
because some scoundrels at Dover had roasted a fox alive, 
to mark—with apt symbolism—their disapproval of Charles 
Fox. Walpole, whom Lord Minto characterized as “a prim, 
precise, pretending, conceited savage, but a most un-English 
one,” demonstrated on this occasion the alien nature of his 
sympathies by an outbreak of rage against the cruelty which 
he was powerless to punish. It is interesting to note that 
he denounced the deed as “a savage meanness which an 
Iroquois would have scorned”; showing that he and Lord 
Minto regarded savagery from different angles. So, it will 
be remembered, did Lord Byron and Izaak Walton. When 
the former dared to call the latter “a sentimental savage,” 
he brought down upon his own head, “bloody but unbowed,” 
the wrath of British sportsmen, of British churchmen, of 
British sensibility. Even in far-off America an outraged 
editor protested shrilly against this monde bestorné, this sud- 
den onslaught of vice upon virtue, this reversal of outlawry 
and order. 

The effrontery of the attack startled a decorous world. 
Lord Byron had so flaunted his immoralities that he had 
become the scapegoat of society. He had been driven forth 
from a pure, or at least respectable, island, to dally with sin 
under less austere skies. The household virtues shuddered 
at his name. Izaak Walton, on the contrary, had been 
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recognized in his day as a model of domestic sobriety. He 
had lived happily with two wives (one at a time), and had 
spent much of his life “in the families of the eminent clergy- 
men of England, of whom he was greatly beloved.” He 
was buried in Winchester Cathedral, where English fisher- 
men erected a statue to commemorate his pastime. His bust 
adorns the church of St. Mary, Stafford, where he was 
baptized. His second wife sleeps under a monument in 
Worcester Cathedral. Dr. Johnson and Wordsworth— 
great sponsors of morality—united in his praise. Mr. Lang 
(an enthusiastic angler) pronounced him to be “a kind, 
humorous, and pious soul.” Charles Lamb, who thought 
angling a cruel sport, wrote to Wordsworth, “Izaak Walton 
hallows any page in which his reverend name appears.’ 

This admirable Crichton, this honored guest of “eminent 
clergymen,” was the man whom Byron—who had never so 
much as supped with a curate—selected to attack on the 
score of morality, and to attack in his most scandalously 
indecent poem. His lilting lines, 





The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it, 





were ribald enough in all conscience; but, by way of super- 
defiance, he added a perfectly serious note in which he 
pointed out the deliberate character of Walton’s inhumanity. 
The famous passage in “The Compleat Angler,’ which 
counsels fishermen to use the impaled frog as though they 
loved him,—‘“‘that is, harm him as little as you may possibly, 
that he may live the longer,” and the less famous, but 
equally explicit passages which deal with the tender treat- 
ment of dace and snails, sickened Byron’s soul, especially 
when topped off by the most famous passage of all: “God 
never did make a more calm, quiet, innocent recreation than 
fishing.” The picture of the Almighty smiling down on the 
pangs of his irrational creatures, in sportsmanlike sympathy 
with his rational creature (who could recite poetry and quote 
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the Scriptures) was more than Byron could bear. He was 
keenly aware that he offered no shining example to the 
world; but he had never conceived of God as a genial specta- 
tor of cruelty or of vice. 

Therefore this open-eyed sinner called the devout and 
decent Walton a sentimental savage; therefore he wrote dis- 
respectful words about the “cruel, cold, and stupid sport of 
angling”; therefore he said, ““No angler can be a good man’; 
which comprehensive remark caused the public to ask tartly— 
and not unreasonably—who appointed Lord Byron to be 
its monitor? The fantastic love of animals, which was one 
of the poet’s most engaging traits, may have been deepened 
by his resentment against men. Nevertheless, we recognize 
it as a genuine and generous sentiment, ennobling, and also 
amusing, as most genuine and generous sentiments are apt 
to be. The eaglet that he shot on the shore of Lepanto, 
and whose life he vainly tried to save, was the last bird to 
die by his hand. He had an embarrassing habit of becom- 
ing attached to wild animals and to barnyard fowls. An 
ungrateful civet cat, having bitten a footman, escaped from 
bondage. A goose, bought to be fattened for Michaelmas, 
never achieved its destiny; but was raised to the dignity and 
emoluments of a household pet, and carried about in a basket, 
swung securely under the poet’s travelling carriage. These 
amiable eccentricities won neither respect nor esteem. Byron 
could not in cold blood have hurt anything that breathed; 
but there was a general impression that a man who was living 
with another man’s wife had no business to be so kind to 
animals, and certainly no business to censure respectable 
and church-going citizens who were cruel to them. 

Nevertheless, the battle so inauspiciously begun has been 
_ waged ever since, and has found more impeccable cham- 
pions. It was possible for Charles Lamb to sigh with one 
breath over the “intolerable pangs” inflicted by “meek” 
anglers, and to rejoice with the next over the page hallowed 
by the angler’s reverend name. Happily for himself and 
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for his readers, he had that kind of a mind. But Huxley, 
whose mind was singularly inflexible and unaccommodating, 
refused such graceful concessions. All forms of cruelty 
were hateful to him. Of one distinguished and callous vivi- 
sector he said plainly that he would like to send him to the 
treadmill. But he would hear no word against vivisection 
from gentlemen who angled with live bait, and he expressed 
this unsportsmanlike view in his “Elementary Instruction 
in Physiology.” Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson’s piteous 
lines on the little dace whose hard fate it is to furnish an 
hour’s “innocent recreation” for the angler, had not then 
been written; but Huxley needed no such incentive to 
sympathy. No man in England reverenced the gospel of 
amusement less than he did. No man was less swayed by 
sentiment, or daunted by ridicule. 

When Hazlitt wrote, “One rich source of the ludicrous 
is distress with which we cannot sympathize from its absurdity 
or insignificance,” he touched the keynote of unconcern. 
Insignificant distress makes merry a humane world. “La 
malignité naturelle aux hommes est le principe de la 
comédie.” Distress which could be forced to appear absurd 
made merry a world which had not been taught the elements 
of humanity. The elaborate jests which enlivened the 
Roman games were designed to show that terror and pain 
might, under rightly conceived circumstances, be infinitely 
amusing. When the criminal appointed to play the part of 
Icarus lost his wings at the critical moment which precipi- 
tated him into a cage of hungry bears, the audience appreci- 
ated the humor of the situation. It was a good practical 
joke, and the possible distaste of Icarus for his rdle lent 
pungency to the cleverly contrived performance. “By mak- 
ing suffering ridiculous,” said Mr. Pater, “you enlist against 
the sufferer much real and all would-be manliness, and do 
much to stifle any false sentiment of compassion.” 

Scott, who had a clear perception of emotions he did not 
share, gives us in “Quentin Durward” an apt illustration 
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of human suffering rendered absurd by its circumstances, 
and made serviceable by the pleasure which it gives. Louis 
the Eleventh and Charles of Burgundy are fairly healed of 
rancorous fear and hatred by their mutual enjoyment of a 
man-hunt. The sight of the mock herald, doubling and 
turning in mad terror with the great boar hounds at his 
heels, so delights the royal spectators that the king, reeling 
with laughter, catches hold of the duke’s ermine mantle for 
support; the duke flings his arm over the king’s shoulder; 
and these mortal enemies are converted, through sympathy 
with each other’s amusement, into something akin to friend- 
ship. When Charles, wiping his streaming eyes, says poig- 
nantly, “Ah, Louis, Louis, would to God thou wert as 
faithful a monarch as thou art a merry companion!” we 
recognize the touch of nature—of fallen nature—which 
makes the whole world kin. Ambroise Paré tells us that at 
the siege of Metz, in 1552, the French soldiers fastened live 
cats to their pikes, and hung them over the walls, crying 
“Miaut, Miaut,” while the Spanish soldiers shot at the 
animals as though they had been popinjays, and both 
besiegers and besieged enjoyed the sport in a spirit of frank 
derision. 

This simple, undisguised barbarity lacks one element, 
intensely displeasing to the modern mind—the element of 
bad taste. Imperial Rome had no conception of a slave 
or a criminal as a being whose sensations counted, save 
as they affected others, save as they afforded, or failed to 
afford, a pleasurable experience to Romans. Human rights 
were as remote from its cognizance as animal rights were 
remote from the cognizance of the Middle Ages. The sur- 
vival of savagery in man’s heart is terrifying rather than 
repellent, it humiliates more than it affronts. Whatever is 
natural is likely to be bad; but it is also likely to come within 
the scope, if not of our sympathy, at least of our understand- 
ing. Where there is no introspection there is no incongruity, 
nothing innately and sickeningly inhuman and ill-bred. 
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The most unpleasant record which has been preserved for 
us is the long Latin poem written by Robert Grove, after- 
wards Bishop of Chichester, and printed in 1685. It is 
dedicated to the memory of William Harvey, and describes 
with unshrinking serenity the vivisection of a dog to demon- 
strate Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood. 
Such experiments, made before the day of anaesthetics, 
involved the prolonged agony of the animal used for experi- 
mentation. Harvey appears to have been a man as remote 
from pity as from ferocity. He desired to reach and to 
prove a supremely valuable scientific truth. He succeeded, 
and there are few who question his methods. But that a 
man should write in detail—and in verse—about such dread- 
ful work, that he should dwell composedly upon the dog’s 
excruciating pain, and compliment the poor beast on the 
useful part he plays, goes beyond endurance. Grove, who 
had that pretty taste for classicism so prevalent among 
English clerics, calls on Apollo and Minerva to lend Harvey 
their assistance, and promises the dog that (if Apollo and 
Minerva play their parts) he will become a second Lycisca, 
and will join Procyon and Sirius in the heavens. 

Here is an instance in which a rudimentary sense of pro- 
priety would have saved a gentleman and a scholar from 
insulting the principles of good taste. It is more agreeable 
to contemplate the brutal crowd surrounding a baited bear 
than to contemplate this divine writing in the seclusion of 
his library. Religion and scholarship have their respon- 
sibilities. The German soldiers who ravaged Belgium 
outraged the sentiments of humanity; but the German 
professors who sat at their desks alternately defending and 
denying these ravages, outraged, not merely humanity, but 
the taste and intelligence of the world. Theirs is the 
unpardonable sin. 

Cruelty is as old as life, and will cease only when life 
ceases. It has passed its candid stage long, long ago. It 
must now be condoned for its utility, or laughed at for its 
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fun. Our comic sense, if less full-blown than of yore, still 
relishes its measure of brutality. To write gaily about the 
infliction of pain is to win for it forgiveness. Douglas Jer- 
rold found something infinitely amusing in the sensations 
of the lobster put into a pot of cold water, and boiled. His 
description of the perspiring crustacean, unable to under- 
stand the cause of its rapidly increasing discomfort, was 
thought so laughable that it was reprinted, as a happy 
example of the writer’s humor, in a recently published vol- 
ume on Jerrold’s connection with “Punch.” ‘The same 
genial spirit animated an American Senator who opposed 
the sentimental exclusion of egrets from commerce. It was 
the opinion of this gallant gentleman that the Lord created 
white herons to supply ornaments “for the hats of our 
beautiful ladies”; and having expressed his sympathy with 
the designs of Providence, he proposed in merry mood that 
we should establish foundling asylums for the nestlings 
deprived of their over-decorated parents—as waggish a 
witticism as one would want to hear. 

When an eminently respectable American newspaper can 
be convulsively funny, or at least can try to be convulsively 
funny, over the sale of a horse, twenty-seven years old, blind, 
rheumatic, and misshapen, to a Chicago huckster for fifteen 
cents, we have no need to sigh over our waning sense of 
humor. The happy thought of calling the horse Algernon 
gave a rich twang to this comic episode, and saved the cheer- 
ful reader from any intrusive sentiment of pity. When a 
pious periodical, published in the interests of a Christian 
church, can tell us, in a rollicking Irish story, how a farmer, 
speeding through the frozen night, empties a bag of kittens 
into the snow, and whips up his horse, pretending playfully 
that the “craitures” are overtaking him, we make comfort- 
ably sure that religion lends itself as deftly as journalism 
to the light-hearted drolleries of the cruel. 

Novelists who understand how easy a thing it is to gratify 
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our humorous susceptibilities, venture upon doubtful jests. 
Mr. Tarkington knows very well that the spectacle of a boy 
dismembering an insect calls for reprobation; but that if the 
boy’s experiments can be described as “infringing upon the 
domain of Dr. Carrell,” they make a bid for laughter. 
‘“Penrod’s efforts—with the aid of a pin—to effect a trans- 
ference of living organism were unsuccessful; but he con- 
vinced himself forever that a spider cannot walk with a 
beetle’s legs.” It is funny to those who relish the fun. If 
it does not, as Mr. Pater advises, make suffering ridiculous, 
it makes sympathy ridiculous, as being a thing more serious 
than the occasion warrants. The reader who is not amused 
tries to forget the incident, and hurries cheerfully on. 

A more finished example of callous gaiety, and one which 
has been more widely appreciated, may be found in a story 
called “Crocker’s Hole” by Blackmore. It tells how a 
young man named Pike, whom “Providence” had created 
for angling (the author is comfortably sure on this point), 
caught an old and wary trout by the help of a new and 
seductive bait. The over-wrought, over-colored beauty of 
Blackmore’s style is in accord with his highly sophisticated 
sense of humor: 

“The lover of the rose knows well a gay, voluptuous beetle, 
whose pleasure it is to lie embedded in a fount of beauty. 
Deep among the incurving petals of the blushing fragrance 
he loses himself in his joys till a breezy waft reveals him. 
And when the sunlight breaks upon his luscious dissipation, 
few would have the heart to oust such a gem from such a 
setting. All his back is emerald sparkles; all his front, red 
Indian gold, and here and there he grows white spots to 
save the eye from aching. Pike slipped in his finger, fetched 
him out, and gave him a little change of joys by putting a 
Limerick hook through his thorax, and bringing it out 
between his elytra. Cetonia aurata liked it not, but pawed 
the air very naturally, fluttered his wings, and trod prettily 
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upon the water under a lively vibration. He looked quite 
as happy, and considerably more active than when he had 
been cradled in the anthers of a rose.” 

The story is an angling story, and it would be unreason- 
able to spoil it by sympathizing with the bait. But there is 
something in the painting of the little beetle’s beauty, and 
in the amused description of its pain, which would sicken a 
donkey-beating costermonger, if he were cultivated enough 
to know what the author was driving at. It takes education 
and an unswerving reverence for sport to save us from the 
costermonger’s point of view. 

There are times when it is easier to mock than to pity, 
there are occasions when we may be seduced from blame, 
even if we are not won all the way to approval. Mrs. Pen- 
nell, in her very interesting and very candid life of Whistler, 
tells us that the artist gratified a grudge against his Vene- 
tian landlady by angling for her gold-fish (placed tempt- 
ingly on a ledge beneath his window sill); that he caught 
them, fried them, and dropped them dexterously back into 
their bowl. It is a highly illustrative anecdote, and we are 
more amused than we have any business to be. Mr. 
Whistler’s method of revenge was the method of the Irish 
tenants who hocked their landlord’s cattle; but the adroit- 
ness of his malice, and the whimsical picture it presents, 
disarms sober criticism. A sympathetic setting for such an 
episode would have been a comedy played in the streets of 
Mantua, under the gay rule of Francesco Gonzaga, and 
before the eyes of that fair Isabella d’Este who bore tran- 
quilly the misfortunes of others. 

We hear so much about the sanitary qualities of laughter, 
we have been taught so seriously the gospel of amusement, 
that any writer, preacher, or lecturer, whose smile is broad 
enough to be infectious, finds himself a prophet in the market 
place. A whole school of oppressively blithesome novelists 
and story-writers, who might be called professional pur- 
veyors of good cheer, are sunning themselves in public favor. 
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They call on us to be glad in and out of season, with and 
without reason; and because we are heavy-hearted, we wel- 
come their washy sentiment, their flaccid jokes, as some- 
thing meritorious. 
exhausted spirits and disposes us to good will—which is 


true. 









Laughter, we are told, freshens our 


It is also true that laughter quiets our uneasy scru- 
Whatever we 


ples, and disposes us to simple savagery. 
laugh at, we condone, and the echo of man’s malicious mirth 
rings pitilessly through the centuries. 
scorn, wit which has no sting, jests which have no victim, 
these are not the pleasantries which have aroused Promethean 
) laughter, nor fed the comic sense of a conventionalized rather 
than a civilized world. 
cemented with sickly qualities; and whoever should divest 
| man of the seeds of those qualities would destroy the 
fundamental conditions of life.” 

















Humor which has no 


“Our being,” says Montaigne, “is 











ON BREAKFAST 
By Henry Dwiceut SEepewick 


INNER has its partisans; and many a good argument 

supports their position. There is wine—the glorious 
deep reds of claret, the rich yellows of sherry, the tumultuous 
bubbles of champagne; there is salad, the handiwork of 
nature is more than enhanced by the dressing, ars swperat 
opus, whether the simple French mixture or the voluptuous 
smoothness of mayonnaise; there is cheese in infinite variety, 
the homelike American cheese, whose odors conjure up 
memories of childhood—farmhouse, pasture, ruminating 
cows, and Mike, the farmer’s boy,—Swiss cheese, Gorgon- 
zola, or Stilton, enriched (if the housekeeper knows her busi- 
ness) by inpourings of port or brandy. But more than 
dishes or decanters is the consciousness that the day’s work 
is done, that the office has been left behind, that the repose 
or recreation of the evening has been earned, that now leisure 
with all its concomitants—friends, flirtation, club, theatre, 
or book—belongs of right to us, and that the path of leisure 
leads to the divine garden of sleep. Besides all this, on top 
of dinner, like the crown on the head of a king, comes the 
cigar. No wonder that dinner has its partisans. For the 
most part they are successful men, satisfied with their day’s 
work, content with themselves; and their dinner is solid, like 
their fortunes. 

Other people put lunch first. These are chiefly ladies who 
delight in the society of other ladies, and persons with a ten- 
dency to cultivate physical ailments who have lived much 
abroad and find the déjeuner a la fourchette the zenith of 
their day. But this faction is not to be compared with the 
partisans of dinner either in numbers, importance, or in the 
zeal and conviction of their opinions. Matched with the 
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dinner lovers, lunchers are a frivolous body; the real 
contention lies between diners and breakfasters. 

Breakfast lovers need play no defensive game, they stand 
upon the positive merits of their cause. In the first place, 
breakfast comes at the beginning of the day, it arrives, as 
it were, on the wings of the morning. In comparison with 
dinner it is like youth to old age. Dinner is an affair of 
gaslight, electricity, or candles; but to illumine the break- 
fast table the morning sun bursts through the windows and 
gilds plates, dishes, coffee-pot, and cream-pitcher— 


Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendor, valley, rock, or hill. 


Breakfast is the poetry of eating. Strong with the invigor- 
ation of sleep, still animated by the intimacies of soap and 
water, a man comes to his breakfast like a boy; a boy comes 
down like winged Mercury, and takes his seat as if alighted 
on a heaven-kissing hill. Breakfast is the handiwork of 
Lucifer, Son of the Morning, and no doubt caused the 
arrogance that wrought his fall. Freshness sits at your 
right hand, the dust of the day has not yet settled on your 
soul, and you meet your fellows like morning stars shining 
at each other. “Good morning!’ What a delightful 
greeting! Did a “good evening” ever sound so musically 
as “good morning,” when the first fragrance of coffee, 
muffins, and honey bursts upon the anticipating senses. 
Tripping down stairs is almost like flying, and pulling out 
one’s chair gives the last fillip to appetite. Everything is 
welcome and welcoming. The dog wags his tail with more 
than his usual cordiality even to a stranger, and looks up 
for a morsel with an especial supplication. The cat purrs 
louder than ever; even summer flies lose a portion of 
their intolerableness. Porcelain turns a translucent cheek 
towards the sun’s kisses and crockery makes high resolutions 
of lightness and fragility, while silver gleams and glitters. 
Breakfast is the meal of boys and girls, of mirth, innocence, 
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hope, and laughter. Dinner is a serious, middle-aged affair, 
garnished with ceremony; imagine having to dress for 
breakfast! The moment a meal has a prescribed costume 
it loses spontaneity, naturalness, it denies its most intimate 
humanity, it abandons its artless charms. The quality of 
breakfast is not strained, it is free, untrammelled, and calls 
for a complete self-surrender to the morning appetite. In 
the evening the diner eats in regular sequence; he is on board 
the inexorable dining car of custom that carries him from 
course to course, stopping at every station, whether the 
traveller will or no; but the breakfaster reaches for the but- 
ter, he passes his plate twice, or may be three times, for 
scrambled eggs, and if he be so minded heaps his oatmeal 
with brown sugar. Then at breakfast the vulgarity of any 
reference to the effects of food on the body’s health is never 
permitted; apprehensions of indigestion are banished by the 
optimism of morning; there is no discussion about typhoid, 
such as accompanies oysters; none of the events that may 
follow tomato salad, lobster, or mince pie. No microphobia 
darkens the morning tablecloth. 

But my object is not to argue the superiority of breakfast 
to dinner; breakfast lovers are more than tolerant, they 
grant license to all tastes, let them that will prefer dinner. 
My object is to clarify the questions that beset every right- 
minded breakfaster with regard to breakfast. Poor human- 
ity has too few pleasures, it is narrowly circumscribed, and 
one of our crying needs is to bring art into daily life, to lift 
day by day the routine happenings to a higher level, to get 
out of little things all the pleasure they can yield—in a word, 
to increase and ennoble civilization. And of those matters 
that rest directly upon an animal basis, but also embody 
some of the best in our civilization, breakfast is the chief. 

Many questions come up at once. Perhaps the most 
fundamental lies between breakfasting in company and 
breakfasting alone. At first blush breakfast seems a soci- 
able meal; at that hour a man is best satisfied, or least dis- 
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contented, with himself, and in a mood to make the most of 
the world. Human vitality is at its maximum, mere exist- 
ence lugs exhilaration along with it; good humor mantles 
everything. But there is an uncertainty in company, even 
when you may choose it; for temperament is never to be 
wholly trusted (artists are dangerous people to meet at 
breakfast), and there are a thousand happenings—troubled 
sleep, early awakening, mosquitoes, a surmised mouse, no 
hot water, buttoned boots, putting studs in a shirt—that may 
occur between going to bed at night and coming down to 
breakfast in the morning, and ill-adjusted feelings in even 
one member of the company may dampen the spirits of all. 
Company is no doubt the better state, and brings out the full 
capacities for pleasure that lie in breakfast, but a solitary 
breakfast is safer; solitary pleasantness is more tempered 
but it is more certain. 

This decision, which perhaps errs on the side of prudence, 
leads to another question. How about the morning paper? 
Our modern habits compel us to take a newspaper; patriotic 
curiosity, civic, social, human interest, oblige us to find out 
what our statesmen, our philanthropists, our revivalists, our 
theatres, and our colleges are about; and breakfast is the 
natural and convenient time for disposing of the paper. 
But a newspaper is not really fitted to bring out the best in 
breakfast. Newspapers arouse our sectarian emotions, our 
prejudices, our annoyance, sometimes our disgust; by pre- 
senting yesterday in all its nakedness, they get between us 
and the hope of the coming day. A paper forces our atten- 
tion to leap from headline to headline, it obliges us to read 
surmises as to what may happen to-morrow, and denials of 
what was published yesterday, and to pretend to interest 
ourselves in all the multifarious doings of the world on the 
ground of humani nihil a me alienum puto, no matter how 
alien the multifarious matters of the world may really and 
should really be to us. On the whole a newspaper pulls us 
down from our morning conception of ourselves and of life 
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to facts and reality or whatever it calls the dingy pictures 
that it presents. 

On the other hand, nobody should breakfast alone without 
something beside food to hold his attention; a book is neces- 
sary. The right book varies with the individual. Some 
persons, imbued with eight-o’clock-in-the-morning hopeful- 
ness like to read something of a high and serious cast, 
Epictetus or a book of poetry. Personally, to read avowed 
moralizing seems to me inappropriate at breakfast, it sug- 
gests the idea that you expect a neighbor to come in and 
catch you at it; and poetry is too delicate, too exigent, to 
share attention with muffins and butter. There are, how- 
ever, some poems that, to be read at all, must be read at 
solitary breakfasts; such a poem is the “Faérie Queene.” 
Many people with a recognized taste for poetry read the 
first book of the “Faérie Queene”; men of letters, profes- 
sors, teachers of English, undergraduates aspiring to attain 
the honor list, sometimes read two or three books; but, so 
far as I know, only the solitary breakfaster reads them all. 
A third cup of very excellent coffee may lead you on to “Sir 
Guyon or Temperaunce,” and a fourth sausage tempt you 
towards “Sir Calidore or Courtesie”; unless you make a 
habit of taking the poem to breakfast you will never finish 
it. But the “Faérie Queene” has too many beautiful pas- 
sages to serve as a proper accompaniment to breakfast, for 
whatever it be, the book must be subordinate to the main 
business of breakfast; and this necessary subordination ren- 
ders poetry, which should be subordinate to nothing, out of 
the question. A breakfast book must be in prose; Hazlitt’s 
essays, for instance, Boswell’s “Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides,” or some short stories of the past generation. 

The French understand the appropriate literature for 
breakfast, and publish a breakfast newspaper, the “Figaro” ; 
its airy leaders, its artfully elegant little narratives, its 
feualleton make it the indispensable accompaniment of coffee 
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and rolls. It would go nearly as well with our own heavy- 
weight repast, but for an American to read the “Figaro” 
two weeks old, would imply an exotic taste that a believer 
in nationalism must condemn. Native literature, I mean 
English literature, is the best breakfast reading, but if a 
solitary breakfaster prefers Balzac’s letters or Anatole 
France’s “Vie Littéraire,” why let him follow his taste. 

In English, letters and memoirs make excellent eight or 
nine o’clock in the morning reading, if they are not too 
emotional (Mrs. Browning’s letters could not be read), and 
fit in admirably between oatmeal and muffins; but essays 
are best—Charles Lamb, Stevenson, Barrie, Crothers, 
according as your taste demands more or less the perspective 
of time. If I were called upon as a hotel-keeper to chain 
one book to a breakfast table, as in more pious times a Bible 
was chained to the bedpost, I should choose Thackeray’s 
“Roundabout Papers” for that honor. There you have a 
capital breakfast book. 

The “Roundabout Papers” or a volume of Lockhart, for 
Sir Walter Scott is the noblest of morning companions, 
having been laid beside you and held open by the edge of 
the toast-rack, the next matter to be considered is the break- 
fast itself. Coffee, of course, is the Ariel of the repast; and 
it is by no means necessary that it should be made on the 
table, as many connoisseurs think. Connoisseurs have much 
to say in behalf of charming the sense of sight as well as 
that of smell, so that the human being shall, as far as it is 
possible, appreciate what the divine gift of coffee is. But 
elaborate coffee machines get out of order, take lots of time, 
and divert the attention. Coffee needs no such mechanical 
aids, it has all the charms granted to food or drink. If the 
ancients had known it, there would have been a tumultuous 
cult of the goddess Coffea, and the choruses of Euripides 
would have been sung by Cofferantes. Coffee has the 
romance of wine, and caffeine is far less maleficent than 
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alcohol. I cannot believe, I admit, that Aphrodite would 


have been as lovely among coffee plants as in the vines of 
Ida— 


and o’er her rounded form 
Between the shadows of the vine-bunches, 
Floated the glowing sunlights, as she moved. 


The coffee bean is indeed less beautiful than the grape clus- 
ters, and the coffee grinder is less romantic than the wine- 
press, but there all inferiority ceases. The odor of coffee is 
as noble as the bouquet of Chateau-Yquem; its color— 
“dark am I but comely’—is less glorious than the ruby of 
Burgundy or the tints of Rhine wine, but it betokens inno- 
cence with exhilaration. Poets have neglected coffee; partly 
because poets are greatly under the influence of tradition, 
partly because coffee is a hard word to find a rhyme for; 
one had hoped that vers libres would give scope to coffee 
lovers. But the vers-librettisti and vers-librettistae (those 
gentlemen and ladies who write poetry for the eye and the 
ear rather than for the intelligence) have been equally neg- 
ligent. Philosophers do not care for breakfast; Kant took 
a pipe and a stroll for his morning meal, and, if we were 
to inquire into the habits of the extremely modern poets we 
should be likely to find that they are equally reckless of 
breakfast. I suspect them of gruel or mutton broth. To 
return: as I have said, no poet has celebrated coffee. 
Shakespeare came too soon. Pope has a mere reference— 


Coffee, which makes the politician wise, 
And see through all things with his half-shut eyes. 


But in Pope’s day coffee was an affair of afternoon and 
company and did not appeal to the romantic sentiments as 
breakfast coffee does. 

Coffee is the corner stone of breakfast; it needs no eulogy. 
I only dwell upon it, because under the inspiration of its 
fumes everybody must become more and more convinced that 
Charles Lamb’s, Sidney Smith’s, or Thackeray’s essays are 
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the most appropriate breakfast reading—essays old enough 
to be embedded in English literature. Thackeray’s essays, I 
say, not his novels. Novels, plays, and wayward forms of 
belles lettres are very rarely suitable. If you read Mrs. 
Humphry Ward at breakfast, you find yourself putting 
three lumps of sugar into your cup; or if it be Lord Dun- 
sany, you will empty the sugar bowl. If I were to imagine 
a perfect breakfast, I should open the “Roundabout Papers” 
at a “Lazy Idle Boy” or take up Hazlitt’s essay “On Going 
a Journey,” and having read a page I should take coffee- 
pot in one hand, hot-milk jug in the other, and pour forth 
a fitting eulogy. After pouring out cup number one I 
should read a second page, and then eat an apple or an 
orange, for the morning freshness requires some juicy fruit. 

After oatmeal, comes an egg, by preference coddled. 
Tenderness, next to freshness, is the noblest virtue in an egg, 
and coddling alone brings out all the tenderness an egg is 
capable of. A three minute egg is well enough if you must 
catch a train or be down town at some impossible hour, but 
it is not on the same shelf—if one may designate breakfast 
dishes by the books that should accompany them—with a 
coddled egg. Poached eggs, scrambled eggs, fried eggs, 
omelets, are not adapted for a solitary breakfast. In the first 
place no cook will poach or fry or scramble only one egg, and 
two are too many, for breakfast needs a topping off with 
honey or marmalade, and two eggs crowd out such a possi- 
bility; besides eggs on toast require knife and fork, and 
these utensils need both eyes. You cannot read and cut up 
at the same time; whereas an egg in the shell may be left 
to the blind care of hand and egg-spoon. A hard boiled egg 
is not to be thought of, unless indeed (by some law of com- 
pensation) one happens to be reading sentimental poetry or 
vers de société which supply the soft coddle one would get 
in a properly cooked egg. The case is different when a man 
prepares for a long out-of-doors day, and needs a good plate 
of eggs and bacon and ends up with buckwheat cakes and 
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maple syrup; that is quite another sort of breakfast and 
requires a different book. Nevertheless Lockhart and Bos- 
well are always in order, especially if bacon and eggs and 
buckwheat cakes are to be the breakfast fare for a week or 
so; continuity for the body prescribes continuity for the 
mind. 

There is, as I have tried to indicate, some nicety in select- 
ing the right book for breakfast, but you face a much greater 
difficulty in starting with the book and deciding on the right 
breakfast. If you stop in the library first and choose a book, 
then you are in a pickle; but this seldom happens unless you 
are travelling. On such unfortunate occasions, you take 
your book from your bag and descend to the hotel dining- 
room, where you are confronted by the bill of fare. The 
waiter stands expectant, paper and pencil in hand; he thinks 
your indecision indicates a hypochondriac or a gourmet, and 
his attitude of patient expectation aggravates your per- 
plexity. The ordinary solution is to give up the book and 
take to a newspaper, or to devote oneself solely to the sau- 
sages, bacon, kidneys, hash, omelet, lyonnaise potatoes, fried 
hominy, and baked apples that the table d’hote and the 
attentive waiter thrust upon you. But if you are a resolute 
reader and desire your book to give the tone to breakfast, then 
you must summon all your perspicacity and pick out from 
the bill of fare the appropriate dishes. But a choice of food 
under these circumstances is an art by itself. What should 
one eat with a volume of O. Henry’s stories, for instance? 
A New England dish of sausages, cakes, and syrup? Mrs. 
Wharton would require black coffee, toast, and radishes; 
cream, even boiled milk, would curdle in company with 
“Ethan Frome.” I have sometimes speculated what one 
should eat while reading “The Golden Bowl’? Salad 
macédoine, with a lively sprinkling of red peppers, onion, and 
nutmeg, preceded by fried cantelope and followed by grapes 
stewed in claret? This, of course, settles “The Golden 
Bowl” as a breakfast book. It might do for luncheon; but 
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indeed few could think of reading Henry James before five 
o'clock in the afternoon, and none after nine at night. Mr. 
Howells might be read moderately at breakfast. Gals- 
worthy, Arnold Bennet, H. G. Wells, are out of the question. 

Breakfast, all will agree, in order fully to be enjoyed must 
be in holiday time when the day is all before you to pick and 
choose, when plans for a day of idleness and pleasure-seek- 
ing (a walk, a ride, a paddle) rise in vague outline and rain- 
bow colors before the mind’s eye, and possibilities float 
blithely in the air; but even on workdays breakfast is the 
holihour of the day and must be employed appropriately. 
It shall not be used for acquiring useful information, there 
must be no history, no logical thought, no Bertrand Russell, 
no Bergson; and in the matter of essays, no epicurean would 
bring W. C. Brownell to the breakfast table. The period 
is set apart for innocent, uncritical enjoyment. Imagine 
reading at breakfast the clever things Mr. Brownell says 
about Henry James or about criticism. You cannot climb 
the rungs of argument while eating buttered toast. It is 
for this reason that old essays are better than new. They 
usually seek to please and not to convince, but even when 
they reason, their reasoning does not vex us, probably 
because their reasoning has passed into our elementary liter- 
ary education. Matthew Arnold on poetry, for instance, 
Sainte-Beuve on the meaning of “classic,” have passed into 
the inmost closet of our literary opinions, and may be read 
and re-read at breakfast. 

Some people take Miss Repplier to the breakfast table. 
I am not sure of their wisdom. It is safer to take nothing 
so dexterous, so clever, so sprightly; and, whether it be that 
a solitary breakfast is something of a monastic affair, or 
whether there is too much crispness, too much self-confidence, 
too much consciousness of a literary style, or not, it is safer 
not to take any feminine author to table. Miss Repplier is 
delightful out of doors after a tramp when, having made a 
halt, one has finished sandwiches and hard-boiled eggs and 
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watches the coffee begin to bubble over a little alcohol lamp. 
I know that out-of-doors and a lamp sound incompatible, 
but alone, on a warm day, in view of the possibility of setting 
woods on fire, a small aluminum lamp becomes rather an 
appropriate and elegant utensil. It also has a little artificial 
element which accords with a literary lady and adds a touch 
of the drawing-room and well-chosen library to meadow and 
pine grove. What could be pleasanter, after a solitary pic- 
nic, while watching with one eye the coffee boil, than to read 
“The Condescension of Borrowers,” or having finished the 
last drop of coffee and half listening to the patter of a 
neighboring chipmunk, to take up “The Grocer’s Cat’? 
One would not read William Lyon Phelps because one 
avoids literary information even in courtly and insinuating 
form. Professor Phelps is like a robust, eighteenth-century 
abbé, well-groomed, urbane, gracious, glib, a universal fav- 
orite, with ruffles at his wrist and a snuff box (a present from 
her Royal Highness), full of knowledge and definiteness; 
but he is too enlightening, too formal. To read him would 
be like breakfasting in the main hall of the Boston Public 
Library. Nor would one take the essays of John Jay Chap- 
man, because a wayward, paradoxical, unevenly disciplined 
mind, lit up by a brilliant fancy and a fiery emotion, are as 
unadapted for breakfast as a bonfire for Wall Street. One 
would read Mr. Crothers, of course; his wit propels you by 
a rapid series of mechanical explosions, epigram, anecdote, 
witticism, bang and flash as if to keep time with the crackling 
of the egg shell under the tap of the egg-spoon or the 
munching of crisp toast. E. S. Martin is made for the 
breakfast table; pick up one of his essays and you involun- 
tarily go into the dining-room and call out “good morning,” 
so sure are you that a bright day is beginning and that 
everything is well with the world. Good sense, temperance, 
gentleness, humor, kindliness, give a morning flavor to all 
his pages; like salt they bring out the good qualities in 
everything, make the reader think better of himself, and keep 
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him dawdling over an empty plate to an unconscionable 
hour. 

These exceptions serve but to prove the rule that the fifty- 
year limit should be observed even with essayists. As to 
novels, the rule must be laid down as of peremptory obliga- 
tion, no novel less than fifty years old can be tolerated at 
breakfast, for if it should be, either appetite might fail or 
the reader become oblivious of what he ate, either way a 
catastrophe. So, with fastidious persons the choice narrows 
down to essays, letters, memoirs, and biographies, which are 
more than fifty years old. Time takes a book out of the 
prejudices, the perplexities, the ill-considered judgments of 
the present, and puts it in the happy isles of literature; and 
it is far safer for the breakfaster full of hope at the beginning 
of the day to abide by the decision of time. 

On the whole, supposing that one is beginning a vacation, 
no book is better than Boswell’s “Johnson,” it is the break- 
fast book. ‘Topham Beauclerk, old Mrs. Williams, Mrs. 
Thrale are the best companions for the thin slices of white 
bread and honey that should end a modestly epicurean break- 
fast, not to mention Garrick, Goldsmith, and Sir Joshua. 
And if it is Washington’s Birthday or Decoration Day 
when all the rest of the week you catch an 8:03 train to 
town—then the “Roundabout Papers,” or “Memories and 
Portraits,” or a babbling book like Pepys’s Diary, or “Soix- 
ante Ans de Souvenirs” by M. Legouvé. In any case, 
whenever it is possible breakfast should be lingered over, it 
is the idler’s meal. And if one were to indulge in finical 
nicety of surroundings, there should be on the walls of the 
dining room an etching after Chardin or of some Dutch 
interior. But these luxuries are enervating and really take 
from the robustness of the morning spirit. Simplicity is the 
true note for breakfast. Sunday breakfast is another matter 
and rests on elaborate considerations proper only to itself. 

















HEAVEN AND HAPPINESS 


By Cuaries A. BENNETT 


AN seems habitually to have dreamed of some blessed 

state where the tumult of human desires was laid to 

rest and into which no failure might enter. With more 
conscious deliberateness he has throughout the centuries 
fashioned for his contemplation Utopias where humanity 
has mastered its limitations and where all the conditions for 
the perfect life seem to exist. And yet these visions of 
Heavens, Blessed Isles, Utopias, and the rest, have had a 
paradoxical fate. Though calculated to satisfy, they have 
failed to hold the attention. Men have turned from these 
pictures of the soul’s perpetual fruition with weariness, if 
not disgust. Is this due to something perverse and wilful 
in human nature, or is it that in the idea of ultimate attain- 
ment there is something eluding the mind’s successful grasp? 
Certainly it seems as if in the attempt to give detailed 
embodiment to this idea the human imagination has found 
itself frustrating some instinct or denying some inner 
assurance. It cannot make heaven seem real. See the con- 
trast between the traditional representations of heaven and 
of hell and consider its significance. All the furniture and 
circumstance of the latter have been rendered for us vividly 
and convincingly; but the visions of the former show no 
corresponding power to reveal the meaning of final happi- 
ness. Compare the fierce realism of the demons in the 
Lorenzetti frescoes with the ecstasies of Fra Angelico’s 
angels. From the one we turn away with no doubt as to the 
nature of hell and damnation. Im such a field human 
imagination seems to be at home. The idea of unmitigated 
torment only calls forth ingenuity and skill, and an almost 
loving elaboration of detail for its depiction. The figures 
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in the other, pure soul, each yearning upwards flame-like to 
its point of bliss, are powerless to win our enthusiasm. No 
passion of longing leaps to meet them. This, we say, is not 
heaven after all. The painter has tried to show us satisfac- 
tion; but has he not succeeded in portraying only satiety ? 

We might multiply instances, but this would be unneces- 
sary, for the modern mind has declared its dissatisfaction 
with the familiar representation of heaven. That “celestial 
lubberland” has no attraction for us. Not merely has the 
symbolical form become inadequate and even ridiculous, but 
the idea which it embodies is ceasing to occupy us. If we 
valued the idea, we should not fail to find new symbols. But 
we recoil before the thought of a final good unendingly pos- 
sessed. This would mean either monotony or a satiety 
destructive of consciousness itself. For at the centre of all 
attainment twitches some nerve of disappointment. “As 
soon as you once come up with a man’s limitations,” writes 
Emerson, “it is all over with him. Has he talents? has he 
enterprises? has he knowledge? it boots not. Infinitely 
alluring and attractive was he to you yesterday, a great 
hope, a sea to swim in; now you have found its shores, found 
it a pond, and you care not if you never see it again.” 

So with our attitude to life in general: we dread finalities. 
In the presence of a perpetual attainment, what is to become 
of struggle, ambition, hope? And the modern discovery is 
that these things have a value of their own. That value we 
refuse to sacrifice. We refuse to contemplate any type of 
existence which is not dramatic, in which we are denied 
experiment, risk, “the open future.” To the peoples of 
Europe to-day the war has meant a passage from an easy 
contentment and security into a life the stuff of which is 
woven of agonies and dangers and renunciations. Every- 
thing that is comfortable and everything that is safe has been 
swept away. The world has become a theatre for tragedy 
and life an opportunity for heroism. Yet to thousands the 
transition has brought a happiness more profound, if more 
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austere, than any they have ever known. They are living 
dramatically. They are witnesses to the fact that men 
would not so circumscribe destiny as to shut out adventure. 
For there is such a thing as being too safe. And heaven is 
simply a safety from which we cannot escape. 

With this we come upon the real motive of the current 
criticism of heaven. For in that idea we have tried to take 
the moment of attainment and to make of that moment 
eternity. The attempt is self-defeating. Ultimate success, 
if it were really ultimate, would so drain the energies of the 
soul that one would be ready only for annihilation. Per- 
petuation of it, for a finite being at least, is meaningless. 
Types of experience are not lacking to confirm us in this 
belief. We might, for example, draw upon the statements 
of the mystics. 'The mystic could almost be defined as one 
who claims to have had in this life a foretaste of heaven, one 
to whom the infinite and eternal Good has been revealed in 
a moment of time. But in that moment, if we may believe 
his account, the mind’s power of seeing perishes through 
excess of light, and unconsciousness wraps him round. 

But more to our purpose, perhaps, are those instances of 
semi-mystic achievement celebrated so often in the literature 
of romantic love. Here, in the presence of the beloved 
object, desire is quenched, and a mind so overwhelmed by 
bliss can be satisfied only with death. Othello did indeed 
“die upon a kiss,” but in a very different fashion from that 
which he had once conceived. It is his meeting with 
Desdemona at Cyprus. Othello speaks: 

If it were now to die, 
’Twere now to be most happy; for, I fear, 
My soul hath her content so absolute 


That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 


The situation and the words are very similar in the famous 
balcony scene in Cyrano de Bergerac. Cyrano has at last 
won a way to speak his heart out to Roxane: 
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Commences-tu 
A comprendre 4 présent? Voyons, te rends-tu compte? 
Sens-tu mon ame, un peu, dans cet ombre, qui monte . . . 
Oh! mais vraiment, ce soir, c’est trop beau, c’est trop doux! 
Je vous dis tout cela, vous m’écoutez, moi, vous ! 
C’est trop! Dans mon espoir méme le moins modeste, 
Je n'ai jamais espéré tant! Il ne me reste 
Qu’a mourir maintenant! 


If we may argue from such cases, then we may say that 
the attainment by the will of its absolute object would mean 
the death of the will. From such a consummation self- 
recovery would be impossible. If we insist on defining 
happiness in such terms—and this is what heaven implies,— 
then happiness is to be found either in Nirvana or in a 
so-called eternal attainment which on inspection is indistin- 
guishable from monotony, from an iteration truly damned. 

But we are not prepared to accept either alternative. 
Many therefore have adopted a very different ideal of human 
happiness. In heaven there is no friction; and where there 
is no friction, there is no purchase for a travelling foot. So 
the mind turns from the slippery pavements of the celestial 
city to the uneven paths of secular living. Here, in the daily 
business of facing and overcoming obstacles, is resistance 
enough, and some food of happiness is generated in the con- 
flict. Failure may be frequent, success partial and tran- 
sient, but still we have the joy of the struggle. Even though 
there be no consummated achievement laid up for us, such 
infinite postponement of hope cannot cancel the pleasures of 
the adventure nor destroy the consciousness of having shared 
in its high moments. 

Under the influence of some such mood as this many minds 
to-day have struck out a new formula for happiness. Life 
is not unlike a game, and happiness is to be found not in 
the attitude of the spectator, dubious of the outcome and 
demanding some guarantee of ultimate success, but “in 
getting into the game.” We play not for victory, but “for 
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the game’s sake.” Or life is a journey, and the real values 
are not in arrival but in “the joys of the road.” As Steven- 
son put it in that essay of his on “El Dorado,” which really 
epitomizes this whole philosophy of life: “To travel hope- 
fully is a better thing than to arrive and the true success is 
to labor.” Any comparison will serve which throws the 
emphasis upon the value of the process of getting there as 
a necessary ingredient in human happiness. 

Some such doctrine as this has widespread popularity 
to-day, not so much in the official as in the unofficial philoso- 
phies. It appears in various forms: as the working faith 
of many lives which would otherwise break beneath the 
strain of disappointment; partly corrupted, it inspires the 
devotion to ideals of efficiency, inaugurating the day of the 
present participle and substituting the worship of means 
for that of ends. In the ceaseless chant in praise of service, 
which rises so monotonously from religious and philanthropic 
circles, we can detect the same influence. For in the recom- 
mendation to save oneself by saving one’s neighbor lurks a 
reluctance to define ultimate salvation wholly similar to the 
refusal to define happiness in terms of any final attainment. 

This popularity is not surprising. Quite apart from the 
intrinsic worth of the theory, which will call for scrutiny 
later, there are powerful tendencies in contemporary thought 
which make it acceptable. Since the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, we of the West have come increasingly to dread any- 
thing which threatens passivity or the contemplative life. 
Detachment, dreaminess, inefficiency—are not these the 
actual fruits of the old ideal, and is not the ideal itself simply 
the goal of the quietist painted in the colors of the religious 
imagination? As against such dangers we have insisted, and 
insisted rightly, on the importance of taking seriously the 
business in hand and attributing full reality to the immediate 
objects of the will. Just as our strenuous mood has rejected 
the independent worth of worship and substituted laborare 
for orare, so it has induced us to look for our satisfactions, 
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not in any finished success and the contemplation of it, but 
in the consciousness of work loyally performed. 

There is another factor, worthy of mention, tending to 
promote further this frame of mind. What it is may be 
indicated by an illustration. To most of us, at any given 
instant of our lives, the present moment is merely the rack 
upon which we are stretched between the past and the future. 
Consciousness appears to be a blend of memory and anticipa- 
tion—and nothing more. The present, which, we are some- 
times told, is alone real, seems to be, paradoxically, the only 
thing which we do not experience. How often do we catch 
the flavor of experience as it is here and now! Can we 
not count on the fingers of one hand the moments when we 
have been wholly absorbed in the present? Sometimes we 
are roused, almost with a shock, to our situation: the present 
is alone accessible, and lo! all this time we have been 
missing it. 

Some dramatic realization of the immediate value of the 
present, quite apart from that which it may complete or 
forecast, seems to have befallen the Western mind. We 
cannot any longer remain satisfied with a Good which is 
indefinitely remote, and so tends to give to this present life 
and its concerns a value which is only contributory. Just 
as childhood is more than the preparation for maturity and 
has joys and rights of its own, so, we insist, we do less than 
justice to life and to work if we treat them as mere means 
to an end. Nay, we have gone so far as to say that even 
though there be no end, in the sense of a final happiness, and 
though these things be not even means, yet they have an 
intrinsic worth of their own. 

Once this extreme step is taken, the work theory with its 
formula, ‘‘Not success, but the effort,” is offered as an 
adequate substitute for the attainment theory, with its 
formula, “Not the effort, but success.” That is, it is put 
forward as a sufficient theory of human happiness. This is 
a wide claim, and it calls for close scrutiny. 
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In some respects the strength of the theory is obvious. 
To begin with: it wins ready support from common experi- 
ence. Everyone has discovered at some time or other that 
the process of doing something—climbing a hill, cooking a 
meal, writing a book—may be a source of as much happiness 
as the successful completion of the process. This insight is 
the result just as often of a simple reflection upon success 
as upon failure. It is true that, when we have failed to 
reach the summit of the hill, it is natural to say: “Well, at 
any rate it was good fun trying.” But it is just as human 
to reflect upon the summit attained: “Well, here it is. 
There is nothing to do now but go back. After all the real 
enjoyment was rather in the climb and the anticipation.” 
The work theory is simply a generalization from such experi- 
ences applied to the whole of life; and at first sight it 
seems eminently reasonable to construe our moral ambition 
in a similar sense. 

Further, it makes a strong appeal to the dramatic in us. 
It calls upon us to be actors and not spectators of life. A 
story is told of an Oriental prince who came on a visit to 
England. Those responsible for his entertainment, conceiv- 
ing that he would be interested in the national sport of 
horse-racing, took him down to Epsom to see the Derby. 
Throughout the events of the day, however, the prince’s face 
wore a look of profound boredom, a gloom which deepened 
as the afternoon wore on. Distressed at the failure of their 
plans, and wondering what mistake might have been made, 
his hosts asked on the return journey why he had not enjoyed 
the racing. “I knew already,” replied the prince sadly, 
“I knew already that one horse could run faster than 
another.” The entire British public knows the same; yet 
how prove to a doubter that racing is full of excitement? 
How can you prove to the calculating intellect that any 
human activity is worth the effort that it costs? It can- 
not be done. Only those who are “in the game” or who 
are willing to perform the first act of faith and get into the 
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game know the value of these things. They prove them- 
selves only in operation. ‘The mistake of the Oriental prince 
lay in thinking that something was demanded of his reason, 
whereas the call lay to his will. Let him assume with the 
crowd that racing was exciting and exciting it would become. 
And that is the mistake, so the theory says, made by those 
who insist on success in life. Let them abandon the waiting, 
critical attitude, let them join those who in faith are taking 
the risks, and from the business of living, even though it 
confer no visible triumph, happiness will surely emerge. 

Once again the theory seems to have sound sense upon its 
side. Unless we are often willing to put off our deliberative 
manners and shed our habit of estimating the pros and cons, 
we shall not get through life at all. If the will has not first 
been engaged, the cons will always tip the scale. Work, 
friendship, love, play—how could these things ever start as 
the result of some critical judgment in their favor? And if 
this is true of the parts of life, why should it not be true of 
life as a whole? 

I have endeavored so far to indicate wherein the strength 
of this philosophy lies. But with this last question we raise 
the real issue of its adequacy to human needs. And I do 
not believe it will satisfy. For it belongs to that interesting 
class of theories which are open to refutation as soon as they 
are consciously held as theories. The doctrine that all men 
inevitably pursue pleasure only is such a theory. As soon 
as this is formulated as a truth about human nature, it 
is open to anyone to disprove it by deliberately undertaking 
to seek something else. Reflective knowledge, or publicity, 
is fatal to the doctrine. So in the present case. We can 
hold the work theory only at the cost of self-deception. If 
our enthusiasms and our loyalties have no meaning beyond 
themselves, and we know it, then indeed our efforts have no 
more sense than a marking of time or a squandering of 
energy. For we cannot consciously cancel the idea of a goal 
and leave things unchanged. The pleasure of climbing a 
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mountain depends in large part on our knowledge that the 
mountain is not an infinite slope, but that it has a summit 
and that the summit is accessible. From this knowledge 
comes the significance of our effort. If all mountains were 
“pinnacled dim in the intense inane,” are we to suppose that 
there would exist an Alpine Club, with the motto, forsooth, 
“The true success is to climb.” Can we not picture the long 
procession, each member of it whispering to himself: “There 
is no summit; but, sh—! I must not let myself know.” 
We cannot eliminate the end and leave unaltered the value 
of the means. By such logic life would cease to be a prog- 
ress and become a process, and only the traditional squirrel 
in the cage can be satisfied with a process. 

There is another objection to the theory we are examining. 
Curiously enough, it happens to be the same as that which we 
have already seen directed against the attainment theory. 
The remoteness of the good which heaven promises, tends, it 
has been urged, to make men otherworldly and to diminish 
in their minds the importance of present undertakings. But 
note what occurs when happiness is made to depend on some 
initial assumption of the worth of life and on the experiment 
which builds on that assumption. As in the previous case, 
by becoming aware of the fact that this is one’s principle, 
one renders the principle vain. As long as I can believe 
that the value of a thing resides in that thing independently 
of my judgment about it, so long I can have faith in it; but 
the moment I discover that its value depends on my attitude, 
the moment I see my assumption for what it is, mere assump- 
tion, I become incapable of belief or the action that is based 
on belief. The will to believe, once recognized as such, 
changes under our gaze into “the will to make-believe.” 
Creative faith, when seen to be only faith, is robbed of its 
powers. And it is useless to tell us not to reflect, for 
reflection is just what the theory forces upon us. 

And so, when we are told that success lies only in the 
striving, and when that striving is invested with meaning 
only by some thrust of the will, the actual deeds with which 
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we try to identify ourselves become shadowy and unconvinc- 
ing. If the deliberate choices of men alone determine the 
worth of the ends they set before the will, then in themselves 
those ends are all equally worthy or equally worthless. To 
candid reflection—the reflection which we cannot avoid—one 
career is not distinguishable from another in point of interest, 
one man from another in point of merit, nor one moral ideal 
from another in point of truth. In a world, therefore, like 
this, where I am sole creator of values, there is no basis for 
preference, and consequently none for action. In such a 
world I am likely, theoretically, to become as dreamy, 
detached, and inefficient, as any mediaeval monk hypnotized 
upon the thought of future bliss. “Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet 
pro ratione voluntas’”—if that be my position I lose my 
grip on reality; for discrimination between the various 
objects of the will is no longer possible. The world of values 
now presents no contour, but only a flat surface, 


and there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. 


In the light of these criticisms the work theory is clearly 
no final theory. It is plausible because in many depart- 
ments of conduct we have to adopt something like it. But 
such a requirement is, after all, only a part of the technique 
of living. We cannot so far extend it as to derive from it 
a general formula for happiness. It is of less interest, how- 
ever, to detect flaws in this theory than to discover how they 
affect the relations between it and the attainment theory. 
And on this point, if our criticisms have been sound, we can 
at least conclude that the former cannot serve as a substitute 
for the latter. In fact, it should be plain that the two 
theories are complementary. Each is right in what it 
asserts, but wrong in what it denies; or, in other words, 
neither theory becomes defective until it is maintained as the 
exclusive theory. Neither is to be established at the expense 
of the other, for each emphasizes one of the necessary 
conditions for happiness. 
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The strength of the work theory lies in the true perception 
underlying it: that activity and change must find a place 
within our ideal. Whether it be due to human frailty or 
not, the fact remains that any final success seems to us now 
equivalent to stagnation. We do not want eternal posses- 
sion of some ultimate good, quenching thought and destroy- 
ing the edge of hope and ambition. The weakness of the 
theory is in the supposition that the human mind can be 
satisfied with an activity which leads nowhere and a change 
which is without direction. Ploughing the sand, writing in 
water, all such Penelope-work which slips into existence only 
to slip out, would give us activity and change enough if that 
were all we needed. But these are the symbols of human 
failure. Mere change will not satisfy our demands. We 
seek assurance that our efforts will not be wholly wasted and 
that our significant deeds will not have to be done over again. 
We want to know that the opportunity is open to us to 
initiate changes in the face of things. Only that deed which 
we are willing to see established forever can command our 
whole loyalty. But for this the world must be so constituted 
that we can change it permanently. If we are to know prog- 
ress as distinct from mere change, then our changes must 
find a place within a changeless framework, and our work 
contribute to the development of some plan which, in its 
main outline at least, is not subject to modification. And 
herein lies the need for the attainment theory. Heaven 
stands for the idea of a determinate end to human effort, 
by which success can be measured. It stands ultimately, 
perhaps, for the idea of an unchanging current to history 
which will either reject or accept what we put forth in our 
deeds. No man can know the highest happiness unless he 
is conscious that he has the wall of the universe behind him. 
We must take seriously the conception of heaven, if for 
no other reason than that it is one of the ways of saying 
that there is such a wall. 
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TWO POEMS 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 


Fare Well 


When I lie where shades of darkness 
Shall no more assail mine eyes, 
Nor the rain make lamentation 
When the wind sighs; 
How will fare the world whose wonder 
Was the very proof of me? 
Memory fades: must the remembered 
Perishing be? 


Oh, when this my dust surrenders 

Hand, foot, lip to dust again, 

May these loved and loving faces 
Please other men! 

May the rusting harvest hedgerow 

Still the travellers’ joy entwine, 

And their happy children gather 
Posies once mine! . 


Look thy last on all things lovely 
Every hour. Let no night 
Seal thy sense in deathly slumber 
Till to delight 
Thou have paid thy utmost blessing: 
Since that all things thou would’st praise 
Beauty took from those who loved them 
In other days. 
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Nightfall 


The last light fails—that shallow pool of day,— 
The coursers of the dark stamp down to drink, 
Arch their wild necks, lift their wild heads, and neigh; 
Their drivers, gathering at the water-brink, 

Their eyes ashine within their clustering hair, 
Utter their hollow speech, and gaze afar, 

Rapt in irradiant reverie, to where 

Languishes, lost in light, the evening star. 

Come the wood-nymphs to dance within the glooms, 
Calling these charioteers with timbrels’ din. 
Ashen with twilight the dark forest looms 

O’er the nocturnal beasts that prowl within 
Thorn-roofed thicket where sweet waters gush. 
Resounding, roar wild torrent, hungry throat; 
While in the dew-drowsed branches’ ebon hush, 
Pouring lament of joy, the night-birds float. 

“O glory of beauty which the world makes fair!” 
Pant they their serenading on the air. 

Sound the loud hooves, and all abroad the sky 
The lusty charioteers their stations take. 

Planet to planet do the sweet loves fly, 

And in the zenith silver music wake. 

Cities of men, in blindness hidden low, 

Fume their faint fires to that arched firmament. 
But all the dwellers in the lonely know 

The unearthly are abroad; and, weary and spent, 
With rush extinguished to their dreaming go. 
And world, and night, and star-enclustered space, 
The glory of beauty, are in one enravished face. 
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By Beutan B. Amram 









HEN Gilbert Murray said of Rupert Brooke that 

he would “probably live in fame as an almost mythical 
figure” he expressed our sense of the solemn, thrilling beauty 
of youth fired with pure and self-effacing patriotism, with the 
exaltation of devotion and conscious sacrifice, going clear- 
eyed and smiling to meet his fate. As his verse is illuminated 
and his personal beauty etherealized by the white light death 
has centred on him, Rupert Brooke has come to be not 
merely a poet-soldier dead for England but the very symbol 
of youth, perfect in purity and beauty, aspiration and fulfil- 
ment. His name has been linked with that of Byron, who 
gave the last full measure of devotion, not indeed to Eng- 
land, but to that denationalized Spirit of Liberty whose cult 
in Greece and Italy, reviving the grandeur of Greece and 
the glory of Rome, seemed to the youth of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, the very “poetry of politics.” 
That neither poet died on the battle field, and that Skyros 
is not far from Missolonghi make the more moving the 
relation between Brooke’s— 

























If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there ’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England, 









and Byron’s lines, written in Greece on his thirty-sixth 
birthday, three months before his death— 











Seek out—less often sought than found— 
A soldier’s grave, for thee the best; 

Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest. 
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The fate of Rupert Brooke recalls the memory of three 
others, very like in personality and destiny, earning in life 
and death the right to bear upon their tombs the laurel 
wreath of the poet and the sword of the soldier: Theodore 
Korner, the hero-poet of the German War of Liberation who 
died in battle, August 26, 1813; Goffredo Mameli, the hero- 
poet of the Italian War of Liberation, who fell “between an 
ode and a battle” vainly defending Rome, July 6, 1849; 
Alexander Petoéfi, the hero-poet of the Hungarian War of 
Liberation, who, like a legendary warrior, disappeared on 
that most Magyar battle field of Segesvar, July 31, 1849. 
Korner was twenty-two, Mameli was twenty-one, Petéfi was 
twenty-six; yet each had already achieved national fame, 
each had earned the name of the Spartan Tyrtaeus. “The 
German Tyrtaeus,” “the Italian Tyrtaeus,” “the Hungarian 
Tyrtaeus,” they are called; for each had stimulated national 
feeling by songs that exhorted to bravery and warned against 
cowardice, songs that quickened the soldiers’ footsteps on the 
march and cheered their hearts around the camp fire. 

Goffredo Mameli was one of the many young Italians 
quickened to new life by the teaching and example of 
Giuseppe Mazzini. Born in Genoa, in 1828, the son of a 
noted admiral and of a beautiful and gifted mother who 
belonged to the Genoese nobility, Mameli followed the path 
beaten so firm by generations of Italian youths of good 
family—studying the Greek, Latin, and Italian classics, pre- 
paring himself for the law, writing facile verse that accorded 
with his fragile and refined temperament and echoed the 
prevailing literary tendency—in his case, an imitative 
Romanticism which, mistaking the paraphernalia of thought 
for the reality of thought, lost the spirit of Christianity and 
the Orient among the virgins and the crosses, the peris and 
the lotus flowers, just as the previous age had lost the spirit 
of Greece among the pirouetting nymphs and cupids of 
Arcadia. From this vague and mystic idealism, Mameli was 
startled into reality by Mazzini’s definite and nobly virile 
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idealism. Once stimulated, Mameli’s faith in Mazzini never 
faltered, even during the bitter years of the latter’s ever- 
waning prestige. His poems of 1846 and 1847 were little 
more than rhymed versions of Mazzini’s heretical doctrine of 
an Italy united in a republic with its capital at Rome. First 
in Genoa and probably first in Italy, he unfurled the tricolor 
at a time when the act was treason. He fought for Rome 
at a time when the doctrine—so natural that it seems inevi- 
table to us—of Rome as the centre of Italy seemed criminal 
to the rulers, and foolish to the moderates not only of Italy 
but of Europe. It was Mameli who sent to Mazzini from 
Rome the famous telegram of February 9: “Roma! Repub- 
lica! Venite!’ On December 10, 1846, when the Genoese 
commemorated the centenary of the expulsion of the Aus- 
trians, the young poet, overwhelmed by the emotion of having 
carried the new banner—the red, white, and green of a 
unified Italy—piercing to the heart of Mazzini’s formula, 
“God and the people,” threw off, almost like an improvisa- 
tion such as are commonly made by the Italian peasants, the 
“Dio e Populo” verses, for which their author was hailed as 
one of the prophets of Italy. When the war broke out, he 
went to fight in Lombardy. His most famous song, “Fratelli 
d'Italia,” written September 8, 1847, was circulated all over 
the country and quickly became the Italian hymn, the 
Marseillaise of liberty and union: 


Fratelli d'Italia, 
L’Italia s’é desta, 
Dell’elmo di Scipio 
S’é cinta la testa; 
Dov’ é la Vittoria? 
Le porga la chioma, 
Ché schiava di Roma 
Iddio la cred. 
Stringiamci a codrte, 
Siam pronti alla morte: 
Italia chiamo. 
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The heroic hymn was heard in every one of those immorta] 
battles—Mentana, Aspromonte, Novara—that seem each 
like “a canto of a great epic”; and as Mameli lay dying, one 
of many to yield their lives after the heroic defense of 
Rome against the perfidy of France, it was intoned by Gari- 
baldi, waving his sword like an Homeric demigod, to arouse 
to greater effort the last defenders against an enemy seven 
times repulsed from the walls of Rome. 

Mameli was a handsome boy of medium height, of a blond 
and delicate type, strengthened by vivid and imperious eyes 
reflecting the vigor of his thought and his enthusiasms. 
Mazzini has written a page of his wonderfully colored prose, 
commemorating his love for his friend and disciple, for his 
quiet smile, his unspoken but profound affection, his cheerful 
temperament, the poetic aura that surrounded him, the facile 
verse spontaneous as the morning song of the lark, for his 
ingenuousness, his innocence, his love of flowers, his rare 
combination of almost childlike sweetness with leonine 
energy: “For me, for us, exiles of twenty years who have 
grown old in illusion, he was like a melody of youth, like a 
forerunner of times that we shall not see, in which the instinct 
for good and for sacrifice shall live naturally in the human 
soul and not be as with our virtue, the fruit of prolonged 
battle.” 

Mazzini has borne noble testimony to the courage with 
which he endured his suffering. At the outbreak of the war 
he had refused the rank of captain, believing that there were 
others of wider experience for that rank, and he accepted his 
commission on his deathbed. His injury, at first apparently 
slight, became aggravated and finally, after two weeks, 
gangrene made inevitable an amputation, which, though per- 
formed in a masterly way, shocked too much his frail phy- 
sique, exhausted by the preceding campaign, the excitement 
of the continued bombardment that rained shells on the roof 
and sent cannon balls through the windows of the hospital, 
and the intolerable heat. This was complicated by the primi- 
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tive sanitary conditions, which not even the devoted care of 
such noble Roman ladies as the Princess Belgiojoso and our 
American Margaret Fuller could improve. “While the 
French cannon slowly neared the walls,” writes Mazzini, “he 
neared his end. You would have said that it was right that 
he should die with Rome. And he died on the sixth of July, 
three days after the occupation by the French soldiers, when 
his dear comrades were going or preparing to go into exile. 
Like a flower he unfolded in the night, unfolded and faded at 
the dawn, almost a symbol of the brevity of life. The sun of 
noon, of the noon of Italy, shall not see him.” Carducci has 
pointed out that as the deaths of Hector and of Turnus close 
the great epics of Homer and Virgil, so the death of Mameli 
ends the great epic of the Italian Republic. Italy was 
destined to fulfil the hope of Mameli’s famous “L’Inno Mili- 
tare,’ that the sword should not be sheathed until every 
corner of Italian ground was free and Italy was one from the 
Alps to the sea, but not as the republic of Mazzini’s dream. 

In the history of Italian unity and independence, Genoa 
with her ten centuries of liberty played a noble part, giving 
to democracy the prophet Mazzini, the soldier Garibaldi, the 
poet Mameli. Between the two great men Mameli stands 
with the solace and joy of his youth. He is the spirit of the 
youth of 1848, “that first generation of the New Italy, who 
inspired by the word of Mazzini and the sword of Garibaldi 
ran towards Death with poetry on their lips and spring in 
their hearts.” 

In the portentous ’forties common defiance of the tyran- 
nical Austrian made natural allies of Italy and Hungary. 
The same hatred of the tyranny and treachery of Austria 
sustained them, the same tricolor—the red, the white, and the 
green—inspired them. While Mameli was singing, fight- 
ing, dying for Italy, eight hundred miles away another youth 
of more impetuous type, with a lyre of many strings was 
putting aside the loves, the wanderings, the songs of youth, 
and, with the zeal of a votary to a solemn service, dedicating 
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his sword to the service of an enslaved fatherland, following 
Kossuth and General Bem as Mameli followed Mazzini and 
Garibaldi. Two weeks after Mameli’s death, his spirit was 
joined on the shadowy shore by the spirit of Alexander 
Petofi, soldier, hero, the greatest lyric poet that Hungary 
boasts, and one of the great figures in the literature of the 
world, fallen in the closing days of Hungary’s struggle for 
liberty. 

Petofi’s personality and adventures place him among the 
most charming of the many romantic figures of the middle 
of the last century. He had every gift of the true lyric 
poet—the spontaneity that flowed from a heart filled with a 
chaste creative power and a profound love of nature, the 
melody learned from his first masters, the larks, the fresh 
vision of the face of the world, the ardor of life, the delicate 
senses, the transforming thought. He is so personal that 
almost his whole life may be reconstructed from his own 
poems. Who wants to know Petofi, wrote his famous 
countryman, Maurus Jokai, should read his poetry. His 
muse was Love, then Freedom. He is the poet of wit and 
pure fantasy. He sings of fire in love, in song, in life. He 
wants to burn like an oak in a lightning-flash, not rot like a 
willow in a swamp. His soul is like the eastern fields in an 
eternal spring day, blooming with every flower, even the 
flower of religion, awakened by love. He hates patience, the 
virtue of donkeys, under whose foot fresh life withers. He 
takes a childish delight in the speed of the strange new steam- 
engine that bears him. He loves the ever-changing clouds, 
the tender wraiths that accompany the young moon, at even- 
ing and at dawn, the lowering cloud of wind and hail, rich, 
like himself, in tears and lightning-flashes. Water he recom- 
mends to frogs and fishes in the brook, and to poets who sing 
like croaking frogs. For himself he sings of wine that cures 
hopeless love, and empty purses, and bitter pain, and has the 
courage to drink three times as much as another, he who has 
neither sweetheart nor money—only pain! Perhaps it takes 
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good Hungarian wine to nourish such a mad, happy spirit, 
singing, whistling, dancing, loving even the smoke from his 
pipe, though the tobacco is the worst, finding his room cheer- 
ful though it sees no sun, dancing though he has no music, 
light-hearted though he has no sweetheart, free-minded 
though he has no money. Reacting from the “stupid Byronic 
counterfeit” that saw melancholy hiding behind every bush 
and misanthropy nesting in every hole, he discards Welt- 
schmerz and even anger at social injustice and, determined 
to find joy and compensation everywhere, advises the world- 
sick to offer their hearts to the service of the world, unless as 
he suspects, they have no hearts—only stomachs and pockets, 
both empty! 

Petofi, who is the national poet of Hungary, and whose 
poems the government published wholesale and scattered 
broadcast as the most effective propaganda for national lib- 
erty was,—eternal rebuke to chauvinism—of Serbian origin. 
His life from his early days was full of color, adventure, 
sorrow. His deeply loved parents, to whom he has written 
many a homely, touching poem, lost their property and were 
reduced to the extreme of poverty. Student, actor, soldier, 
he lived a vagabond life for six years, from his sixteenth to 
his twenty-second year, often rescued from sickness and 
actual starvation only by the kindness of friends and the 
goodness of such distinguished Hungarian literati as the poet 
Vordsmarty and the critic Bajza. Fiery, ardent, hating 
despotism, loving humanity, he goes proudly erect “even 
before the judgment seat of God,” singing of the love of 
ruddy women, whose healthy kisses he celebrates in lines that 
rival the famous “Da mi basia mille” of Catullus, singing of 
wedded love and the joys of the children and the hearth, 
writing delicious mock-heroic verse to his publisher, and to 
his purse, rhapsodic lyrics of rare and beautiful metaphor, 
drawn from the sun and stars, sunset and morning-glow 
and pale transfiguring moonlight, from the thunders and 
eagles of the rugged Carpathian mountains, the flowers and 
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wayside-inns, the shepherds and brooks and flutes of the 
Hungarian plain, the Pussta, mingling the loftiest and 
homeliest things, nursery melodies and martial hymns, the 
song of the lark and the music of the gypsy, the tears of the 
bereaved lover and the grimace of the vagabond, his mother’s 
black bread and her tender kiss, his father’s grave and his 
warning not to fall out of the boat and ruin his trousers. He 
cultivated the tree of poetry as the tree of life, loving its 
cool mild shadows, though he knew that the tree might wither 
and the leaves be scattered by the wind. 

His life presents one genre picture after another. He 
goes to see his parents in their poor home. They rejoice 
that their luckless son, neither a butcher like his father nor 
a lawyer or priest as his mother hoped, has had a poem 
printed in the paper. As he leaves he offers them two ducats 
he has saved. They refuse it and send him off with blessings 
and tears. Saved from sickness and starvation only by the 
faithful attachment of a poor inn-keeping woman, without 
whom, he says, he would have written from another world, 
beneath portraits of Vérésmarty and Schiller, warming his 
frozen fingers on the smoke of his tobacco, in a cold that 
pierces his bones and lames with frost the wings of his soul, 
he reads the folk poems of Beranger, the lyrics of Heine, by 
the light of a tallow-dip. 

Then came years of recognition, of fame, for his lyrics 
and for the folk poetry that he raised to the highest point of 
beauty and art. And the singer of the good Hungarian 
wine, of the beauties of the Pussta, becomes the favorite of 
society, then awakening to the national need; he is cheered 
in the theatre as the national poet by the same audiences that 
had hissed him as an actor. Standing on the steps of the 
National Museum he reads to a turbulent mob the poem “Up 
Magyars,” which became the Marseillaise of the Hungarian 
revolution. In one noble poem after another, he revives to a 
generation that knows only withered laurel and mythical 
greatness, the memory of the glorious past of Hungary, when 
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Europe felt the power of her mailed hand. Is Hungary a 
meteor flaming in beauty only to disappear in eternal night 
or rather a comet wandering unseen until its orbit shall flash 
it back again into the heavenly sphere? On the field of 
battle, he listens pensively to the lark from whom he learned 
his songs of freedom, happy to be reminded that he is not only 
a soldier and a murderer but alsoa singer. Full of the sense 
of the human tragedy of battle, he calls on spring not to 
forget to come with all her flowers in her hand to cover with 
a pall the graves so thick upon the fields. 

In spite of the prayer of his friends he left his lovely young 
wife and adored baby boy and threw himself with character- 
istic vehemence into the heat of the conflict with Austria. 
And while the circle of Austrians and Russians was drawing 
ever closer, thwarting for another decade the liberty of Hun- 
gary, killing the hopes of Kossuth and Deak and General 
Bem, he fell, July 29, 1849, no man knows how, vanishing 
like a comet that flashes from infinity to infinity, wrapping 
himself in the mist of a legend that believes him to be not dead 
but ready to return sometime, somewhere. 

Three years before his death he composed two poems that 
foreshadow his own fate. If God, he writes, would offer me 
my free choice of deaths, I should say: Let it be clear autumn 
and let Death come gently as autumn herself comes, while 
hidden in the golden foliage sings a bird, the last of spring. 
Like her song, may my last song ring with magic that pierces 
the depths of hearts and rises to heaven, while thou shalt close 
my lips with thy kiss, thou lovely maid, fairest of earthly 
things. But if this death be not granted, let it be spring, 
the spring of battle, and while the trumpets sing and the red 
roses of death spring from my heart, as I reel from my horse, 
mayest thou close then my lips with a kiss, O glorious 
freedom, fairest of heavenly things! In the famous “A 
Thought,” the poem that, as he parted from his young wife 
and his devoted friends, he intoned with thrilling passion, he 
prays to be saved from the mockery of dying in bed, of with- 
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ering like a flower with a worm at the root or burning out like 
a candle in a lonely room; praying to die like a tree, blasted 
by the lightning, uprooted by the storm, like a rock, detached 
from the mountain, thundering into the abyss. Then, he 
writes, when every enslaved people lifts the yoke and with 
glowing face goes out to battle under the banners of world 
freedom that wakens East and West— 


There would I fall, 

On such a battle field 

Pour out the young blood of my heart, 
Breathe my last word in joyful mood. 
Oh, may there sound the clash of swords 
The cannon thunder and the trumpet blare. 
There let me lie until the siege is won, 
Then let my bones be gathered up 

On that great day of mighty burial 

When with enfolded flags and funeral song 
They lay the heroes in a common grave, 
Who died for thee, for death prepared, 
Thou holy freedom of the world! 


The hero death he longed for, that he found. Buried in a 
common grave with hundreds fallen with him against the 
Austrian, he passes out of sight, surrounded by the magic 
circle of spring, youth, love, poetry—a costly sacrifice laid 
upon the altars of freedom, a singer inspired by life, and 
sanctified by death. 

Less gifted though no less ardent and heroic, the young 
figure of Theodore Korner, dark-haired, dark-eyed, stands 
out from the Napoleonic battle fields when Europe rose 
against the might of France as a century later she has risen 
against the might of Germany. Ko6rner’s life and death are 
the prelude to the long tragedy in Europe of youthful mar- 
tyrdom for national freedom and national unity. The gen- 
eration of Mameli and Petéfi completed the work begun by 
the generation of Kérner. In the train of Napoleon, the 
youth of Germany forgot disunion, put aside local pride, and 
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rallying to the call of Prussia, met Napoleon with a 
defiance that broke his power and gave the first great impetus 
to the union of Germany. In those days were first heard the 
call to the Fatherland, to a united Germany, the songs of the 
poets, of Schiller and Uhland and Arndt and Korner, sup- 
plementing the deeds of Jahn and Stein and Biliicher. 
Theodore Korner was born at Dresden, September 23, 1791, 
the son of a distinguished jurist of Saxony who was Schiller’s 
closest friend. At the age of twenty, as poet to the Hof- 
burg Theater in Vienna, he wrote many plays that attained 
great popularity and foreshadowed a successful future. But 
at the call of the nation, he put aside his dramatic ambitions, 
and joined the famous volunteers of Major Liitzow, the 
‘wild huntsman,” whose reckless exploits were among the 
most thrilling of those dashing days—a free regiment whose 
black uniform with facing of red and brilliant buttons indi- 
cated their new-born zeal for the black, white, and red of a 
united Germany. Henceforth K6rner thought only of 
freedom. He dedicated himself to the national cause— 
writing songs of marching metre and martial sentiment, 
calling on young Germany to rally to the defense of the 
Fatherland. These songs he wrote on the march, in the 
saddle, before the camp fire, in a little book still preserved in 
the Korner Museum at Dresden, a little book stained with the 
blood of his heart, when it was pierced by a French bullet, 
August 26, 1813. 

After his death, K6rner’s patriotic poems were collected by 
his father, under the title, “Leier und Schwert’—denoting 
the muses of poetry and liberty to whom his life was given. 
The dedicatory poem gives the keynote, with a call to the 
singers of Germany to await no further summons, to still the 
lyre and let the unsheathed sword sing the songs of freedom. 
The martial character of many of K6érner’s poems precludes 
variety either of inspiration or of rhythm. Many were writ- 
ten to familiar German melodies, easily sung on the march. 
Though it cannot be said that they have beauty or originality, 
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magic or imagination, they have the charm of youthful 
enthusiasm and fire, and they fulfilled a great purpose in that 
they strengthened the sentiment for united action against the 
invader, thrilled and inspired the youth to give themselves to 
patriotic service, and crystallized those sentiments of moral 
steadfastness and consciousness of right that have become 
such striking elements of German patriotic expression. 
Korner voices the German’s deep religious feeling, his sense 
of the interrelation of God and the Fatherland, his contempt 
for personal loss, his pride in sacrifice. “Das deutsche Volk,” 
“Das deutsche Wort,” “Deutsche Treu,” “Der Tag der 
Rache,” “Ein Kreuzzug,” “Ein heil’ger Krieg,” “Gott ist 
mit uns und wir mit ihm”—the spirit of the national German 
struggle of the nineteenth century, as K6rner voices it, is not 
to be distinguished from the spirit of the national German 
struggle of the twentieth century. On the morning of his 
death Korner put the last stanza to the well-known “Song to 
the Sword”—“Du Schwert an meiner Linken.” His best 
poem is the “Prayer during the Battle,” a poem that reveals 
a spirit profoundly and sincerely religious, humbly reliant on 
the watchfulness of a martial deity, Jehovah, Lord of Hosts, 
and pathetically and proudly ready for death that Germany 
might be free. He lies where his comrades laid him, under 
an old oak near the little village of W6bbelin, and over his 
grave his country has raised a monument of gratitude for the 
inspiration of his life and the supreme sacrifice of his death. 

Perhaps it is of the very essence of youth to be typical of 
its epoch. Perhaps it is as each generation is reflected in the 
vividly colored imagination of youth that it lives for succeed- 
ing generations. Certainly these youths represented the soul 
of their day, the mood of declamation and the grand manner, 
the ardent, romantic, democratic passion, the ardor for liter- 
ary and national honors, the unhesitating devotion to difficult 
ideals. 

And just as typical of his day is Rupert Brooke. His was 
not the Muse of Tyrtaeus singing songs before the tents. 
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Tommy Atkins probably does not understand his mood of 
intimate reflection and sensuous enjoyment, nor read— 


Now God be thanked who has matched us with His hour. 


But Brooke is typical of his positive age in that he went 
towards conflict hateful to his soul as the thing a man must 
do, with less of passion, no less of constancy. He is typical 
of his sensuous age that looks upon death as the gateway that 
shuts out forever lovely movement and sweet music, thrilling 
color and the touch of soothing textures, strong-gripping 
friendship and “many-tasting food”—of a skeptical age that 
welcomes death as “the worst friend and enemy,” the safe 
ending of agony, of an unreligious age that sees in annihila- 
tion the entrance forever into the winds and birds and clouds 
“and sleep and freedom and the autumnal earth.” 

“He whom impetuous Mars quenches,” sang Tyrtaeus, the 
distant prototype of these patriot poets, “while he bravely 
falls for his country and his dear ones, is mourned by young 
and old alike. With profound emotion the whole city fol- 
lows his bier; his tomb and his sons and his sons’ sons and his 
remote descendants are distinguished among men. His good 
name and fame shall never decrease, but though he lies in the 
earth he remains immortal.” Rupert Brooke lies in an olive- 
grove among the Ionian isles. Theodore Korner rests 
under the oak at Wobbelin. Petofi’s grave no man knows. 
Only Mameli, after many years, was given public burial. 
Only Petéfi left a son to mourn him. 


These laid the world away; poured out the red 
Sweet wine of youth 

and those that would have been 
Their sons, they gave, their immortality !— 


But only to achieve another immortality in the souls of men 
who shall never contemplate unmoved the thought of youth, 
clear-eyed and smiling, with song upon his lips and exaltation 
in his heart, going to meet his death. 














OBLIGATIONS OF DEMOCRACY 
By Henry T. Hunt 


F we are really in earnest about preparedness, we might 

well give our political institutions, habits, and ideas a part 
of our attention. It is time now to swallow our aversion to 
politics and poking into the tender spots in the best scientific 
manner, and to determine how our democracy may best gird 
itself to cope with European statecraft. We cannot afford 
longer to treat our obligations as citizens with our accus- 
tomed hauteur, nor is it safe in these days to continue to 
commit the performance of the most vital of our political 
duties to our hired men, the Democratic and Republican 
Party organizations. The period of isolation, of national 
adolescence is complete. At last we must meet our peers 
in the world struggle for commerce, if not in war, and it 
behooves us to see to it that our democracy is equipped and 
trained for the shock. As a people we must again learn to 
act politically, we must exercise our long disused political 
muscles and brain areas and wield again in very truth and 
not in theory only the sword of sovereignty. 

Difficult years are doubtless in prospect, no matter whether 
they bring peace or war. Ideas and states of fact not por- 
tending good for us are taking form in Europe. The for- 
mation of a commercial union by the Entente Powers, the 
technique of mobilizing national energies for national ends 
acquired by the belligerents, the high social and industrial 
efficiency produced by the red-hot stimulus of war must, if 
we are to meet the world competition of these states and 
peoples with success, compel American attention to state- 
craft and government. In order that we may know how to 
secure this attention, we should know what we are. 
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The basic principle of our political and legal theory is that 
sovereignty resides in the people. Certain portions of this 
sovereignty have been delegated to the federal government 
and certain other portions to the State, as manifested by the 
state and federal constitutions. These grants are beyond 
recall except as provided in the instruments themselves or 
by revolution. The will of the people is the supreme law, 
so long as consistent with their already declared will 
expressed in these constitutions. The “people,” whose will 
is supreme, are such persons as are determined to be so 
invested with powers by the federal and state constitutions. 

The people express their will through an electorate which 
is made up of those persons who qualify, that is, of the adult 
males and females who register and enroll themselves for 
voting at any election according to the laws of the State. 
The will of the people is not effectuated directly but through 
representatives chosen at elections, except that in certain 
States and political subdivisions of States laws may be 
enacted by direct vote. 

This electorate itself, through political parties, which its 
members may freely enter and in whose action it may parti- 
cipate, determines, generally speaking, the questions of 
policy or personality to be decided, by the adoption of party 
platforms and the nomination of party candidates. Under 
our system, the questions and candidates to be presented to 
the people for decision and choice are determined by political 
parties, although under the law of most States any citizen 
who can secure a required number of supporters may place 
himself in nomination for any office. The practical difficul- 
ties of invoking this method with success are so great, how- 
ever, that to all intents and purposes it is true to say that 
policies and nominations are determined by political parties. 
The paramount nature of this power must be obvious. A 
czar who can determine the questions on which alone his peo- 
ple may express themselves or can nominate the candidates 
amongst whom they must choose, need have little fear of 
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democracy thus limited. What, then, is the composition and 
organization of the political parties which command the pass 
through which our democracy must march? 

The two great national parties, the Republican and the 
Democratic, act through organizations which largely deter- 
mine the political life of practically every community in the 
nation, the federal union, the States, counties, cities, and the 
minor subdivisions. 'These parties are made up of indivi- 
duals who might be styled active and passive partisans. 
Active partisans or organization men are those who perform 
the work of the party, keep it favorably before the mind of 
the elector by manifold services to him. It is they who get 
out the registration and the vote for primaries and elections, 
engage in contests for positions within the party, determine 
platforms, choose candidates, hold public positions and 
offices, and decide matters of party policy. Passive partisans 
are those persons who sympathize generally with one or the 
other party and vote the party ticket at elections but per- 
form no party duties. Almost the entire population belongs 
to this class, the active partisans seldom constituting more 
than five per cent of the electors or one per cent of the entire 
population. Of late years the passive partisans have become 
more and more passive and less partisan, and have tended 
more and more to elect between the candidates and issues 
offered by the actives, according to their conception of their 
individual interest, and less and less according to varying 
conceptions of the functions of government, economic theory, 
or family tradition. 

As the passive partisan class has grown more and more 
passive, great numbers have become totally non-partisan in 
the national party sense and act politically without regard 
to former affiliation with either party. These “neutrals” 
throw their weight to one side or the other according as they 
deem their interest most promoted. They imagine them- 
selves more virtuous than the passive partisans, who in turn 
believe themselves to be more virtuous than the actives. 
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Abstention from political life now somewhat resembles 
abstention from participation in the ordinary business of life 
by the religious orders during the Middle Ages. Then life 
generally was regarded by the pious as unclean. Now the 
righteous regard political life in the same way. The middle 
and upper classes of the population, at least, tend to regard 
the active partisans as political cooks whose order in the 
social scale is among the lowest, and whose kitchen is no 
place for a gentleman. The fact that they must and do con- 
sume the political food prepared by this despised class dis- 
gusts them, but their disgust is seldom sufficiently poignant 
to drive them into the political kitchen in an effort to clean 
it up. 

Nevertheless, the organization men, comprising about one 
per cent of the population or about five per cent of the 
electors, do possess dominant political power. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to examine into these party organizations 
and try to ascertain of what sorts of persons they are com- 
posed and what the quality of their philosophy and leader- 
ship may be. The party organization in form is generally 
democratic, but usually some particular personality or 
group which has obtained power dominates the officers of 
the party and impresses its will on the rank and file as well. 
This paramount group in fact chooses the party candidates 
and determines policies. Our political system is, of course, 
government through parties. As control of the party 
organizations has fallen almost everywhere into the hands of 
these groups, each part of our government, federal, state, and 
local, has tended to become more and more oligarchical and 
less and less democratic. These governing oligarchies are 
subject to existing constitution and law. Each is further 
limited by the necessity of at least occasional success in 
periodie conflicts with counter oligarchies which are con- 
stantly striving to substitute themselves for their rivals. 
The members of these governing bodies are usually represen- 
tative of predominant class interests. Extra-legally and 
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more or less surreptitiously, they exert pressure on the public 
officers of their party whorule us. These officers are respon- 
sible and responsive in the first instance not to the people 
but to the governing groups. 

The members of these groups are called “leaders,” but 
the word does not accurately describe their function. They 
perform the functions of political purveyors, housekeepers, 
or chefs to the public. If the public is not pleased with the 
provender set before it, it goes over to the other political 
restaurant, and our chefs lose their jobs. Hence they strive 
always to supply something more alluring than the offerings 
of the rival establishment, concerning themselves very little 
with the political chemistry of what they offer or with the 
political needs of their patrons. The chief cooks are usually 
men of small education and not much principle, devoid of 
imagination, generally indifferent to existing wrongs, and 
careless of the opportunities for good their power affords. 
They worship at the shrine of expediency, and their own 
preservation interests them far beyond any idealistic 
considerations. 

They are usually in close contact with the representatives 
of big business, one of the classes which find it profitable 
to keep a large part of their attention on politics. Such 
interests fear the taxing power exercised by public officers 
and vaguely also the so-called mob, which would, as they 
believe, divide up their property among its members if it 
could. Hence, they strive to prevent the people from mak- 
ing their power effectual. They consider it injudicious to 
try to reduce the people’s ability to accomplish their will, 
and so they endeavor to preserve the status quo. Their 
influence, as well as the influence of the class they represent, 
is thrown against attempts to increase the powers or improve 
the quality of public officers, and usually indeed against 
efforts to secure greater efficiency in government. They 
find their work easier if public officers are men of little 
education and weak character and if governmental machin- 
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ery is badly designed. The political leaders listen to the 
urgings of this class with a heedful ear as they constitute a 
powerful ally. 

The rank and file of the political organization is made up 
of men without any particular prospects in private life, who 
love power and yearn for prestige. They try to gain popu- 
larity among the voters by performing all sorts of friendly 
offices and thus bring strength to their immediate political 
superiors. As public servants also they strive to make many 
friends for themselves and the party by being courteous and 
obliging, but they regard their political sponsors as their 
masters. Public service is as yet not a career, and appoint- 
ment to substantially all the better-paid positions is deter- 
mined by party considerations; hence public employees 
seldom apply their best energies to the official duties. Such 
of them as are able and ambitious find positions outside the 
public service. Except a certain percentage of young law- 
yers and engineers who enter politics to enlarge their 
acquaintance and secure professional experience, educated 
men are rare. The medical profession remains loftily aloof. 

Rigid discipline and subservient obedience characterize 
the political organizations. The autocrats or oligarchs at 
their heads possess and exercise the power to reward and 
punish and have long memories and strong arms. Posts 
with money and prestige accrue to their loyal and able serv- 
ants, and the bodies of rebels are quickly decapitated, dis- 
membered, and exposed as examples. 

Nevertheless, now and then a vigorous and ardent person- 
ality enters the political field, makes head against the reign- 
ing powers, succeeds in obtaining popular confidence, and 
advances towards the accomplishment of his programme. 
The opportunity of such men is usually due to accidental and 
irrelevant circumstances. If a public official has done some- 
thing striking, something which tickles the public mind, he 
is likely to be elevated to a position of leadership. Success- 
ful prosecution of powerful criminals has often placed the 
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prosecutor in a lofty administrative post for which he has had 
no training. In addition to the appreciation felt for an 
engrossing entertainment, the people at large believe that 
courage and energy are the qualities most desirable in their 
officers. The fighting temperament appeals most strongly. 
It is seen that many wrongs exist, and it is believed that only 
by vigorous and courageous effort can anything of value be 
accomplished. 

When real leaders have acquired the prestige of political 
success, the heads of the political organizations make terms 
with them, in order to preserve control of the organizations 
and secure a part of the glory and spoils. The party leaders 
are powerful through their organizations, and it seldom 
happens that they are not able to drive a good bargain. 
The party men are less changed by this contact than the 
popular leader who becomes thereby “practical’”—that is, he 
concedes a considerable amount of patronage and surrenders 
or modifies much of his programme to secure the support of 
these chieftains for himself and for what is left. 

The effect of the office of the Presidency of the United 
States and of the President’s personality on the political 
ideas of our countrymen must be considered in even the most 
cursory attempt to sum up our political physiology. That 
office alone, in the minds of the people, expresses the unity 
of the forty-eight States of the United States of America 
and of its one hundred millions of people. The majesty of 
this idea gives to the voice of the President a mighty reson- 
ance and to his doctrine a tremendous weight. Accordingly, 
the character and temperament of the American people as 
expressed in political action tends to approach that of the 
President. A robust, confident, and energetic personality 
in expressing himself from this sonorous pulpit mobilizes 
those same qualities, which are innate in our national charac- 
ter, and leads us forward to action which manifests them. 
Such Presidents, unhappily, have been rare; the tendency 
of our institutions in ordinary times has been to produce men 
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of amiable and commonplace type rather than national 
movers and shakers. 

The great mass of the population refrains from political 
action through parties, that is, it refuses to participate in 
party primaries or otherwise directly influence the questions 
or nominations presented to the people. Large numbers do, 
however, act politically through class and religious organiza- 
tions usually in a disguised and more or less surreptitious 
manner. Labor unions, chambers of commerce, or anti- 
Catholie associations, for example, which wish to secure or 
prevent any particular political result, rarely enter into party 
primaries. As these party primaries were designed for the 
national parties and therefore are not based on class or 
religious divisions, men seeking class and religious ends do 
not utilize them. They strive to influence party conduct by 
pressure on party leaders, candidates, and public officials. 
Word comes to the group which is fixing the slate that 
Henry Jones whom they are considering for Congress won’t 
do. Henry is too “wet” or too “dry,” is dangerously 
“socialistic” or is hostile to “Labor.” It is indiscreet to 
offend any powerful organization in the community, and 
accordingly the party chieftains drop Mr. Jones, who has 
rashly taken sides on an important question. They then try 
to fix on some colorless, pulplike individual who has done 
nothing and offended nobody. ‘The same process is repeated 
with regard to other candidates. After the nominees are 
determined upon and published to the world, they are called 
upon by committees representing class or religious organiza- 
tions to declare themselves on questions interesting to such 
organizations. Their answers or refusals are made the basis 
of recommendations for organization support or opposition. 
Public officials are subjected to similar pressure; demands 
are made upon them by the real estate association or perhaps 
by the retail grocers’ association, and dire consequences sug- 
gested if these demands are not complied with. It should be 
noted that public officials backed by strong political organi- 
88 
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zations such as the national political parties, tend to be less 
responsive to threats and demands of class interests. Never- 
theless, all public officers strive to avoid conflict with class or 
trade organizations. The tendency therefore is to do noth- 
ing that would be apt to provoke war, to adopt a policy of 
inaction and “safety first.” The great public, preoccupied 
as it is with the struggle for existence, is usually unaware 
both of the conflict between the interests involved and of its 
stake in the matter. Accordingly, it often neglects to sup- 
port the public servant who is struggling for its interest. 
The general result is that government tends to be moved by 
class desires, and by the surreptitious, indirect, and extra- 
legal processes just discussed rather than through the 
machinery created by law {or the transmutation of political 
desires into political action. 

Our present governmental machinery was not designed 
for the class system. The structure was intended to be a 
limited democracy, operated by political parties in whose 
affairs the entire adult male voting population should parti- 
cipate. Democracy was to have its way if it had the wind 
and perseverance to attain it. In order to make property 
secure and prevent ill-advised or hasty changes, a series of 
locks were constructed which the public desires must suc- 
cessively fill and keep filled for a considerable time before 
the agents of their will should be able to change anything 
fundamental. The will to change must have sufficient 
life and force to battle for at least six years before it can 
express itself in national legislation. It has seldom been 
long-lived enough or sufficiently definite and concrete to 
achieve anything of fundamental importance. The great 
Jacksonian movement succeeded in destroying the leader- 
ship of the American gentry, but it did not succeed in 
accomplishing what seems to have been one of its principal 
objects, the repudiation of private debt. Although the 
defenders were destroyed, the constitutional fortifications 
endured. The slavery question was settled not by political 
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methods but by war. In 1896 the non-propertied classes, or 
rather the debtor classes, were again almost strong enough 
to get into a position to achieve their ends, but again the tide 
ebbed. Now it would almost seem that these classes have 
lost hope of success by participation in party action. They 
are rather inclined to deal with the political leaders already 
in power than to endeavor to elect their own men to a posi- 
tion of leadership. The great body of the industrial classes 
also has lost interest in party politics, and struggles now to 
improve its position through organizations of its own whose 
heads- achieve their ends by pressure on political leaders and 
public officials. 

Arrayed against the industrial classes are the propertied 
classes, the large employers, bankers, officers of corporations, 
the professional men, clerks and other assistants and servitors 
of this class. On the same side are the farmers and, gener- 
ally speaking, all those whom a rise in wages affects 
adversely. This army consists of many divisions more or 
less hostile to each other, but it is bound together by its desire 
for protection to its property. Each division seeks from the 
government benefits for itself even at the expense of the 
other divisions. The manufacturer wishes protection for 
his finished product and free raw materials, the farmer pro- 
tection for such raw materials as he can furnish; the mer- 
chant demands low rates, the railroad shareholder all that 
the traffic will bear. Each division of the propertied class 
is fiercely antagonistic to regulation of itself, but a strong 
advocate of governmental interference in the affairs of the 
other divisions. Of late years all divisions of propertied 
classes, except the farmer, have tended to act together 
through such organizations as the National Chamber of 
Commerce, and to diminish fratricidal war. 

In addition to the divisions by classes, there are also relig- 
ious and race factions and antagonisms cross-cutting our 
political life. Large organizations demand that Catholics 
be excluded from office and make their demands more or less 
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effectual by pressure on party leaders. The various foreign 
elements in our population tend to follow race in political 
matters. ‘The German tends to prefer Germans for public 
offices, and many Jews prefer to vote for a Jew rather than 
for a Gentile. 

A majority of the American electorate, however, lies out- 
side class, religious, and race organizations. This majority 
is still in large part made up of passive partisans who vote 
with the national party to which they are traditionally 
devoted, and is little swayed by campaign oratory, or even 
by material considerations. Its members can seldom be 
detached from their parties. Party considerations, usually 
entirely sentimental, do in large part enter into the actions 
of passive partisans. These sentimental attachments to 
party are evidence of unwillingness to think on political 
questions. They serve, nevertheless, to moderate the ten- 
dency towards class political action, to support public officers 
who refuse to further class interests, and they act generally 
as a moderating and conserving force. These passive parti- 
sans are becoming less numerous yearly, in proportion to the 
whole population. Men are tending more and more to act 
politically on material as against sentimental motives. 
Accordingly, party organizations and their servants, our 
officers, are being forced more and more by the pressure of 
class organizations to act in their interest. For several 
decades the Republican Party yielded up tariff favors to the 
organized manufacturers, and thus purchased the support 
of that class. Recently the Democratic Party, under pres- 
sure of organized labor and in part to get its support, has 
enacted the Clayton and Adamson laws. The comparative 
propriety of enriching manufacturers or labor unions at the 
expense of the rest of us is probably not worth debating; but 
one good, if indirect, result of this imitation of its rival by 
the Democratic Party will probably follow. There will 
tend to be less detachment from political life. Greater and 
greater numbers will participate in party business and thus 
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affect party policies and nominations. This is, it would seem, 
most desirable. If the party organizations could be democ- 
ratized, if great masses of the people could be brought to 
use political parties as instrumentalities capable of immense 
benefits, our political organism would be vitalized and the 
best intelligence of the country would accrue to the service 
of the government. 

To secure this result should be the effort of the political 
student and the statesman. The danger of permitting the 
political organizations, as now constituted, officered, and 
directed, to possess dominant political power must be obvious. 
The American people should cease to be unwilling to per- 
form political work; they must choose their own servants. 
Their supercilious attitude towards politics must be modified 
by a propaganda designed to show the dignity, power, and 
capacity for good of mass action through democratic forms. 
To transfer a sufficient part of individual attention from pri- 
vate to public obligations, measures should be taken which 
would bring the nation home to every citizen. Compulsory 
universal training on the Swiss system would accomplish 
this. The irksomeness of political work should be reduced. 
The effect of the direct primary should be carefully scru- 
tinized with a view to ascertaining whether it does not tend 
to discourage democratic action and strengthen the oligar- 
chies in control of the organization. There should be, in 
fact, a general critical discussion of our governmental 
machinery and of the ideas dominating the political conduct 
of the people to ascertain in what respect they need repair, 
replacement, and modification. 

If Americans of education and character could but “get 
religion” politically, re-capture what may be described as 
political faith, feel an abiding conviction that the application 
of their time and energy to politics would produce fairly 
proportionate results! With this conviction as a sustaining 
force, such ardor or indignation as events might evoke would 
be transmuted into action and would not continue to evapo- 
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rate into vague despondency and discontent. Some such 
dogma underlies the theory of our national existence, and it 
seems rational enough as a basis for political conduct. Per- 
haps an illustration from personal experience would serve 
to show its value. 

On a day in April, 1903, two law students in a western 
city were gazing with considerable interest and curiosity on 
democratic machinery in action. The electors were express- 
ing their choices between candidates for municipal offices. 
A long file of colored voters slowly shuffled itself from the 
Silver Moon “flop-house” near the river front, through the 
precinct polling-place and, with a marked increase in vivacity, 
into a brisk and businesslike office just across the street. 
Here a small metal dise given the voter as evidence of the 
delivery of the goods, after his ballot had been read by the 
party watcher in the polling-place, was exchanged for a 
bright new two-dollar note. This procedure was as open, 
as cheerful, as unabashed, and serene as the operations of a 
healthy wholesale grocery store. The aplomb and confi- 
dence of the superintendent and clerks in the office were 
absolute. The idea of criminal statutes, of penitentiaries 
and stripes, was apparently as remote from the minds of 
these men as if they had been an assembly of exegetes 
laboring on the revised version. 

The spectacle produced a species of political fury in one 
of these law students which first directed itself to suppress- 
ing this particular case of merchandising votes and second 
to compelling punishment and preventing recurrence. The 
first part of the effort was partially successful at once, but 
the second developed the necessity of cleaning out the per- 
sonnel of the election machinery, materially amending the 
election laws, reconstituting the state, county, and city 
government and the courts. To do a fairly complete job 
required ten years and tremendous efforts on the part of 


many men. 
The fury engendered by the incident described, drove this 
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law student into action, because he believed that results 
would follow effort, and his labors contributed substantially 
to what success was obtained. The nub of the practical 
problem how to struggle most efficiently for the improve- 
ment of our government seems to the writer to be the creation 
of this dynamic political faith. If the possession of such 
faith by our citizens were the rule, the stirrings of individual 
action would move our American democracy, not through 
a political class, but directly through its own democratic 
machinery. 

The elements of political preparedness seem to be, to sum 
up, the establishment in American minds of reasonably high 
standards of political conduct, of faith in the efficacy of 
individual action, and of a vigorous, objective attitude 
towards politics. If amovement for the furtherance of these 
ends could make headway, the American republic would tend 
to realize more nearly the sublime conception of its founders 
and to approach the brilliant and happy civilization which 
the genius, industry, and patriotism of its hundred millions 
justify. We are a practical people, not inclined to waste 
time and energy on impossible objects. If we could be con- 
vinced generally that individual political effort is reasonably 
worth while, and it surely is, the force of that conviction 
would project our immense but latent and immobilized 
powers against our most dangerous enemies—political 
indifference, materialism, and pessimism. 

If the American republic is to be saved, it will be saved 
not by shrieking to the political class to do someth.ng to 
save it, not through the army and navy, separate from the 
life of the people as they now are, but through political 
action by the American democracy, acting for its own. wel- 
fare through its own democratic machinery. It is time for 
Americans to throw off their epicene habit of hiring every- 
thing done for them from amusement to national defense 
and politics. It is time for them to act like men in a world 
of men, like citizens of a democracy in a democracy. 


























THE NATIONAL NEED OF SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 


By Wituis R. WuitNry 


I’ the President, in face of a war crisis, calls for a mil- 

lion volunteers, it is probable that they can be nominally 
enrolled before the setting of the sun. Let us fervently 
hope that it will not be necessary to make the call. But 
if it is, we must be ready not merely to volunteer, but to 
succeed with certainty. Times have greatly changed since 
Paul Revere called out the minutemen of Massachusetts. 
Those volunteers, whose handy muskets hung on the bed- 
posts, had cast their own bullets, and had butchered the cow 
whose glass-scraped and hand-decorated horns carried their 
gunpowder. With the protection of the stone walls built 
with their own hands, they were an even match for the 
enemies whom they later stopped at Concord Bridge. 

But the day when embattled farmers fire the shot heard 
round the world is as surely gone as are the days of 
Hiawatha. One million American volunteers pitted against 
a first-class power would be in about the position of the 
Mohawk Indians who met Samuel Champlain in a one-sided 
battle near Crown Point in 1609, he with his gunpowder, 
they with bows and arrows. Lescarbot’s account contains 
the following description: “As the band of Mohawks 
advanced, Champlain, who had charged his arquebus with 
two balls, seeing two Indians whose heads were adorned 
with feathers marching on in front, supposed they were 
two captains, and wanted to advance and aim at them, 
but was prevented by the Montagnes saying, ‘It is not well 
that they should see thee, for, never having been accustomed 
to see such peoples as thou art, they would immediately run 
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away. But withdraw behind our first rank and when we 
are ready, thou shalt advance.’ He did so and in this way 
the two captains were slain at one musket shot. Victory 
ensued at once, as the Mohawks fled and the Champlain 
Indians pursued, capturing some of their foes and obtaining 
corn and meat, besides numerous weapons that had been 
thrown away in the terror of the flight.” 

We Americans, if not still entirely a peaceful kind of 
Indian, are at least relatively in the flint arrow period of 
warfare. In the absence of any national desire to be aggres- 
sive, we have only played around the edges of preparedness 
for national defense. Even our attitude towards sports 
reflects it. We prepare heartily for contests in which we 
take no risks. No one ever thinks that possibly putting the 
shot is a relic of David’s training and was designed as a 
practice for deadly battle. The Marathon does not mean 
to us the imitation of those early warriors who, in the 
original event, ran into battle for nearly a mile, nor does it 
remind us of a home run of twenty-six miles to protect an 
Athens from attack by sea. It recalls at most Pheidippides, 
the messenger of victory, who fell dead after making the 
run. Or it reminds us of young men in running clothes, of 
cheering crowds, and alcohol rubs. One was both the real 
and the ideal, the other is the imitation and the empty token. 

Unsportsmanlike as it seems, Champlain’s way is the right 
way to wage war. War is not a game to be played between 
well-matched opponents, but a crime to be committed, which 
is the less criminal the more terrible it is made. Laertes 
was advised by his father: “Beware of entrance to a quarrel, 
but being in, bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee.” 
The old man was right. Champlain wanted to shoot the 
two leaders of the opposition and stop the war. He wanted 
to do it at once and with one discharge of two balls, and 
this before the enemy had ever seen such a foe. He was 
evidently so well prepared that his enemies had to be 
deceived into opposing him if there was to be any fighting 
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at all. That was high-class engineering efficiency. That 
was preparedness comme il faut. 

The successful battles of peace are all fought with care- 
fully massed advantages and all the advances of the race 
are won by the use of the new and superior weapons. Every 
newly proven fact destroys a block of ignorance. The study 
of a microscopic yeast cell put Pasteur into the position of 
a Champlain. Others had slightly advanced the lines of 
knowledge of fermentation. The making of bread, beer, 
and wine had been studied by Lavoisier, Guy Lussac, Ber- 
zelius, Liebig, and other old warriors of science. But Pas- 
teur put the life into these processes, and well-entrenched 
ignorance was forced to surrender. 

There has been so much written on the subject of national 
preparedness that the only possible excuse for my adding to 
the literature lies in the hope that I may treat it from a 
new angle. It is possible that from my materialistic point 
of view the vista may be different enough to be suggestive. 
Preparedness means to me not alone the readiness to repel 
hostile incursions. It does not mean solely a greater stand- 
ing army and a larger navy. These may long remain the 
prominent features, but it seems to me that they are but 
the tools, and no matter what their magnitude, they might 
be entirely ineffectual. It is the refinement and efficiency 
of the tools in comparison with those of other nations that 
count. 

We all realize that there is something behind an army 
and a navy which really determines their value. It is the 
mental quality of the men who build, equip, and operate 
them; and in the fostering and extension of this quality I 
find a field for preparedness. I am not going to bespeak 
the noble qualities of patriotism and bravery. These lie 
latent in almost everyone. I have in mind a still more needed 
and subtle quality which in a few is so highly developed 
that it is evidently attainable in others in large measure. 
But its development in the many, to the extent of produc- 
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ing a national trait, is not spontaneous and must be stimu- 
lated by appropriate means. Consequently, it exists to 
widely different degrees in different countries. Many a 
brave and heroic people has been destroyed by peoples no 
more brave nor loyal. Loyalty and bravery have always 
been praised and valued, while the rarer determining factor 
has been too generally overlooked. This all-controlling 
quality does not exist as a common ruling instinct but must 
be developed by a scientific education. 

Preparedness, as I see it, is utterly practical and matter 
of fact and frightfully exacting of effort and devotion, and 
yet so tremendously desirable that we Americans should 
strive by every means to approach it. There seems to be 
no upper limit to the knowledge permitted those who seek 
it. There is no limit in its value to a country. There can 
be no surer criterion of a nation’s strength than its activity 
in science, for such activity means the effective use of every 
resource of material and method. But there is no way of 
instantaneously stimulating great activity of this kind by 
Acts of legislation. It demands planning, gradual develop- 
ment, and hard work extending over years. Lack of 
interest, paucity of effort, and shortsightedness are as cer- 
tainly punished in nations as in individuals. Yet the rapid 
growth of scientific interest when even slightly encouraged 
is well known. 

In war parlance the difference between spears and shells 
is one of science—the metal is the same. The finer differ- 
ence between black powder and trinitrotoluol is of just the 
same kind. It is the admixture of new experiment, new 
search, in the identical old elements which have been here 
since the creation, that has put the aeroplane into the air 
and perfected the submarine. The power to advance lies 
always in a nation’s hands, a cruel responsibility or an 
unlimited blessing. Scientific search, or research, as we call 
it, is but the high development of a natural and flexible trait. 
It is not confined to one class or nation, but varies among 
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them ali, chiefly in the attention paid it. It begins back in 
our high schools. It is at work when the boys start playing 
with toy-engines and “wireless” sets. It is but healthy 
curiosity actively pursued. ‘Too often our systems of educa- 
tion suppress the tendency instead of guiding it into right 
channels, until the student appreciates only the prosaic fact 
and not the wonderful underlying power to do. Its product 
is the knowledge of materials, of facts, of causes and effects, 
and the power to use it. I do not care to make the sweep- 
ing statement that those nations always win in war which 
have made the greatest advancement in science, but it is 
more true than that superior numbers or greater bravery 
determine the contest. 

The kind of preparedness which appeals to me prepares 
as well for peace as for war and with almost the same 
apparatus. I cannot do better than describe it as the study 
of things, the operative knowledge of matter and of the 
possibilities of nature’s phenomena and materials. The 
country whose people study actual things will get ahead. 
With all the reverence which has been paid the works of the 
Creator, very scant justice has yet been done to them. All 
the new combinations of material and all the newly discussed 
facts since history began, make a very incomplete list, and we 
cannot paint with sufficient color the grandeur of the still 
undiscovered knowledge of matter. This is a fact which does 
not require illustration from Greek or Roman philosophy 
but offers its evidence in the progress of the greatest nations 
in our own time. ‘The study of things is the simplest work 
which could possibly come under the head of education, but 
in the straining for light by the philosopher and teacher, 
it has been frequently overlooked. 

It is conceivable that a world would be habitable for indefi- 
nite time if no improvements for living over those of the 
cave-man existed, but it is not consistent with our concep- 
tion of man’s best interests. The development of the mind, 
which in turn develops the factors leading to increased 
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material activity and breadth of horizon, has always kept 
ahead of the material advances and yet has been further 
stimulated by them. So that unless one prefers the cave 
life, he should be encouraged by considering how far he may 
yet be removed from it by human efforts. There appears 
to be no limit to the growth of the mind nor to the trans- 
formations of matter, so that the future should witness many 
quite as great steps ahead as were introduced, for example, 
by steam propulsion. We can all agree that the discoveries 
of a Pasteur, which led to countless and never ceasing reduc- 
tions of human suffering, are grand. When we see the ever 
widening field of bacterial study and its attendant help to all 
mankind, we think with awe of his work; but we are still as 
incompetent to measure its breadth as to comprehend infinity. 
A Watt, a Stephenson, a Fulton, a Darwin, a Huxley, or a 
Faraday puts his race ahead of those races which do not 
know him, and lifts his people to an elevation from which 
they never descend. A boundless opportunity for unlimited 
national preparedness lies in education, and this simple word 
describes our only sure way. 

If the education in our military camps, or if the manual 
of arms were a criterion, preparation would be the product 
of a few weeks’ pleasant outing. If the building of war 
vessels and even the manning of an army were the sole 
factors, most of us would have little to do. But real pre- 
paredness is less narrow and must be shared by many who 
never bear arms at all. It has been stated that for every 
man in the ranks, from three to five workers upon munitions 
and supplies must be employed at home, and the estimate 
does not seem high. In England during the first half of 
1915 nearly 2,500,000 women entered industries previously 
not open to them. It is evident then how supremely impor- 
tant is preparedness in industry, and this can come only by 
a broad education in scientific facts and their applications. 

There has been so much discussion in the past two years 
of the relative strength of the contending nations in these 
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very matters of preparedness of which I am writing that I 
ought to preface the following statements by an apology. 
I am assuming for illustration, and not asserting, that of 
the four countries, Germany, England, France, and Russia, 
the first was also foremost in its devotion to the study of 
exact facts. If it did not develop a greater number of pio- 
neer scientists in equal time, as some claim, it at least tried 
to, and if its people did not get closer than other peoples 
to the reasons of nature, and if they did not more diligently 
study the problems of life and of its materials, then thousands 
of foreign students were deceived. Their aim was towards 
the highest possible education, particularly in science. The 
fervor with which the many German scientists labored, the 
reverence they paid to simple new facts, the religious devo- 
tion they gave to investigation, and the honor they enjoyed 
from thus adding to the supply of knowledge, are pretty 
well known. 

It is fortunately not necessary to think, as some have 
done, that these traits lead directly to war and possibly, in 
turn, to national extinction. This is the unconsidered view 
taken by some of us who are too near the passion of conflict 
to see clearly. Germany has enjoyed a longer continuous 
peace than has any other great nation, in spite of being more 
closely surrounded by strong nations than any other country. 
During the nineteenth century England and France were 
occupied in war for fifty-three and a half years, Germany 
for only thirteen. To attribute Germany’s being at war to 
the fact that she had become prepared by reason of her 
educational system would be as correct as to depreciate her 
manufacture of dye-stuffs because high explosives became 
their by-product, or of bleaching powder because chlorine 
was used in this war. Trinitrotoluol was merely a by-prod- 
uct of her activities and might probably have been purchased 
by our own people in the shape of some useful dye or 
pharmaceutical product if war had not intervened. 

Russia, at the other extreme, kept the mass of her people 
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in ignorance, or at least had only recently begun to realize 
her potential development. England seemed to take an 
intermediate position. She had great schools, and many of 
the world’s forward steps in knowledge are to be attributed 
to her men; but it may be a fair claim that she taught the 
most of her students the things of the past, the rules of the 
earlier games of living, and failed to show them the creative 
possibilities and the living responsibilities of rapidly extend- 
ing human development. That England is awakening to 
the dangers of this condition is made evident by many of 
her writers and by the inauguration of various schemes for 
co-operation between industry and education. Thus the 
editor of “Nature” recently wrote the following in an 
article on “The National Awakening”’: 

“The government has decided to appoint committees to 
re-organize our whole system of education, and one of those 
committees will be concerned with the position of science. 
British educational endeavor has too often proved unpro- 
ductive because of its haphazard character and its control 
by men out of touch with modern needs. A classical educa- 
tion at one of the fashionable public schools, followed by 
something very similar at an ancient university, accompanied 
probably by the pursuit of some branch of athletics and 
almost certainly by a continuous neglect of all branches of 
science, is the typical training of our statesmen and admin- 
istrators. It is impossible for these men to know what sci- 
entific teaching means to the nation. . . . None of us 
wishes the training of character to be disregarded in edu- 
cation, nor do we desire to depreciate the influence of 
literature, art, philosophy, and religion. But we have to 
safeguard our existence both in peace and war, and scientific 
knowledge is necessary to ensure this aim.” 

Exception might, however, be taken to the spirit of the 
latter part of this statement. It is but poor recognition of 
the boundless possibilities of a little understood or appre- 
ciated world that we should accept scientific knowledge 
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only, or even mainly, because it is necessary to our national 
existence. We have not yet seen it explained why the con- 
sideration of the so-called humanities, which are but the 
record of the impression made by nature’s forces upon other 
human minds, many of them pathological in condition, 
should be more broadening and elevating to character than 
the consideration in all their true and original grandeur of 
the forces themselves. Surely the lives of the producers of 
art, literature, and philosophy, and the history of their direct 
contributions to the welfare of humanity and of the civiliza- 
tions in which they received the fullest recognition, have no 
such lesson to teach. Can it be that the same psychological 
factor that has brought so much fame to the wine and 
accorded so little virtue to the water lies at the root of the 
matter? If so, is it not time to attribute the prestige of the 
humanities to its rightful origin in their appeal to the emo- 
tions? For true mental stimulation we should not tie our- 
selves down to records of the past, suggestive though they 
often are, but should turn oftener to the future, whose 
mysteries and possibilities are so profound that the revela- 
tions of one generation surpass the wildest fantasies of its 
predecessor. 

Trade and commerce are only the by-products of mental 
growth, and of the study of boundless material possibilities. 
We live in an age when the efficiency of living is on the 
slope of a steadily rising curve. We move from place to 
place more quickly and easily than ever before, we see 
farther, hear farther, speak farther, and are more widely 
interested geographically than ever before. This growth 
we are forced to accept as natural and desirable. We must 
then give more attention to its logical development or suffer 
the usual consequences of unpreparedness. 

After we have educated our people, as we do at present, 
so that they can satisfactorily barter among themselves and 
with other peoples, we must still provide for such leadership 
as shall ensure supremacy. This means a higher level of 
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education. David Starr Jordan has pointed out that a new 
type dreadnaught costs three times as much as all the beau- 
tiful halls of the University of Chicago erected in thirteen 
years of unparalleled activity in building, and that five per 
cent of the cost of a dreadnaught would pay the combined 
salaries of fifteen hundred country school teachers at $500 a 
year. Surely there is little danger of our overdoing the 
education of the American people. It would be a wonder- 
ful experiment to see how far it could be carried, and the 
effort would return a greater harvest than any other sowing. 

But most essential to a marked raising of the level of 
national education is a more widely diffused recognition of 
its great importance and value. Higher education has so 
long meant to the average citizen the ability to juggle with 
mathematical equations or to read a little Latin, together 
with a rather supercilious attitude towards the less fortunate, 
that it has been lowered in esteem. Make of education a 
live thing dealing with the actualities of life and it will soon 
arouse another spirit. ‘The German parent does not need 
to be told that education is a valuable thing. He sees its 
fruits on every side and realizes that the lack of it will con- 
sign his children to the more monotonous or less honored 
walks of life. The resulting public opinion is of inestimable 
value, and the effect is an ardor and interest on the part of 
the student and a carrying of this ardor and interest out of 
the school into later life that is so rare as to be almost 
unknown with us. Such a condition is a fundamental neces- 
sity to a thoroughly prepared nation and brings results quite 
as desirable in times of peace as in the stress of war. 

More directly in line with national preparedness is that 
part of education which deals with the higher development 
of the natural sciences. It is easy to see the dependence 
which we must place upon our engineering experts in time 
of war. These men will be the direct product of our educa- 
tional system and will get from it the spirit and qualities 
of mind with which to attack the problems that arise. Indeed 
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the engineering work of the world to-day is limited by the 
education of the people, from whom the pioneers must come. 
And we Americans ought to realize this very thoroughly. 
We are not yet leaders in the search for nature’s truths. We 
jump with avidity at the development of some useful law 
of nature once discovered, and our physical energy knows 
no bounds; but how frequently we see that we are not really 
leaders. ‘Too often we must get our inspiration from others. 
Where, for example, among the young American students 
of science are counterparts of the dare-devil aeronauts/ 
Where are the devotees of useful learning comparable to 
the devotees of business or of sport? In this country the 
men are at hand to finance a new steel enterprise long before 
the new steel has been discovered. 

In every tool of warfare, from powder to submarine, we 
are at a point where the slightest improvements are of untold 
value. The aeroplane alone ought to be the life interest of 
many specially trained and keenly interested scientists. At 
present we are far behind in this work. We do not know 
how to make an aero-engine that will compare at all with 
those commonly used across the water. The aeroplane 
may safely be considered as a permanent factor in future 
warfare; and it is no more absurd to expect it to revolu- 
tionize future transportation than it was to expect Ful- 
ton’s steamboat to do so. Apparently its possibilities are 
unlimited. So far, the most apparent difficulties in the way 
have been overcome by the successful work of relatively 
unprepared engineers, always carried out at break-neck 
speed where refined planning was impossible. 

The possibilities of “wireless” will probably not be 
exhausted before perfect and secret communication without 
interruption is possible between all vessels of a fleet and the 
main land, until the enemy submarine can be early detected 
and guarded against, until torpedoes are driven and directed 
with much greater certainty, and until other things are done 
not even dreamt of in our philosophy. Such achievements 
should be the by-products of liberal education. They are 
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the natural outcome of the study of our surroundings. On 
the one hand, greater attention to natural sciences enables 
a country in time of war to economize its human material, 
and, on the other hand, in times of peace to give greater 
latitude to living and a broader outlook to the human mind. 

Are our great universities which claim to be centres of 
advanced thought, peopled with the growing minds of our 
country, doing as much for the country in this field as might 
be done or even as much as German universities have done 
for Germany? From anyone who knows both intimately I 
think the answer may be somewhat as follows: In some way 
there has existed abroad a different university atmosphere. 
Men who obtain a certain degree of education with us are 
apparently anxious to stop learning and commence produc- 
ing, or to stop study and begin work. In them there is 
usually little or no satisfaction in going on with study 
beyond the point reached by what one might almost call 
the college-factory product. No great reverence for learn- 
ing is acquired nor is there kindled a consuming fire for 
individual discovery. 

Foreign universities have long been ahead of us in stimu- 
lating in their students a desire to learn new things from 
their own investigation. This is not confined to any one 
science; it is clearly stated with reference to medicine by 
Professor Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation in connec- 
tion with Abraham Flexner’s reports on medical education: 
“Every medical faculty in Germany offers more in every 
department than the undergraduate can achieve; every stu- 
dent is encouraged to exert himself beyond the average or 
the minimum in some direction or other. It is therefore not 
surprising that active progress beyond the point to which 
his education brought him is usually characteristic of the 
German physician.” It is my firm belief that this condition 
is general in the different sciences. Not alone has the physi- 
cian witnessed this systematic plan in foreign institutions, 
but the physicist and chemist, or broadly speaking, the 
naturalist and engineer are aware of it. 
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The feeling of our graduating student is that the world 
is pretty stable and unalterable and that he has just about 
fitted himself for some hole in it. Yet the fact is that the 
world is an exceedingly sensitive equilibrium disturbed in 
some way by every human effort. With the highly trained 
and useful scientists of history there has seemed to be an 
unconquerable desire to advance knowledge by their own 
effort; to extend the human possibilities beyond the text- 
books of the college, to look into the hidden ways of nature 
for the purpose of increasing the general good of the race. 
Perhaps this desire is too idealistic to be common. Possibly 
few investigators do more than follow their instincts; but 
why should not we in American universities lead the world 
in the number and quality of men who, after graduating, 
still pursue their chosen science as investigators? Are we 
doing our best to foster the investigative instincts? The 
answer is not entirely simple. In its complexity it is made 
up of quality in teachers, of equipment for research, of social 
recognition for such service, and of individual realization 
of the criteria of service. Many of our students can scarcely 
afford to continue indefinitely their years of study, but there 
are certainly in this country more men than in any other 
country who can well afford it. 

One determining factor is probably the attitude of the 
public towards scientific work. The relative value of the 
Ph.D. degree in Germany and America probably illustrates 
this difference. To advance science only a little, to the 
extent of a single possible Arbeit, in Germany assures a 
student of favorable differentiation from those not making 
the same effort. This work and particularly this spirit and 
view of knowledge are reflected in the general welfare of the 
country. In the following statement, attributed by Senator 
Beveridge to Walter Rathenau, the German Minister of 
Munitions, this attitude is apparent: “Let us say that there 
are 5,000 scientists in Germany each glad to work for $150 
per month, but not merely for the money. ... Their real 
reward is their passion to discover nature’s truths. Also, 
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there comes in the element of their conception of duty. 

They are helping to build up Germany and in a broader 
way to increase the sum of human knowledge. There you 
have the real motive that inspires the 5,000 scientists. 
Most of the discoveries made by our scientists, which we 
apply in advancing an industry, are by-products of these 
scientists’ general work.” One may well contend that this 
idealism has been overdone in Germany, but I think it is 
better to say that it may have been imposed upon. 

Is it too much to expect that our great centres of learn- 
ing shall be also centres of advancement of knowledge? I 
happen to be most interested in physical sciences and engi- 
neering. It would seem natural to me to turn to the col- 
leges, to the engineering and technical schools of the country, 
to find the sciences in greatest strength and in the process of 
growing, but it has been facetiously said they are there more 
often in the process of storage. 

Now, there is probably no more really great and satisfy- 
ing sport in the world than the unearthing of new laws of 
nature, or the discovery of new phenomena or processes or 
materials. It takes patience and application beyond any 
other sport. Even the chances of failure, as in other sports, 
are mixed. ‘They are conditional, causative, and accidental. 
Our finest young men are quick to take great risks in more 
obvious forms of national service. The history of a Lafay- 
ette now probably inspires many of them to become French 
army aeronauts or chauffeurs. This is largely because they 
do not see that the service they might render their own 
country is as great. But who can deny that this active type 
of man, encouraged in the real sport of true scientific 
endeavor, made aware of the need his country will always 
have for the material knowledge that is now dug up all too 
slowly, is capable of ensuring the preparedness of his country 
by developing new products? 

The research work of a few Germans on the properties of 
catalysers, on the liquefaction of gases, and on the synthesis 
of ammonia from hydrogen and nitrogen has made their 
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country independent of the world as to ammonia and nitric 
acid for fertilizers and explosives. And it is important to 
note that the score of steps along the line of this chemical 
research were separately taken by students of science as pure 
investigations of natural laws without reference to com- 
mercial gain. At the time when most of the data was 
obtained, there was no apparent use for the information. 
Liquefaction of air was long a plaything. Oxidation of 
ammonia to nitric acid was particularly unpromising because 
the corresponding nitric acid was worth less than the 
ammonia. ‘The direct union of nitrogen and hydrogen was 
well known to be slow and unpromising, and there was no 
sign that these component gases could even be obtained as 
cheaply as could the ammonia itself from other sources. 
But the inquisitiveness of a few scientists as to the possibili- 
ties of speeding up slow chemical reactions, or of learning 
what would happen under new conditions, has in this particu- 
lar case produced a resource without which Germany would 
have long since been forced to conclude peace. 

There are many young men in college who do not find 
themselves easily. Among them are some who might be 
said to be too highly bred, too active by nature to settle down 
to the slower speed and routine efforts of the majority. 
From this class doubtless come many of our most efficient 
and able men, but it also supplies many human failures. As 
young men they are frequently bright and capable, more 
quick to advance than the average, though less accustomed 
to exert themselves. They seldom or never get any insight 
into the things worth doing. They add their weight to the 
already too heavy incubus of college sports, and no great 
effort seems directed to help them aright. We do not expect 
immediate cures of what we think a defect because of any 
single appeal. “Natura non facit saltum,” but a general 
stream of healthy influences may sometime result from small 
springs and rivulets of constructive criticism. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE WAR* 
By Wiser C. Apporr 


HE great adventure is over. The war may, despite the 
submarine, go on for a considerable time. It may last 
until Europe is bled white and exhaustion becomes the price 
of peace. But the glittering mirage of world dominion to be 
won, as Silesia was won a century and three-quarters ago, by 
a generation of extraordinary preparation and one great and 
unexpected thrust, has faded before our eyes. The vision of 
a Germany stretching from the English Channel to the Per- 
sian Gulf, and bound together by a “Bagdad-Bahn” which 
should run from a German Antwerp to a German Bassorah, 
is now as much a part of the world’s great fiction as the travels 
of Sindbad the Sailor or the tale of the Second Calendar. 
Above all, the iridescent dream of a world whose destinies 
should hang upon the word of a Hohenzollern is at an end. 
For, whatever delusions may still be cherished by the authors 
of the great design, or the credulous souls who were lured 
into seconding this magnificent ambition, whatever the out- 
come of the war or the settlements devised by diplomats, 
one result of the past two years and a half has made the 
realization of this dazzling prospect impossible. It is the 
revelation of the Prussian mind. Such, after two years and 
a half of conflict, is the dominant note of anti-German 
literature. 

The reason for this is obvious. Of all the elements in 
the success of such plans the one imperative essential is 
secrecy. No man, it has been observed by a master of state- 
craft, rises so high as he who knows not whither he is 
bound, for fate itself cannot thwart one whose path is unde- 


* A list of the principal books on the war referred to in this article 
will be found on pages 671-672. 
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termined. The same is measurably true of nations. And, 
the goal once fixed, nothing is so necessary to its attainment 
as to conceal it from the world till opposition is too late. 
That chance the Prussian government has lost. The world 
has been awakened to the meaning of its policy of “peaceful 
penetration,” its Machiavellian diplomacy hidden under the 
forms of business or the still more subtle disguise of culture, 
the infinite ramifications of the web woven in Wilhelmstrasse 
to enmesh the peoples of the earth. It has come to dread 
the power which has cast a covetous eye upon every quarter 
of the globe, filled the world with its agents and its spies, 
its propaganda and its intrigues, concealed its character 
under the very forms which have enlisted men in its cause, 
and deceived its own followers with fine phrases and mis- 
leading battle-cries. Men have come to loathe a policy of 
force and cunning, clothed in a garb of culture yet defying 
every sentiment of civilization and humanity. And to 
uncover such designs, to see clearly the real spirit and aims 
which animate their upholders is the greatest step in their 
defeat—a step that has already been taken. This if we have 
read the literature of the Entente Powers aright, is the 
conclusion at which they have arrived. 

The present attitude of the nations opposed to the Ger- 
mano-Bulgaro-Turkish powers, and of great sections of 
more or less neutral peoples outside the immediate circle of 
Teutonic influence, is a fresh demonstration of the old axiom 
that no individual and no state can attempt the intellectual or 
political domination of the European world with impunity, 
much less outrage the sentiment of common humanity in 
pursuit of its own ambitions. What Germany might con- 
ceivably have won by the sword, she bids fair to lose by 
the acts and utterances which have cost her the support of 
all non-German peoples except the Turk and the Bulgar. 
Zeppelin, Tirpitz, and Reventlow have not merely been 
worth armies to the Allies; they have achieved for the rulers 
who encouraged or permitted their activities a moral defeat 
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which is to be reckoned with for a long future. “The 
day,” wrote Renan many years ago, “that some intellectual 
aristocrats acquired the means of destroying the globe, their 
sovereignty would be assured. They would reign by terror, 
having in their hands the existence of all.” If for “the 
globe” we read life, society, civilization, commerce, it may 
be imagined that those who directed German destinies at the 
outset of the war, did, indeed, dream of some such conquest 
by fear. But if the conflict has revealed nothing else it has 
shown that fear is not such an element in life as we once 
thought. Renan was wrong. So many men have proved 
that they are not afraid to die, and that of the two they prefer 
death to what they reckon as dishonor. And against these 
men, moved by whatever impulse, the gods of pure reason 
and pure force strive in vain. 

Such, if one may venture to draw a conclusion from the 
mass of confused and often conflicting statements in the 
war literature from Allied sources, seems to be the present 
state of mind of that party to the great European conflict. 
Whether they will be able to put their views into effect 
remains to be seen. It may be that the fortune of war will 
go against them—though that seems inconceivable to them 
and to their sympathizers now. It may be that the pressure 
for peace will prove stronger to one party or to the other 
than the impulse to war, that resolution or supplies may fail, 
that the appalling prospect of slaughter may reconcile the 
Allies or the Germanic Powers to loss of territory rather 
than exhaustion of man power, or that nerve strength may 
falter before the final sacrifice. But that is not the point. 
After two years and a half of war the people of the Entente 
have reached a definite conclusion, which, soon or late, is to 
be reckoned with in the final settlement. 

And what of Germany? It is not easy to answer this most 
universal of all questions relating to the war. The rigid 
blockade and the still more rigid censorship have combined 
to render it difficult to judge the German mind as a whole 
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from the literature which has found its way to this country. 
From it two conclusions have been drawn. The one, fondly 
cherished by the Allies, is that the German people are sick of 
the war and ready for peace, if not at any price, at least at 
alow one. ‘The other is that, whatever their feeling towards 
those who have led them into this catastrophe, they are con- 
vinced that the war must be fought out to ultimate victory. 

But beside these, from a mass of scattered and often unre- 
lated data, like the violent attacks of “J’accuse,” and 
“Because I am a German,” and still more from the mani- 
festoes of certain political parties and certain districts, it is 
possible to trace a third element in German as distinguished 
from Prussian thought. It is that, irrespective of the result 
of the war, the political prestige of Prussia and her ruling 
classes, even of her royal house, is on the wane. And this, 
if it should prove true, and not the mere product of the wish 
of the authors of the attacks upon her supremacy, is a 
matter of more vital consequence to the Germanic powers 
and to the world at large than any conceivable military or 
economic results of the conflict. For it will mean the defeat 
not merely of a system of government and diplomacy which 
has played a great part in the world’s affairs, but the inevita- 
ble decline of a school of thought which has at once inspired 
and maintained doctrines antagonistic to those of most of 
the world beside. 

For—and this is the root of the whole matter, political, 
literary, philosophical—there remains the prospect of defeat, 
and the Social Democrats! Unless that party’s ranks have 
been disproportionately thinned by slaughter, they outnum- 
ber all other elements in Germany combined. And what 
of them? Are they still convinced that the policy which 
has aligned most of Europe against the Central Powers, and 
alienated the sympathy of the vast majority of neutrals, is 
to be followed either in thought or deed for the future? 
Do they believe that political wisdom would perish with 
the decline of Hohenzollern dominance, the weakening of 
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Prussian influence in the confederation, or the introduction 
of greater popular control in imperial affairs? Do they 
believe that representative government, in fact as well as 
name, would spell ruin, either economically or politically? 
When the war is over, will they, like the men of the South 
after the American Civil War, present a solid and irrecon- 
cilable front to the rest of the world beside their old politi- 
cal opponents, who overruled their reluctance to enter this 
conflict? Or will they, like the men of the French Revolu- 
tion, demand an accounting? 

This is the great problem which confronts not merely the 
rulers of Germany, but the world at large; not merely the 
men of action but the men of thought and letters. What 
the present ruling classes of Germany think—or wish the 
world to believe that they think—is evident enough. But 
the sentiment of the “cannon-fodder,” if that makes any 
difference, we do not know; nor what the great body of 
serious, thoughtful middle class, which we have believed 
the real Germany, has in its mind. Whether these will align 
themselves, as they did in 1848, with the thought of the rest 
of the western powers, or whether they will adhere, through 
victory and defeat, to the Hohenzollern testament, and the 
ideals of militarism and bureaucracy—this is the enigma of 
the war. 

Amid the vast clamor of anti-German utterances, and the 
expression of opinion which finds its way from the belea- 
guered powers, such seems to be the gist of sentiment arising 
from the war, so far as it has expressed itself in literary 
form. But in any attempt to sum up, however briefly and 
superficially, the state of the world’s thought after two years 
and a half of conflict, there is another element to be taken 
into consideration. It is neither military nor political. It 
is, if one may be allowed to use the word in its broadest 
sense, literary; it is in another view what has sometimes been 
designated as philosophical. But, above all, it is verbose. 

If, apart from the jettison of the doctrines of humanity 
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by the directors of German destinies, one thing marks off 
this present conflict from all its predecessors, it is the 
incredible expenditure of paper and ink which it has brought 
in its wake. The roar of the guns on the firing-line has been 
scarcely louder than the roar of the presses behind the front. 
The clash of arms has scarcely exceeded the clash of opin- 
ions, and the vast machinery of warlike destruction finds 
a close rival in the propagandas which flood the world with 
their clamor. Nothing like it has ever been seen before in 
history; and if it is to be a permanent feature of warlike 
enterprises, it may well be said to have added a new terror 
to arms and given a new argument to the pacifists. 

One may not, indeed, even venture to compute how many 
volumes, pamphlets, and tracts have already seen the light 
of print. But more than six months ago, the German “list” 
comprised over six thousand titles, the English rather less 
than half that number, the French somewhat fewer, and the 
Italian, with the other belligerents, a quantity in proportion 
to their reading population no less appalling. Since then 
the presses have not been idle; for though the Germans 
have scarcely maintained their early pace, the Allies and the 
neutrals have increased theirs quite perceptibly; and one 
would probably not be far wrong in guessing that the pub- 
lications which owe their existence to the war are now well 
on the way to the twenty thousand mark, if, indeed, they 
have not already passed it. 

This, it may be repeated, is an amazing phenomenon, and 
one unparalleled in history. The English civil wars of the 
seventeenth century, it has been calculated, produced in 
rather more than twenty years, some thirty thousand titles. 
The Napoleonic activities, we are told, formed the subject of 
some fifty thousand contributions to literature and scholar- 
ship during the nineteenth century. But beside this flood of 
printed matter which, within two years, has inundated the 
world, these earlier records sink into insignificance. For, 
apart from a comparison of the number of titles involved, we 
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must take into account the fact that where the older books 
and tracts counted their editions in hundreds, these recent 
publications reckon thousands, even hundreds of thousands 
of copies of one pamphlet; and where the circulation of the 
one was confined to relatively small areas and a limited 
public, this covers the earth. Moreover, we are only at the 
beginning. What future generations will bring forth in the 
way of war literature the imagination trembles to conceive. 
And, unless human ingenuity produces some mechanical 
devices, akin to those of the industrial world, to handle this 
material—mental derricks, cranes, smelters, shovels, and an 
infinity of machines with which to shape this huge mass into 
books—a history of the war would seem to be out of the 
question, if measured by the older standards of scholarship 
and literature. Thus, while we have seen an expenditure of 
human force in the destruction of man and his works abso- 
lutely if not relatively greater than in any such cataclysm 
which has thus far overtaken the race, we have experienced 
a conflict of words wider if not deeper than any which the 
world has ever seen. 

And to what end? Behind the tumult, the noise of 
chariots and of shouting, the commands of captains and of 
kings, the clamor of pamphleteers, what have we learned? 
What advance, if any, have we made in our thinking; what 
are the conceptions with which this flood of utterance deals; 
which of our old ideas and ideals have stood the test of war 
and controversy; what new thing has come into the world? 

It is apparent even on the most cursory inspection of this 
mass of verbiage that a short and easy answer to such a 
question is impossible. As one beholds its ever increasing 
bulk, as he runs through the pages of book after book fresh 
from the press, and hurries on to another and still another, 
till time and patience fail, as he skims through the fugitive 
tracts which drop upon his desk thicker than the leaves of 
Vallombrosa, he finds but one thought left. An answer is 
impossible! As well try to solve the infinite enigma of the 
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war itself, as well try to follow the fortunes of the conflict 
trench by trench, redoubt by redoubt, as to master the spirit 
of this literature. And yet, as the pins on the map from 
day to day do represent, in some fashion, the progress of 
the armed struggle, so a rough classification of these produc- 
tions gives one some idea of their general character and 
tendency, which is, perhaps, not without a certain value of 
its own. 

It requires little enough consideration to perceive that the 
great bulk of this material represents no thought at all. 
Much of it is mere emotion, no small part of it hysteria, 
of value, indeed, in determining what motives inspired men 
to take this side or that, but of small use in enabling the 
world to avert another such calamity or lessen its disaster. 
A huge section is devoted to description, an infinity of 
accounts of what this person or that has seen or done or 
felt, or somehow experienced. Never before has it been pos- 
sible to gather such a harvest of unessentials. We have end- 
less disquisitions on military and national psychology under 
every conceivable circumstance and from every conceiva- 
ble angle; some of the best descriptions of scenery which 
journalism has produced; the most minute knowledge vouch- 
safed to man of what a soldier wears and eats, in what 
manner he is armed and clothed, how he lives and fights, by 
what process he is cared for in sickness and in health. We 
have elaborate accounts of the sensations of a great variety 
of individuals under a great variety of circumstances, which 
ought to be of some value to psychologists. It makes good 
reading; for it is alive with what our journalists call “human 
interest.” But whether, apart from some vague stirring 
against war in general, and this war in particular, it has 
any effect upon the mind, save the satisfaction of curiosity, 
one may venture to doubt. 

All this, then, whatever its literary value and interest, may 
be laid aside. Nor isit alone. A little further investigation 
reveals the fact that there is another class of so-called “war 
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literature” which may well be disregarded. It is the volume 
“complete down to the date of publication.” There is an 
old jest of the men of letters—which their exploiters have, 
for the most part, long since outgrown—that publishers are 
the offspring of that Barabbas who, the Scriptures tell us, 
was a robber. But as one reads the announcements of 
certain widely heralded “war books,’ whose pages he is 
thereby led to peruse, he cannot escape the feeling that the 
genealogy is wrong, or at least that the descendants of the 
unfortunate real-estate dealer of early Christian times, 
Ananias, have gone into partnership with those of the once 
popular captain of industry. 

This is one of the most disheartening features of the 
present situation. The fact that one of the latest—we may 
not dare to hope the last—volumes of a well-known prophet- 
historian is described by an apparently well-informed and 
certainly vivacious reviewer as “the most tremendous 
banquet of east wind ever spread,” will probably not affect 
the nature and quantity of the blasts which will hereafter 
impinge upon the lambs of the book market from that 
quarter. Nor will the circumstance that the learned bibliog- 
rapher of another such volume from another hand contains 
lists of books which the author not only has not but could 
not have read, owing to his ignorance of the languages in 
which they were written, prevent men, or at least the pub- 
lishers, from acclaiming him as an “authority.” In these 
books whose name is legion, and whose fate will doubtless 
be not unlike that of their biblical originals, we have the 
apotheosis of the publisher’s art—six weeks of writing, six 
days of printing, proof-reading, and publishing. The force 
of nature can no farther go. To these things which resemble 
books only as a balloon is like the earth “the hungry sheep 
look up but are not fed.” These, therefore, we may well 
put out of the account. 

Not that all such makeshift work is worthless. There 
are among these writings some which repay careful atten- 
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tion. For the most part they are not concerned directly 
with the war. Not until the grave gives up its memoirs, 
the archives their documents, and the general staffs their 
orders, will men be in a position to know what has actually 
happened during the past two years and a half. None the 
less useful, however, are the recent writings, especially those 
in French, which treat of the military operations, and such 
volumes as those of Mr. Headlam and Mr. Beck that rival 
“La Guerre” of M. Denis in their presentation of the evi- 
dence from official sources, which remains our sole present 
authority for intelligent opinion as to the cause of the con- 
flict. ‘These, with hypotheses like those of Signor Ferrero, 
have not merely interest but value as approximating in the 
historical field those theories upon which our scientific struc- 
ture is so largely based. And it is peculiarly unfortunate 
for the cause of the Prussians that no such body of docu- 
ments nor any such serious effort to interpret the situation 
as it arose has emanated from their scholarly ranks, for it 
has raised a powerful presumption against the ingenuousness 
of their defense. 

There is another class of some importance, at least to this 
present generation, which lias been absorbed too closely in 
its own immediate affairs to know anything of the great 
forces which were busy controlling or seeking to control its 
destinies. ‘These are the histories of recent events in world 
politics, the convenient summaries like those of Mr. Seymour 
and Mr. Schmitt, the work of Mr. Dawson and of that group 
of French and English scholars who have forsaken the more 
remote for the more immediate past or even the present, in 
an effort to make the meaning of this crisis plain. From 
these we have learned much, and to them and to their like 
we must look to wipe out the reproach of ignorance so deep 
and widespread that it became an actual factor upon which 
the astute managers of the great propaganda counted in 
their bid for world power. 

Beyond all these there is still a third class of books and 
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articles, some of them growing out of the present conflict, 
some of them merely inspired by it, some of them wholly 
unrelated either to the war or the controversy, yet all of 
them informed with the problem which, above and behind 
all questions of international relationships, seems to be 
emerging as the one great issue before men_ to-day. 
Whether it appears in the form of Professor Burgess’s title 
“The Reconciliation of Government and Liberty,” or in 
Professor Perry’s essays on “The Reconciliation of Liberty 
and Discipline,’ or in Mr. Christensen’s “Politics and 
Crowd Morality,” or in Professor Haeckel’s ‘“World- 
War Thoughts on Life and Death, Religion and the 
Theory of Evolution,” or in a multitude of pamphlets on 
“Democracy vs. Sovereignty,” or in the outpourings of a 
thousand pens in the public press, there is a note which 
dominates all others. It is what in one sense may be called 
the relation of the government and the governed. It is, 
more generally, what is to be done with the crowd—that 
vast inchoate mass of human beings which finds itself 
grouped into a state or nation, without any clear notion of 
its unity, its powers, and above all its duties and its responsi- 
bilities to the body politic. 

This is fundamental. It goes behind all appeals to arm, 
all arguments as to the question of compulsory as against 
voluntary military service, all discussions over democracy 
and autocracy—or rather it is the motive of them all. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, it dominates the controversy. 
Above all political or philosophical disquisitions, all problems 
of world power, international relations, laws of war by 
land and sea and air, outrages, arbitration, pacifism, and 
militarism, it commands the attention of every man inter- 
ested in the maintenance of civilized society. In no uncer- 
tain or indirect sense it is the issue of the present war. 

No one would be so foolish as to believe that, consciously 
and deliberately, the peoples of Europe had set themselves 
to a trial by battle of such an apparently abstract cause as 
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this. Men do not war for naked abstractions. Their causes 
must be clothed in some decent garb of conflicting interests, 
even though disguised as principles. They must feel some 
vital pressure upon their mode of life, some invasion of their 
land or habits, their commerce, their homes, some attack on 
what they live by, whether it be material or spiritual; or 
they must feel the impulse of some great adventurous spirit 
of conquest or gain. No Frenchman in this present conflict 
would have felt called upon to do battle for the mere 
principle of democracy; no German would have been moved 
to defend the cause of autocracy, nor would he, perhaps, 
admit even now that such an element entered into the case. 
Nor is it probable that, left to themselves, the masses of 
those who invaded Belgium or Poland or Serbia would have 
dreamed of such an exploit, any more than it is conceivable 
that millions of Englishmen would have enlisted for a war 
on the Continent had it not been for the inspiration of the 
Zeppelin raids. 

Yet it requires only the most superficial comparison of 
the utterances of the men on either side to see that behind 
the one lies the conception of the government and behind 
the other the conception of the people as the ultimate arbiter 
in national affairs. “We are not in the habit of reckoning 
with public opinion,” observed a Prussian leader before 
the war. “Opinion has never had any effect upon a policy. 
It resembles rather the chorus of antiquity which looks on 
and comments on the action unfolding around it.” ‘The 
German middle class,” said Harden to his French inter- 
viewer in another connection, “has no time to occupy itself 
with public affairs, . . . it has no taste for politics, and 
finds it answers better to leave all that to those in com- 
mand.” “If war should come,” said Sudermann, “the 
people will neither reason nor criticise. They will march 
straight forward. There are with us none of those tumul- 
tuous spasms which raise the masses, none of those cyclones 
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which breed revolt. Here we are not governed by the 
gutter.” 

It needs no quotation on the other side to show the gulf 
which yawns between such doctrines and those upon which 
a government like that of France, of England, or of the 
United States is founded. A sufficient commentary upon 
that difference is afforded by another eminent German’s 
observation that “the science of politics is still young with 
us.” And, if our pathetic fallacy that could we only know 
and understand any set of men or ideas in the world, we 
would somehow come to appreciate them, needs refutation, 
we may find it in the fact that the most telling arguments 
the French and English have advanced to their people have 
been mere translations of Treitschke and Nietzsche, Clause- 
witz and Bernhardi, and the utterances of the present leaders 
of Germany. 

The challenge issued by such men to the rest of the world 
has been met in another way which has produced a literature 
of its own. It is the study of the past of Prussia and the 
investigation of its claims to moral pre-eminence. The 
labors of Mr. Marriott and Mr. Robertson, the illuminating 
comparison between the statistics of immorality in Germany 
and England made by Mr. G. L. Fox and proving, so far 
as figures can prove anything, the extraordinary inferiority 
of the former, have added at once to our knowledge and 
our understanding of the case. Against these we have had 
from the other side only a huge mass of unsupported asser- 
tions, and a statement of history which, like the translation 
of Reventlow’s history of England’s rise to colonial emi- 
nence, prepared apparently in connection with the Sinn Fein 
rising in Ireland, is enough to make Mommsen and Nie- 
buhr and Ranke turn in their graves. Such books only 
emphasize the fact that the German and the non-German 
minds have been travelling different roads for at least a full 
generation, and they go farther to explain the war than any 
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number of hypotheses or allegations regarding its origin. 
The one has emphasized the state, the other society. And 
the state, as Christensen said, writing before the war and 
with no thought of its advent, “is a battle organization, the 
human community seen from its aggressive-defensive side.” 
It emphasizes self-assertion, the lust of power, the predatory 
instinct. Society on the other hand, is the “instinctive 
recognition of a certain reciprocal obligation of duty .. . 
the prescription of legal rules which contains within it the 
germ of ethics.” And though no one would probably accept 
that dictum as a complete definition of the state and its 
functions, it represents, none the less, a profound and far 
too little considered conception of such an organism. 

But let us not, on that account, lay too flattering unction 
to our souls as representing a higher state of organized com- 
munity life. If the literature which owes its origin in more 
or less degree to this war reveals a lesson to us, it is that 
peace has its dangers which, if less obvious than those of 
war, and of perhaps far less ultimate harm to the race than 
“predatory instincts,” are more insidious. And of these there 
are two which have come strongly into evidence, and which, 
if the amount of attention paid to them by recent writers 
is any indication, are of pressing importance. The one is 
an extraordinary increase in the power and importance of 
the central government; the other is, if we may use an 
ungracious phrase, an excess of sentimental humanitarian- 
ism. “The history of the world’s political development,” 
says Professor Burgess,” shows beyond any question that a 
republic with unlimited government cannot stand; . . . it 
is time, high time, to call a halt in our present course of 
increasing the sphere of government and decreasing that of 
liberty.” “The fundamental need of democracy is disci- 


pline,” writes Mr. Thayer, “and that is all the more difficult 
to organize and apply in a society based on the cardinal 
principle that each of its members shall be hampered as 
little as possible by the state in his personal freedom.” 
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And, he concludes, “those of us who believe in civilization 
know that liberty—the soul of democracy—is the condition 
without which permanent, spiritual good can neither spring 
up nor thrive.” “We in America,” says Professor Perry, 
“cannot afford to cherish any ideal whatsoever unless at the 
same time we are willing to put forth the effort that is 
commensurate with its realization. The corrective of mili- 
tarism is not complacency and neglect but a humane pur- 
pose; and the corrective of pacifism is not a lapse into 
barbarism, but the acquiring of sufficient might and resolu- 
tion to do the work which a humane purpose requires.” 

England, writes Dr. Adler, adheres to the principle of 
mastery, the government of the people by an upper class 
recruited continually from the ablest of those beneath, and 
at once careful and generous with their interests. Germany 
adheres to the principle of efficiency and rigid classes. “The 
American ideal is that of the uncommon quality latent in 
the common man.” It is because of the subconscious ethical 
motive that there is this generous air of expectation in 
America, that we are always wondering what will happen 
next, or who will happen next. We have the belief that 
in our hour of need, there will arise “spirits that will come, 
as it were, out of the future to meet our advancing host 
and lead it, not ghosts out of the storied past.” Yet, he goes 
on to say, a danger lurks in the idea of equality, the danger 
that differences in refinement, culture, intellectual ability 
are apt to be insufficiently emphasized, and “that democracy 
will tend to level men downward, not upward.” For we are 
trying the most difficult experiment ever attempted in the 
world,—trying to invest the common man with sovereignty. 
That, concludes Dr. Adler, as a multitude of men are busy 
pointing out, is difficult. For, in the words of another: 
“If through the undreamed-of adventures of the coming 
years we are able to keep our children in the faith of 
our founders,—justice, tranquillity, defense, welfare, and 
liberty,—if, still more, we can inculcate those doctrines into 
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the new population we have acquired, ignorant of our insti- 
tutions, our traditions, and the fundamentals of our policy 
and our civilization, then, and only then, may we look upon 
the future with any assurance of the continuance of our 
ideals.” 

Such are some of the opinions evoked in America and, 
measurably, in all self-governing peoples by the war. 
Against them echo the voices of the challengers. To those 
imbued with the empiric, pragmatic school of politics there 
is something incredibly fantastic in the mental processes of 
that Hegelian school which declares: “The state is the 
rational in itself and for itself. To it belongs supreme right 
in respect to individuals whose first duty is—just to be mem- 
bers of the state.” As Professor Dewey has pointed out 
in what is, in many respects, the most valuable contribution 
to recent discussion of these problems, the conflict is between 
this a priori rule of systematic absolutism, which “finds 
formulae for the justification of facts, whatever they may 
be” and that “multitude of daily and ever-renewed choices” 
upon which our “experimental philosophy of life” and 
politics is based. 

Between ideas and conceptions so vitally antagonistic 
there can scarcely be a compromise. When we find men 
seriously arguing that Luther was universal because he was 
so German, and that Shakespeare was German because he 
was so universal; when we find men trying to impose their 
will upon the world because they are “special instruments 
and organs of Deity” or, what is worse, pure reason, we 
are amused if not amazed, so foreign is this to our own mode 
of thought. When we find men like Haeckel asserting that 
he “stands on the high watch-tower of pure reason,” and 
proceeding to arrange the world frankly on the basis of 
what is best for Germany, and so demanding “a considera- 
ble extension of the German Empire,” we wonder no less 
at his naiveté than at his self-deception. But what shall we 
say of German passages such as these that follow?—‘Neither 
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the greed nor the lust for gold that dominates England . . . 
nor the vain national pride of France with its mania for 
glory, nor the childish megalomania of Italy . . . nor the 
insatiable hankering of semi-barbarous Russia,” inspires 
us; we merely believe that Germany “being over-populated”’ 
needs to extend and strengthen her frontiers so as not to 
lose subjects by emigration, protect herself against aggres- 
sion, gain colonies, and Germanize “the new provinces 
which we are going to annex,” energetic and restless com- 
munities but capable of Germanization, with cautious and 
intelligent treatment, or at least of being “made accessible 
to German culture.” How is it possible to find a basis of 
compromise between such sentiments and those of the Allies, 
whose protests against such a doctrine are reckoned no more 
than hypocrisy? 

It is perhaps no wonder that these utterances—typical 
of the school of thought which dominates that side of the 
controversy—seem to the simple, practical minds of their 
opponents as partaking variously of insanity, paranoia, or, 
as a blunt Englishman declares, “beastly rot.” That is 
unfair. Such intellects move in another dimension from 
those which bound the rest of the world. Between men 
holding these different conceptions, argument is out of the 
question. For no non-German will now admit the truth of 
those “formulae to fit any facts” in which the Teutonic 
mind has taken refuge. And no German imbued with this 
vague, mystical belief in the predominance of his race and 
its manifest destiny, will admit, so it would appear from 
the controversy, that any solution of the world problem 
short of the utter triumph of his own race and doctrines is 
admissible. 

Here then, in literature as in arms, we have an impasse. 
The deadlock on the western front is as nothing to the crash 
of irresistible force and immovable object in the paper war. 
It may be that the one like the other will end in final stale- 
mate. But it may happen that one side will win. It may 
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even fall out that this side will be the Allies. In such an 
event the doctrine of manifest destiny will go by the board, 
as it has done before. Yet, irrespective of political results, 
one thing seems fairly certain as one peruses this mass of 
material. ‘The extremists of neither side will, perhaps, give 
way; but the extremists are never, in the last resort, the 
deciding element in any conflict of mind or matter. There 
remains that vast and, for the most part, voiceless body 
which, having heard both sides, takes from each what, on the 
whole, seems to accord best with the dictates of reason, com- 
mon sense, experience, and the situation of affairs, and so 
finally determines the question in its own way. What that 
way will be no one would now venture to prophesy. But 
if signs which multiply on every hand be any indication, 
it seems not improbable that while neither side will accept 
the principles of the other in full, and while, win or lose, the 
rest of the world will never accept the contentions of the 
ultra-Germanists, Germany, as a result of the conflict, will 
become more liberal and her antagonists more disciplined 
and more efficient. 

With that solution, if it prove the true one, none but the 
irreconcilables will be likely to quarrel, least of all those 
Germans who have sought in America the opportunities 
denied them at home, and the great mass of their country- 
men who, remaining in the Fatherland, have there, with 
infinite patience and infinite courage, striven to preserve 
and make effective the principles which inspired the men 
of 1848. To them, in victory or defeat, we may expect 
the reward to come. “A man cannot bring himself to wish 
for the defeat of his country,” wrote a great Frenchman 
on the eve of the Franco-Prussian war, which many of his 
countrymen believed at once an error and a crime, “and yet 
one hesitates to hope for victory. For at home victory 
would only bring an aggravation of despotism, and abroad 
conquests impossible to preserve, and the germs of a hundred 
wars to come.” Can it be doubted that there are many 
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friends of Germany, many Germans themselves, who, apart 
from the natural excitement of a great struggle, would echo 
something of that same sentiment? To France the débdcle 
of 1870 has proved a blessing in disguise. To Germany 
such a triumph as her rulers planned, most men have come 
to believe, would have been the greatest of catastrophes, not 
only to the world, but to herself. For he who loseth his life 
shall find it and he who findeth it shall lose it. 

Finally, there remains the peace propaganda, so power- 
fully reinforced by influential voices in America, and taking 
form in the proposals for some species of international 
guarantees—and a world police. That plan, still nebulous, 
has seized on the imagination of many outside the sphere 
of the conflict, perhaps to some within that fiery circle it 
has made appeal. It may be that the century-old dream 
of the Romanoffs and their people may come true, that we 
shall have a Holy Alliance backed by more powerful forces 
than any now in evidence. But if it comes it must come 
from below, not by agreement of the diplomats but by the 
power of democracy. That, if we can judge the future by 
the past, is the real hope of universal peace. For—if 
again we read the signs aright,—men now are coming to 
believe that, as the advent of despotic kings five hundred 
years ago brought to an end the incessant wars of the 
nobility and ensured national peace, so the triumph of abso- 
lute democracy may bring a similar peace in international 
affairs. This is a dream, which may not come true, but it is 
small wonder that in this nightmare to which the national 
spirit has brought us, men turn to a vision so fair and not 
more unsubstantial than the ambitions of princes, and the 
preposterous principles of “world power or downfall.” 
Here, at least, rests for the moment the thought of no 
small number of men regarding the war. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE FOR THE CARIBBEAN 


The Caribbean Interests of the United States. By Chester Lloyd Jones. 
D. Appleton & Company. New York. 1916. $2.50 net. 


Our interest in the Caribbean Sea is clearly brought out in the scholarly 
work of Professor Chester Lloyd Jones, entitled ‘Caribbean Interests 
of the United States.” Unlike most writers on the so-called “American 
Mediterranean,” Professor Jones does not appear to have visited the 
countries with which he is concerned in his recent work. At any rate, 
such visits as he may have made are not greatly in evidence. His work 
is based on a careful, thorough study of available material, chiefly our 
Commerce Reports, the Annual Reports of the Council of the Corporation 
of Foreign Bondholders, and other official documents. While the 
absence of local color and the constant dependence on statistical authority 
at times tend to make dry reading, the volume is one that deserves the 
most careful consideration of thoughtful citizens. 

It appears to the present writer that one of the most serious aspects 
of the present world war as applied to the United States is the incon- 
trovertible evidence that at least one of the great world powers would 
be willing to go to any reasonable lengths in the pursuit of its own ends. 
This forces upon us the necessity of adopting a far-sighted, definite 
foreign policy with regard to the countries bordering on the Caribbean 
Sea. Before the war the writer believed that it would be better for the 
world and for the United States if some of the more unruly “republics” 
of tropical America were to become European colonies. It was obvious 
that German efficiency and intelligence could change some of the worst 
fever-infested and revolution-ridden ‘‘democracies” into healthy, whole- 
some, modern states. But the war and its revelations of ruthless mili- 
tarism, its overturning of recent ideals, and its reversion to primitive 


savagery have brought us face to face with the necessity of preparing 
for a vigorous defense not only of our ideals, but of our national liberty 
and independence. No one would have supposed that the twentieth 
century would see such a gigantic renaissance of Jesuitical philosophy ; 
yet we are daily confronted with a kind of political science in which the 
end justifies the means, no matter how far they may controvert accepted 
canons of conduct for so-called “civilized man.” To witness a powerful 
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nation pursuing purely selfish ends in a highly intelligent and absolutely 
pitiless manner, unrestrained by any of the embarrassing handicaps 
imposed by pity or humanity, makes us realize more fully than ever 
before the necessity of a thoughtful policy of self-preservation. 

That this policy must include a very definite attitude towards the 
weaker republics of the Caribbean Sea is vividly brought out by Pro- 
fessor Jones’s summary of actual conditions. It is evident that condi- 
tions in such countries as Guatemala and Honduras contain elements of 
serious danger for us unless we keep up the armed intervention that we 
have begun to exercise in Nicaragua, Haiti, and Santo Domingo, and 
extend it when and where necessary. The history of Central America 
leads to the single conclusion, “that self-government is not a guaranty 
of liberty, that the right of a nation to rule itself may degenerate into 
the practice of continuous flagrant misrule.” Nevertheless one must not 
confuse Costa Rica with its predominantly Spanish civilization with 
Nicaragua which is seven-eighths Indian. In Costa Rica there had been 
no revolutions for over forty years, until a few weeks ago (January 29. 
1917) when the calmest republic in the Tropics spoiled her record by a 
sudden “bloodless” revolution in which the Secretary of War deposed the 
President and took his place. The constitution is not only liberal but is 
usually respected. There are actually more school-teachers than soldiers. 
Foreign trade shows a very satisfactory development, and in purchasing- 
power Costa Rica is far ahead of the rest of Central America. Nica- 
ragua, on the other hand, although the largest of the Central American 
states, has been a prey first to anarchy and then to tyrants. Few coun- 
tries have had a more troubled history. In the ten years from 1900 to 
1910 there were sixteen revolutions. Education is of the most primitive 
character. Transportation facilities are conspicuous for their absence. 
Throughout most of the republic there are practically no industries, 
Though it is fourteen times as large as Porto Rico, it has only one-sixth 
the foreign commerce of our island possession. 

Guatemala, although nominally at peace under the “reign” of Estrada 
Cabrera, “an efficient tyrant,’ has no free speech and no free press. 
Cabrera has been trying to do for Guatemala what Diaz did for Mexico. 
His chief aids have been German financiers. “From a financial point of 
view,” writes Professor Jones, “‘the republic is a German colony. It is 
estimated that eighty per cent of the active capital is German. The 
proprietors of business houses and plantations are also predominantly 
of that nationality. . . . Germany takes about half of the exports, 
chiefly coffee. Germans own coffee plantations producing one-third of 
the crop, and, it is said, hold mortgages on three-fourths of the rest.” 
“After Cabrera, what?’ as they used to say in Mexico. It looks as 
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if Germany would have an excellent excuse for taking hold of the 
resultant anarchy with a firm hand and protecting her many interests. 
There is no question, however, that we cannot possibly afford to let 
Germany become established in Guatemala. We must be prepared to 
prevent Guatemala becoming a German colony at all costs. 

The weakest state in the Caribbean is probably Honduras. ‘Nowhere, 
the world over,’ asserts Professor Jones, “can a worse record be 
found of the manipulation of public loans for private profit. Like 
Nicaragua, the country has been in financial straits practically since the 
beginning of its separate existence, now almost ninety years ago. Insuf- 
ficient revenues and frequent revolutions induced repeated resort to 
foreign loans on which practically no interest has ever been paid.” As 
an example of the kind of financial operations into which the state was 
led, Professor Jones mentions the loan of 1866 by which Honduras 
received $255,000 in exchange for five million dollars worth of govern- 
ment bonds. How overwhelming the present debt of Honduras is may 
be judged by comparing it with our own debt at the close of the Civil 
War: “In 1870, our population was 38,558,371 and we were carrying 
a debt of $2,381,169,956.21. The debt of Honduras in 1918-14 was 
reported as $121,261,000, her population 589,000. If the debt of the 
United States had been as great per capita as hers now is, it would 
have had to pay about nine billion instead of two and a third billion. 
Even this is only a faint reflection of the real contrast, for the United 
States was already in a strong economic position and was just on the 
threshold of a wonderful industrial development which would make the 
debt burden easier for it to bear. Neither of these conditions is present 
in Honduras.” Such are some of the problems which must be faced 
in the Caribbean republics. How are we going to handle the situation? 

The Monroe Doctrine was intended to apply to all the western hemis- 
phere. In its original form it virtually promised that in requesting 
others to keep their “hands off’’ we would do the same ourselves. There 
is no longer any object in our going to the expense and trouble of 
maintaining the Monroe Doctrine so far as the major part of South 
America is concerned. Since the Monroe Doctrine is no stronger than 
our army and navy and costs in its maintenance not only a huge outlay 
for military and naval expenditure but also is the cause of international 
suspicion and jealousy, we may perfectly well abandon it so far as 
South Temperate America is concerned. But the case as regards 
Tropical America, and in particular our Caribbean interests, is on a 
totally different basis. 

It is not likely that the United States will abandon the use of its 
favorite shibboleth in foreign policy, no matter whether it has become 
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obsolete or not. To the average American, the words Monroe Doctrine 
stand for a sentiment of independence of Europe. In the mind of the 
average citizen, to say that he believes in the Monroe Doctrine is to 
say that he wants Europe to mind its own business and not interfere 
in any part of America in which he is interested. It is doubtful whether 
his interest practically extends south of the equator. It is certain that 
he will defend the Panama Canal, of which he is justly proud, and its 
approaches. Recent events in Europe justify us in this feeling and make 
it important for us to formulate clearly our desires towards the Carib- 
bean countries. It would be suicidal for us in the light of recent events 
to permit Germany to secure a foothold in the Caribbean Sea. It would 
be unfortunate for us if England or France were to find it necessary 
to collect by force their debts in Mexico after the European war is over 
and they need the money. Furthermore it would be extremely unpleas- 
ant to realize that our own claims on Mexico, considerably larger than 
those of England or France, were likely to be given secondary con- 
sideration if the Hague Court should grant preferential treatment, as 
it did once before, to those nations willing to take the trouble to press 
the forcible collection of their debts. 

Less than twenty years ago, we had no protectorates in the Caribbean 
Sea, nor were any American soldiers or marines engaged in enforcing 
good government. To-day we own three important territories—Porto 
Rico, the Canal Zone, and the Danish West Indies. We have a virtual 
protectorate over two more—Cuba and the Republic of Panama. We 
have armed men engaged in keeping peace in three others—Santo 
Domingo, Haiti, and Nicaragua, not to mention Mexico. In other words, 
during the past twenty years we have gone from a position of benevolent 
aloofness to one of active concern in more than half of the Caribbean 
republics. 

For these reasons Professor Jones’s dispassionate exposition of present 
conditions in these tropical countries is particularly valuable. He does 
well to remind us of the constantly increasing responsibilities that recent 
administrations have been willing to assume towards our neighbors. 
His thesis is that all the Caribbean region would be better off if under 
the protection of the United States. He is in favor of independent 
American action in the Caribbean—action taken without regard to the 
opinions of the A. B. C. countries. 

It is well to remember that there are in America two groups of 
interests: those connected with the stable South American states and 
those connected with the United States. In many cases, as Professor 
Jones points out, we are farther from the international problems of 
those parts of South America below the equator than we are from the 
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politics of Europe and Asia. It is Liverpool, not Buenos Aires, that 
is fairly near New York. Yokohama is not so far from San Francisco 
as is Valparaiso. On the other hand, the European countries, while out 
of touch with the principal part of South America, are vitally near the 
United States. Although there is no common racial or lingual inherit- 
ance to bind us to Haiti or Costa Rica, we can place on the high ground 
of self-preservation our determination that they shall be either indepen- 
dent or under our control, rather than under that of any other power 
in the world. There is no advantage to us in depriving them of sove- 
reignty to a greater extent than in the case of Cuba and Panama. There 
is no reason why we should not take the trouble to win the approval 
of the stronger South American states in our Caribbean policy, but we 
cannot allow our policy to be determined by them. “The vital interests 
of the United States are intimately interwoven with the problems of the 
Caribbean—theirs (the A. B. C. countries’) are not. We cannot yield 
to anyone the shaping of our policy in that region, for no one has a 
stake there comparable to ours.” 
Hiram BINGHAM. 


Yale University. 


A MEXICAN CRITIC OF MEXICO 


The Whole Truth about Mezico: President Wilson’s Responsibility. 
By Francisco Bulnes. Authorized Translation by Dora Scott. M. 
Bulnes Book Company. New York. 1916. $1.50 net. 


Many of those who have been somewhat familiar with recent conditions 
and events in Mexico have been hoping that a statement on this situation 
would be written by Sefior Francisco Bulnes. With the political and 
industrial life of his country, few living Mexicans have had more prac- 
tical or varied experience, which, combined with his other scholarly 
attainments, he has enriched by a dispassionate study of Mexican history, 
particularly that period dating from the war with Texas io the present 
time. He is a thorough patriot, but his patriotism is of the kind which 
forces him to believe that he can best serve Mexico by revealing to his 
people the actual facts and causes of historical events, thus correcting 
many errors in the chauvinistic text-book histories by which the present 
generation has been mainly educated. Therefore, his studies have led 
him to publish four books covering important events in the period from 
the Texan revolution to the time of Diaz. Frankly critical, these works 
have necessitated a re-estimate of the causes of historical sequences, and 
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of many of the leading personalities involved in them. Whatever errors 
more careful historians may detect in Sefor Bulnes’s suggested facts, 


conclusions, and methods, they must admit that he has given a much 
more accurate historical background than that constructed in any other 
study of the same events covering the same period. 

In a published study of Mexican history during the last six years by 
Sefior Bulnes, we should look for a candid statement of the facts as he 
has observed them, a critical estimate of the conditions of his country, 
its political weaknesses, the faults and psychology of the people, and an 
impartial analysis of the causes which have brought Mexico to its present 
chaotie state. And this is exactly what Sefior Bulnes has attempted to 
give in the book before us, written in forceful and clever style, fairly 
well translated. 

Senor Bulnes finds in President Wilson’s whole policy towards Mexico, 
his address before Congress, December 7, 1915, his interview published 
in the “Saturday Evening Post,’ and in his Indianapolis speech, the 
subject matter for a discussion giving an exposition of ““The Whole Truth 
about Mexico.” President Wilson’s policies are completely condemned 
and Sefior Bulnes seeks to show that President Wilson has been led to 
adopt these policies by a misunderstanding of the politics, customs, 
industrial aspects, and “sociology” of the Mexican people. In demon- 
stration of this, Sefior Bulnes first attempts to show that in Mexico at the 
present time no government can exist for the welfare of the country 
except that of a drastic dictatorship tempered by kindness, but he does 
not fail to recognize its attendant evils. He then discusses the land 
question which has generally been considered the main cause of the recent 
revolutions. So far as he goes, he describes facts in a most illuminating 
way tending to show how this question generally has been misunderstood 
and how impossible of solution it would be according to vague revolu- 
tionary standards and suggestions. Then he takes up and discusses the 
history and the causes of recent revolutions beginning with that which 
overthrew Diaz, and here his active participation in the events, his habit 
of analysis, his intimate knowledge of important personalities involved— 
all assist him in writing valuable historical chapters which are exceedingly 
interesting reading. Chapters follow showing the results of the revolu- 
tions, finally leading up to the causes of the present conditions, and to 
final conclusions as to the future—conclusions so vague that it is clear 
that Sefior Bulnes himself feels too doubtful even to hazard any definite 
suggestions. 

Sefior Bulnes’s ideas might be summarized as follows: The Mexican 
people, because of their mixed ethnology, psychological traits, history, 
and customs, have not the capacity for democratic self-government. Had 
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the United States adopted an independent policy towards the revolu- 
tion, there would have been a doubtful possibility of evolving a form of 
government similar tc that of Chile, Argentine, or Brazil—governments 
dominated by corrupt bureaucracies, where real political parties do not 
exist. There is no solution of the land problem which will prevent revolu- 
tionary tendencies. No general division of the land is possible or desir- 
able, but the population can in a general way be helped, and a larger 
number of people can become landowners, by the completion of large 
national irrigation projects, which would require a vast amount of money. 
The revolution was mainly caused by the relaxation of the “iron hand” of 
the dictatorship of Diaz. Madero’s failure to establish a democratic 
government was inevitable. Huerta should have been recognized, but 
it is not asserted that this would have pacified the country. Carranza’s 
attempt at government must fail. A dictatorship, regulated by revolu- 
tion, is the best and only form of government suitable for Mexican 
conditions. President Wilson’s policies have accomplished nothing 
except to throw out of gear the healthful reactions which regulate the 
necessary dictatorship, and hence to plunge the country into its present 
condition. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this book is that government in 
Mexico must finally be assisted by some method of regulation by the 
United States. This is even the inference to be drawn from Sefior 
Bulnes’s own vague and tactfully stated conclusions near the end of his 
book. The book is one of destructive political criticism. The author 
paints a dark picture of Mexican society. There are but few construc- 
tive suggestions on the sociological or industrial sides. The critical habit 
of the author has led to some exaggerations. Sefior Bulnes seems to 
have failed to see that the time has passed when in Mexico, lying along- 
side of the United States, any absolute dictatorship could endure for its 
benefit, even under revolutionary regulation. He describes well the 
agrarian question, but does not seem to have taken into account some of 
the evils accompanying large holdings of land under one proprietorship. 
Sefior Bulnes might have viewed the causes of the revolution in a 
broader aspect and known that the northern people were so close to the 
United States that vague ideas of progress and better things took shape 
in their minds and ambitions and filtered through the republic, thus pro- 
viding a spirit which could gather momentum and overthrow any dictator. 
But the trouble with Mexico is more political than industrial. 

Sefior Bulnes evidently wrote his book hastily; there is no logical 
sequence to his discussion of the various questions, no systematic treat- 
ment of them. Contradictions are not infrequent; and it is to be regretted 
that he has “proved” so many statements. Yet notwithstanding the 
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loose form of the construction, the incomplete treatment of some vital 
questions, the unwisdom of too positive assertions, the frequent abuse of 
terms, the book contains the best critical analysis of modern Mexican 
psychology and politics that has been written, also valuable facts, and 
it is extremely interesting reading. Whatever its faults, enough is 
indicated to demonstrate that, as conditions have developed up to the 
present, Mexico cannot, now or in the future, form an enduring govern- 
ment that will act for her own best interests, without the assistance and 
regulation of the United States. 








CHARLES SHELDON. 





Washington. 








MEMOIRS OF A PLAYER 





The Melancholy Tale of “Me”: My Remembrances. By Edward H. 
Sothern. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1916. $3.50 net. 










Whatever the expectation of the reader in beginning Mr. Sothern’s 
reminiscences, he will not finish the volume without acknowledging the 
extraordinary attractiveness of the entertainment provided. Familiar, 
perhaps, with the autobiographies of Wallack, Jefferson, and Clara Mor- 
ris, and of the royal English line from Cibber to Ellen Terry, he will 
have hoped for something similar in the way of lively chat, anecdote, 
or stage gossip; for something of the humor that etched Jefferson’s 
unforgettable portrait of Laura Keene and Clara Morris’s characteriza- 
tion of Augustin Daly. Or, touched by the seriousness of these later 
times, he will have eagerly awaited some trenchant exposition of the 
art of the theatre from one of its most popular exponents. In both 
respects he is bound to be disappointed. Mr. Sothern’s book is exactly 
what the title promises—the Melancholy Tale of “Me,’—but a “Me” 
who, for main purposes of the discussion, might equally well have been 
a painter, a poet, or a musician. As a history of a dramatic period, it 
cannot rank with any of the memoirs mentioned above; the author is 
too much concerned with his own spiritual photograph to observe very 
clearly the features of his contemporaries. 

Thus much admitted, the work merits very high praise. When Mr. 
Sothern adopted the profession of acting, it is obvious that literature 
lost a story-teller of quite remarkable gifts. In method his autobiog- 
raphy is entirely new, in that it presents its material as a series of 
perfectly detachable and eminently readable short stories, each one a 
complete unit, frequently with the surprise climax at the end. Where 
Mr. Sothern learned the trick I do not know, but I can testify to his 
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mastery of it. Indeed, in reading his recollections, I was almost tempted 
to wonder whether he had not, at some earlier day, conceived these 
experiences as short stories, or conceived the stories as experiences, and 
now retouched them for inclusion in the new history of his mental growth. 
I refer especially to chapters such as those on “Fine Feathers,” ‘“Mon- 
sieur La Tappy,” and “Mrs. Mabbitt,” each a polished gem of condensed 
narrative. Mr. Sothern himself half confesses that his seeing the ghost 
of Monsieur La Tappy may have been a dream, but so enthralling has 
he made the account that one readily believes fiction to be the most 
delightful part of autobiography. 

Of course, with this method of independent stories, nothing like con- 
tinuity of narrative is possible, and such continuity Mr. Sothern has 
not attempted. His purpose is, apparently, to recall detached impres- 
sions of his childhood and youth; the events of later life he is pleased to 
ignore. In this plan, however, he has worked with so much skill and 
with so much interesting detail, that there results a portrait of a young 
man quite masterly in its way. In reading this bit of self-analysis, one 
understands the secret of Mr. Sothern’s acting. The timid step, the 
dragging, pathetic cadence of the voice, the sense displayed of a world 
of romance not quite realized—all these things that informed his per- 
formances from the days of Chumley and Lettarblair to the last Shakes- 
pearean times are explained in the actor’s revelation of the dreaming, 
questioning child and youth, the “me” so literally father of the man that 
writes. 

Mr. Sothern, in other words, refrains, with characteristic modesty, 
from exhibiting himself after the adolescent age. He speaks but briefly 
of his acts or his acting. The wonderful child sketch is matched by no 
picture of the man complete. Instead, he gives us fresh portraits of 
his father—the famous “Dundreary’”—of his brother Sam, of his Uncle 
Hugh Stewart, and of various domestics in the father’s house, “Klu- 
klums,” Sam’s nurse, and Rebecca, his own. These character studies 
are quite the most memorable things in the book; it is impossible to 
think of them without delight. On each Mr. Sothern dwells with loving 
care, and nothing in his writing of later stage friends—whether the 
lamented Flockton or Miss Maude Adams—is in any way comparable. 

Of all, the stories of Uncle Hugh are the best. Mr. Sothern has 
pointed out the resemblance borne by this loved relative to Don Quixote 
and Uncle Toby; how came he to forget Colonel Newcome? A naval 
officer, an explorer of wild tribes, conqueror of Yeh (“head and front 
and instigator” of rebellion in Canton), later, organizer of a crazy, noble 
expedition to rescue Gordon, Uncle Hugh had yet the heart of a child. 
The elders regarded him as half mad. A sort of gentle Bernard Shaw, 
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long before Mr. Shaw’s time, he talked with delightful humor to a con- 
fused little boy who wanted to know about the child he had heard 
described as common. Rebecca, the nurse, was unable to elucidate the 
problem of how common persons could become angels; obviously they 
must become ladies and gentlemen after they were buried. But Uncle 
Hugh sets the matter straight. “It takes,” he explains, “an uncommon 
common person to make an angel, and if you go through Clapham Com- 
mon to the House of Commons, you will find that all commoners are 
uncommonly common.” He is equally wise in showing how the artists 
“with only half an eye’ see wonderful things invisible to critics with 
both eyes wide open. 

Perhaps no episodes in the book stand out more conspicuously than 
the scenes between the elder Sothern and Mrs. Vincent, of the Boston 
Museum. Whenever Dundreary came to town, he had, it seems, the 
habit of acting a veritable romance with this venerable lady, usually 
so staid and demure. He would send exciting melodramatic telegrams 
announcing his coming, and urging her to prepare for flight from her 
wicked jailors or guardians. Mrs. Vincent entered breathlessly into the 
fun of the thing. Mr. Sothern describes with delicious humor one of 
these visits, when his father dashed past Mattie the maid, upstairs into 
Mrs. Vincent’s parlor, crying, to the astonishment of the guests assembled 
to meet him: “Come, we must fly instantly; all is discovered! We are 
lost! Your parents are in hot pursuit. Quick! Send for hot rum and 
water and an onion! I have pistols and asafoetida!” Gathering the 
nervous, hysterical old lady in his arms, he flew with her down the stairs, 
placed her in a cab, and bade the astonished driver tear with them at 
break-neck gallop round and round Boston Common, Mrs. Vincent’s 
cries and laughter alarming the street. As Mr. Sothern asks, “How 
could such people ever grow old? . . . both of them had hearts of 
children, responsive as children to touch of joy or sorrow.” 

It is with great reluctance that I refrain from further quotation; but 
I must at least refer to the astounding tales of “Ta,’ otherwise Sam 
Sothern, wonderful as a child detective with strange jargon and pre- 
ternatural solemnity; remarkable as a young man with baffling “why?” 
to beat down unsupported statements of dogmatists. The account of 
his saving—when a mere infant—his seventeen-year old brother Lytton 
from the clutches of the police is irresistibly comic, and worthy the 
greatest master of the short story. 

Mr. Sothern, as I have said, writes but sparingly on the theatre of his 
youth and middle age. He played twenty successful autumn seasons 
at the old Lyceum, and yet dismisses them with the barest comment; he 
saw the golden days of Booth and Daly merge into the common light of 
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Klaw and Erlanger, and yet is disappointingly reticent; Sardou and 
Pinero gave way to Brieux and Galsworthy, yet he observed it not. The 
last chapters indicate that he wrote thus with deliberate purpose. He 
was far less interested in Mr. Sothern the actor than in the “melancholy 
me’ who was the soul of all his being. His book is, therefore, a record 
of himself; but as a history of the theatre of the last thirty years, it 
is the least satisfactory conceivable from a player of equal rank. 

Mr. Sothern writes with mellow humor and at times with pathos; it 
is evident that he has thought deeply on life. We cannot but wonder 
how in his busy career he has learned to write so well; it is unbelievable 
that he should not print more and more as the years pass. His auto- 
biography is something new in theatrical literature; and, with its interest- 
ing illustrations of the Sothern family and a few others, can be cordially 
recommended as offering more good qualities than are often found in a 
single book. 

Grorce C. D. Ope t. 


Columbia University. 


A CRITIC WHO DARES TO BE READABLE 


The Advance of the English Novel. By William Lyon Phelps. Dodd, 
Mead § Company. New York. 1916. $1.50 net. 


William Lyon Phelps is the most temerarious man I know. He dares 
to write critical books about literature, and yet preserve the informality 
of the class-room and make use of the light touch for which he is justly 
famous. Especially is this rash in English-speaking lands, where, by 
tradition to which the memory of man runs not contrary, if you are 
serious in intent you must be solemn in manner, and if you would be 
weighty, be heavy. 

“The Advance of the English Novel” essays a very difficult 
task: to give in brief the story of the development of our native 
fiction from the pioneers, Defoe, Richardson, and Fielding, down to 
the book now in hand,—the work of a Bennett, a Sinclair, a St. John 
Ervine. One of the many ways in which this treatment differs, toto 
caelo, from the scholar’s wont and the pedant’s preference, lies in the 
author’s daring attempt to characterize writers who are so new and so 
unplaced that the critic has little or no help from others and must, 
perforce, establish his own tests and standards. That mere unregenerate 
readers will be thankful to Professor Phelps for doing this, I cannot 
doubt; incidentally, it may be added that such an endeavor calls for 
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the keenest critical acumen. To judge Shakespeare is much safer—and 


easier. 
Professor Phelps dares to be readable, and certainly is. Those famil- 


iar with his printed work are aware that he commands a style that is 
full of flavor: easy, idiomatic, with a sort of homely simplicity to it 
that is deceptive because it hides an artful skill; a style not afraid of 
the new speech often miscalled “slang,” and at times perhaps erring 
on the side of the ephemeral phrase, but always picturesque, lively, 
having a good sound and swing. Humor, of course, is a paramount 
quality; I can recall no book of the kind in the tongue that equals it 
for enjoyable thrusts, allusions, and nuances of reference. It interests 
me that two Yale scholars, Phelps and Lounsbury, have dared to lighten 
the gloom of criticism by the exercise of a precious native gift of fun. 

As to viewpoint and opinion, I find the study to contain palpable hits 
of just estimate and discriminatory grading: it is a book full of charm- 
ing prejudices, which I am disarmed from attacking because of the 
critic’s bluff, genial bonhomie. When, for example, he tells me that 
after reading “Marcella” he felt as if his “mouth were full of ashes,” 
and, worse yet, when he was restored to health by a breathless assimila- 
tion of “Under the Red Robe,” I simply gasp before such an experience, 
such a judgment. But I forgive and forget everything when I turn to 
his warm-hearted eulogy of Dickens; in fact, his prejudices are so 
often mine, that I find him sound more often than not! 

And it should be understood that his method is frankly impressionistic ; 
he blithely accepts the non disputandum principle. What if we do dis- 
agree, one can hear him say, disagreement is the life of the game. Go 
your ways, and God be with you! Half the pleasure in reading him 
is due to this attitude. And so, although I am again astonished that 
after giving considerable space (for his scale), to Mary Wilkins, he 
makes no mention at all of Miss Jewett, who is for me an incomparably 
greater artist; and while I can’t think that “Robinson Crusoe” is a 
novel in the sense in which Richardson’s “Pamela” is, such matters are 
only a delightful stimulus between friends, Differing opinions are the 
life of criticism as competition is the life of trade. Mr. Phelps is 
ineradicably romantic in his likings. He makes every effort to be just 
to the realists of the unpleasant, and it is remarkable how he admits 
the merit of that school, and even waxes enthusiastic over some dark, 
terrible transcript of life. But for choice, give him a good yarn, with 
the suspense of plot, the tingle of adventure, and the kindly interpreta- 
tion of human nature. Of course, this makes his criticism all the more 
heart-warming. And he never pretends that this is necessarily the right 
view; no, it is his view, you may take it or leave it. 
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As part of his impressionism, he is daringly personal; he does not 
make the mistake of being afraid of the “I”; he is well aware that the 
critic who uses the editorial “we,” or the stilted, oblique “one,” is only 
dishonestly dodging, since he really means “I,” all the same. And so 
we learn that the author was affected to bursts of laughter over “Septi- 
mus” in a railroad train, and came near to ejection. Thus does he 
stage-set his judgments and humanize his intellectual experiences. More 
of us would do this, if we dared. 

In electing to describe the teeming ranks of current fiction-makers, 
it becomes necessary to furnish kit-cats rather than detailed analysis. 
At times, this results in a summary disposition of important persons 
like Herrick, whose best books—mea judice, be it understood—are not 
even referred to. But how otherwise could such writers come into the 
purview? Engaged in similar activity myself, and having the laudable 
ambition to keep abreast of the sea of modern story-making, I am 
impressed with the prodigious reading involved in “The Advance of the 
English Novel,” as story after story I am ignorant of is succinctly hit 
off. And method is suited to aim. Much criticism that is learned, 
informed, and subtle leaves you at the end wondering just what the 
author does believe, where he stands. Mr. Phelps creates no such 
dubiety; his verdicts are yea and nay. Nor would I blame him for 
omitting the qualifiers, and so constantly asserting in the superlative 
degree. It is the way it seems to him as he writes, and he is too much 
of a man to worry if some of the judgments, placed side by side, and 
intellectually compared, should appear to be contradictory. He knows 
that petty consistency is the bugbear of second-class minds; that an 
emotional affirmative carries conviction. 

The final chapter is devoted exclusively to Henry James; and with 
more elbow-room allotted, the writer gives us some of the best work in 
the book. It is very perceptive and sane in discriminating between 
this subtle psychologist’s early and late stories, and as usual is enlivened 
by Mr. Phelps’s typical manner, which refuses to be solemn even with 
such a theme. It may safely be commended to the idolaters who insist 
that “Within the Cage” is as good a thing as “The American.” And 
how winning is a critic who, in speaking of the unreadableness of these 
latest James studies, adds, “in the present stage of my development.” 
The whispered remark of James to Mr. Phelps that he intended every 
sentence he had written to be read aloud, is intensely suggestive, one 
of those obiter dicta that irradiate criticism. 

In fine, here is a critical volume the ground note of which is humanity 
and common sense. It has a relishable concreteness and the quiver of 
life. It will pique too a reading of the writers considered, and create 
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healthy discussion, pro and con. As such, it is a welcome contribution 
in a field customarily trodden by more conventional feet. 


i Ricu: Burton. 
University of Minnesota. ICHARD RT 


PHILADELPHIA IN THE FAMILIAR ESSAY 


Our Philadelphia. $7.50; Nights. $3.00. By Elizabeth Robins Pen- 
nell. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Philadelphia. 1916. 


Among all the minor arts of literature none is more exquisite or more 
desirable than the familiar essay. When, like the art of pictorial back- 
ground the Lombards knew so well, it is used to distill the very essence 
of a community set somewhere back in time and recoverable only by the 
imagination, we should register our thanks with no niggardly pen. A 
rare conjunction of faculties is required in this service, where the spirit 
of a town finds its way into words, or talk and talkers are made 
memorable and significant. The mind that writes must be receptive, 
humorous, a little humble, and sensitive to the nuances of period and 
place. Personality must interest it more than ethics; and it must love 
the world for the men that have lived in it, and men because their 
manners are redolent of some beloved corner of the earth. 

It was “Nights” that introduced Mrs. Pennell to many readers as a 
literary artist whose work was much more than a libretto to her famous 
brother’s lithographs. Those studies of the reactions of great capitals 
upon the souls of artists—Whistler and Henley in London, Bob Steven- 
son and Beardsley in Paris—fulfilled the prime requirement of the 
familiar essay: they were instinct with the unifying power of an 
observant mind, that made of these casual meetings in cafés and studios 
interpretations of the genii of place and time. But even then one sus- 
pected another quality at work, a special sense for local detail that 
sought out the secrets of London and Paris in terms of homely 
environment, in manners, even in food. 

The trait is rare in America. Her soil has scarcely tinctured as yet 
the brains of her migrated Europeans, and they are insensitive to the 
subtle relations between home-earth and the man it breeds. Few 
Americans live against a background. Switch them from Pittsburg to 
Albuquerque, or from Seattle to Birmingham, and they proceed as com- 
fortably as before. Only in Boston, in the old South, in bits of Cali- 
fornia, and in Philadelphia has there come to be a relation between the 
American and his environment that stretches without breaking. Hence 
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the interpretation of places is rare in our literature. I do not know how 
much of Mrs. Pennell’s success is due to the fortunate gift of an essayist’s 
mind and the still more fortunate acquisition of an essayist’s style— 
cool, easy, humorous, transparent; but much must be credited to what 
she believes the best of all fortunes,—that she was born a Philadelphian. 

Philadelphia is the only American city that really dominates its citi- 
zens. They may dislike her sprawling inefficiencies, they may abuse her 
corruption (as Dante abused his Florence), they may emigrate, but they 
never cease being Philadelphians. In accent, in manners, in ideals, in 
their taste for old furniture and good food, they are stamped for life. 
Before “Our Philadelphia” no familiar essayist had arisen who was 
also a Philadelphian, except for Franklin and Miss Repplier, the first 
too much a moralist, the second too keenly intellectual for our definition. 
The subject was ripe for the plucking. Kipling had felt its charm, and 
selected from Watson’s “Annals of Philadelphia” some of the best 
material that ever went into his stories. But Kipling was not born on 
Spruce Street. It was an opportunity for Mrs. Pennell and for 
American literature. 

It was a real opportunity, for Mrs. Pennell combines with the art 
of the essayist that local sense for the infinite value of homely details 
that is common in Philadelphia and nowhere else in America. “Our 
Philadelphia” is a little diffuse in its later chapters, a little uncritical 
sometimes in its admissions of casual and inclusive reference; but it is 
a unique book in American literature, and perhaps an enduring one. It 
is the most successful attempt so far to preserve by the fine art of the 
familiar essay the homely qualities of old America. Whether it be Sun- 
day afternoon in that Spruce Street house, or the agonies of “coming 
out” in Philadelphia, or the Quaker aristocracy, or the forbidden land 
of “north of Market Street,” or the impact at the Centennial of the 
outer world upon a ripe and self-sufficient community—each detail unites 
into a picture of a strictly American civilization richer than any study 
of New York, truer than Dr. Holmes on Boston, because written with 
a Philadelphian’s concentration upon the attributes of home. 

The familiar essay has wandered in America from politics to literary 
criticism; from slang to affectation. Here is a model and an inspiration 
in a field most congenially its own. Is Philadelphia the only town whose 
manners are worthy of incarnation in the most graceful of all the literary 
arts? As one reared in the shadow of her mantle, I comprehend her 
primacy. But if others follow, American literature will gain in what 
it needs most—sense of character, sense of tradition, sense of the soil. 


Henry Seiwert Cansy. 


Yale University. 
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A HISTORY OF THE MACHINE TOOL 


English and American Tool Builders. By Joseph Wickham Roe. Yale 
University Press. New Haven. 1916. $3.00 net. 


The first milling machine, built by Eli Whitney before 1818, was given 
in 1918 to the Sheffield Scientific School by his grandson Mr. Eli Whitney, 
a member of the Yale Corporation. It was extracted from the hay loft of 
Mr. Whitney’s barn for Professor Roe, who exhibited it at the Mason 
Laboratory lecture room when he read a paper entitled “Early Machine 
Tool Developments” before the New Haven Section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. This was in the autumn of 1913. The 
milling machine was examined with much curiosity. It was an instructive 
exhibit of early design and construction, built of wood and iron, and 
weighing perhaps one hundred pounds. This paper was soon followed by 
a series of articles on early tool builders for a leading technical journal, 
and was finally extended into the handsome book of three hundred pages, 
“English and American Tool Builders.” 

It is fifty years since a comprehensive book has been published on tool 
builders and their work, and its appearance will be very welcome. The 
author’s own experiences and training fit him exceedingly well for the 
task of selecting the material and presenting it in an interesting way. A 
workman, a designer, a practical and artistic draftsman—he knows what 
things are essential in the development of tools. Having a sympathetic 
attitude, he knows how to portray those essential human qualities of 
the men whose lives were devoted to the pioneer problems of invention 
and construction. 

This book is one to read in a leisurely way; one feels like taking 
time to become well acquainted with such men as Maudslay, Nasmyth, 
Whitworth, Eli Whitney, North, Brown, Jenks, Blanchard, and a host of 
others. They were men of foresight, of imagination, of perseverance, of 
hard work. The author does not fail to point out the environment in 
which they lived. He reminds us of the lack of materials which many 
times hampered the desired construction. The advent of the Watt steam 
engine called for tools of greater strength and accuracy. How pleased 
John Wilkinson must have been when he built a successful cylinder bor- 
ing machine that called forth the commendation and praise of James Watt. 
How impossible would have been the steam engine without machine 
tools—how restricted in use would have been machine tools and all other 
machinery without the steam engine. All of these relations the author 
clearly sets forth. In one chapter he points out how the early American 
mechanics were legislated into existence by the blundering laws of Eng- 
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land. When mechanics and workmen in iron were forbidden to emigrate 
and when machinery could not be purchased from abroad because of the 
Act of Parliament of 1785, America proceeded to make her own machinery. 
She soon learned to make it so well and with such “Yankee” ingenuity 
that she surpassed competing countries and became the producer and 
exporter of the finest and best machine tools of the world. In the same 
chapter Professor Roe points out how early “centres of mechanical influ- 
ence’ were created. From very small beginnings have grown the pros- 
perous cities where machine tools of the highest type of ingenuity and 
precision are now being supplied to industries around the world. Where 
the oak grows there let it stand, and so with the cities of Providence, 
Hartford, Worcester, and Philadelphia, all remaining strong in the 
production of tool builders and tools. 

The need of firearms, at first pistols, then rifles, for the United States 
army and navy, and the necessity of producing them quickly and cheaply, 
was doubtless what turned the minds of Whitney and North into channels 
which produced in America the beginnings of the system of interchange- 
able manufacture. Professor Roe points out that at least two attempts 
had been made in France to produce guns interchangeably, but it is 
doubtful if either Whitney or North had knowledge at the time of that 
work. The frequent extracts from numerous letters, all bearing on the 
subject, make the chapter devoted to it most interesting. The great 
competitive success of American-made articles has rested primarily on the 
development of this system, so emphatically illustrated in the manufacture 
of firearms, clocks, watches, sewing machines, bicycles, typewriters, and 
even automobiles. 

The tool builders at Hartford made that city famous for the excellency 
of its tools. What an interesting group of men they are. Samuel Colt 
did not found the famous Colt’s Armory until after many years of adven- 
ture and much discouragement, and a less masterful man would have 
failed where he finally succeeded. He had good helpers, able mechanics. 
E. K. Root, the Massachusetts farmer boy, was one of them, one of the 
ablest of New England mechanics. Under Colt worked such men as 
F. A. Pratt, Amos Whitney, C. E. Billings, C. M. Spencer, and a host of 
others. He trained his students well. Many industries grew from his 
graduates—Pratt and Whitney, Billings and Spencer—and his influence 
was felt in many industries outside of Hartford. Professor C. B. Rich- 
ards, for twenty-five years Professor of Mechanical Engineering at the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, was at one time a superin- 
tendent at Colt’s. 

In the chapter devoted to Philadelphia, the author well explains why 
that city took such a prominent part in American tool building. He 
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says: “Although the commercial manufacture of machinery began in 
New England, Philadelphia became, and for a long time remained, the 
largest tool-building centre in the country. Its large population and 
nearness to coal, iron, and tide water, made this almost inevitable, but it 
was hastened by the work of two brilliant mechanics, William Sellers and 
William Bement.” Oliver Evans lived in Philadelphia and his inventions 
were many and important. The transportation of materials during the 
process of manufacture was the object sought in many of his inventions. 
He advocated high-pressure steam, and he built some novel types of 
engines. The groups of tool builders who went west, to Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton, Milwaukee, Madison, Rockford, contain the names of 
some of our finest present-day machinists. They are young and alive, 
they are doing for their cities what the earlier tool builders did so well 
for the early New England towns and cities when industries were 
beginning. 

This book is full of information for the general reader interested in 
the growth of American industries. It is for all students of engineering, 
and for the present-day mechanic and tool builder. The reader feels that 
he has attended a great meeting of tool builders, that he has met distin- 
guished men who have contributed vastly to the sum of human happiness, 
met the men whose inventions and skill as mechanics have put tools into 
the hands of man. 


L. P. BrecKkENRIDGE. 
Yale University. 


IN A PSYCHOGRAPHER’S GALLERY 


Portraits of Women. By Gamaliel Bradford. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Boston. 1916. $2.50 net. 


The nine women portrayed by Mr. Bradford in this book constitute 
a delightful group from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
the first half of the nineteenth. Among them only Mrs. Pepys and 
Madame de Sévigné died before 1700 and only Eugénie de Guérin was 
born after 1800. The latter, exquisite with “la douceur impérieuse des 
saintes,” closes a volume which opens with Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, treading earth firmly and making “life seem respectable, if 
not bewitching.” The book, with its excellent printing and illustrations, 
is like a salon carré in which the sturdy Englishwoman hangs by the 
entrance door and the French mystic by the exit, while the walls between 
display the diverse faces of Lady Holland, Jane Austen, Madame 
d’Arblay, Mrs. Pepys, Madame de Sévigné, Madame du Deffand, and 
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Madame de Choiseul. Their unity is found only in the method of 
portraiture adopted by the artist. 

But Mr. Bradford would object to our thus forcing the analogy 
implied in his title. For “portraits,” were it permissible, he would 
prefer to substitute the word “psychographs,” and in his definition of 
psychography will be found the best explanation of the literary method 
which he has followed. It seeks, he says, “to extricate from the fleet- 
ing, shifting, many-colored tissue of a man’s long life those habits of 
action, usually known as qualities of character, which are the slow 
product of inheritance and training, and which, once formed at a com- 
paratively early age, usually alter little and that only by imperceptible 
degrees. The art of psychography is to disentangle these habits from 
the immaterial, inessential matter of biography.” Mr. Bradford’s dis- 
entanglement of habits and character from the outward details of a 
life, is most clearly seen in the “psychographs” of Lady Holland and 
Miss Austen. In the one occurs no gossip and in the other no literary 
criticism. Granted that Lady Holland’s romance put her into an extraor- 
dinary social position and granted that Miss Austen wrote famous novels, 
what manner of women were they in reality, what was the substance of 
their lives, as it was revealed through rather than shaped by the acci- 
dents? This is our author’s question. But his answer is that of the 
artist rather than the philosopher. If the skilful elimination of bio- 
graphical matter is most evident in Lady Holland’s case, so also is a 
certain limitation—deliberate without doubt—in psychological analysis. 
It is intensely interesting to realize that the hostess of Holland House 
was a woman abounding in contradictory faults and virtues. The milieu 
in which she exhibited them comes to seem of secondary importance. 
But it may easily be that the peculiar circumstances of this milieu, by 
forcing her into a conflict hard for even the most resourceful woman, 
threw out of focus the qualities which had been produced by inheritance 
and training. 

This, however, is taking us far afield from Mr. Bradford’s avowed 
purpose. There is nothing superficial or careless in his portraiture. Each 
chapter affords an admirable example of an admirable method. Not by 
foolish details, but by vivid touches we are shown what kind of woman 
each of these nine was, how she ran her household and treated her family 
and her servants, what sort of a friend she was, how she met sorrows 
and vicissitudes, what religion meant to her, and literature and art, 
society and solitude, what impression was made upon her by life at 
large, and how at the end she looked at death. In spite of a keen eye 
for faults, Mr. Bradford is generously sympathetic in all these studies. 
He imprisons no one of his subjects within a category, but judges her 
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with truly humane understanding. Thus, for example, he is able to 
apportion blame and praise—correctly, we feel—to the over-impassioned 
motherhood of the “delicious” Madame de Sévigné and to the extraor- 
dinary devotion of the seventy-year-old Madame du Deffand—the “lady 
with the dead heart’”—for Horace Walpole: “It is a curious thing that 
the two greatest women letter-writers of France, perhaps of the 
world . . . should each have built the main fabric of their cor- 
respondence on an exaggerated, not to say abnormal, affection. It is 
far more curious that this affection should be with Madame de Sévigné 
the one flaw in a singularly well-balanced character and with Madame 
du Deffand the most marked symptom of health in a character otherwise 
erratic, distorted, and unsound.” 

Because of his sympathy and sanity, woman readers of the book will 
find themselves interested to discover what Mr. Bradford thinks about 
women in general. Perhaps extreme feminists will take exception to 
so inclusive a statement as this: “She [Madame du Deffand] more 
than most women felt the deep need of all women, that the right home, 
and the right husband, and the right children might have given her 
the satisfaction she could not get from books, or thought, or art, or 
nature.” But they may be mollified by his extracting Mrs. Pepys out 
of her husband’s diary and placing her in the limelight of a separate 
existence. It is in this chapter—although not apropos of the unheroic 
sharer of Mr. Pepys’s fortunes—that Mr. Bradford quite simply and 
finely holds a brief for the women, dead and gone, who cannot be 
“psychographed” because they have left no written material behind 
them, but who “ought to be occupying the very first place in the history 
of their sex.”” And yet he is by no means unwilling to acknowledge that 
there are compensations for the world in the more “abnormal’’ lives 
of the women of individual talent. As it happens, the last words in the 
volume are these: “Though Mademoiselle de Guérin might herself have 
been happier as a normal wife and mother, she would not have left us 
the fine, elaborate analysis of an exquisite soul.” 

But perhaps we can judge Mr. Bradford’s feminism most fairly 
from the tenor of a whole sketch. Are we mistaken in believing that of 
all his portraits the one of Madame de Choiseul was painted most ardently, 
with a lover’s touch? The other chapters end skilfully on some arrest- 
ing note. This one alone leaves us with an impression of a devotion 
expressed to some ideal. And what woman, feminist or reactionary, 
could quarrel with his choice?—“It is a most satisfying and tranquilliz- 
ing thing to see a creature so dainty, so exquisite, so finely tempered 
with all the delicate responsiveness we nowadays call nerves, at the 
same time steeled and toughened by that substantial necessity, common 
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sense. She knew all the good of life and all the evil. Beauty, rank, 
wealth, love, honor, exile, ruin, and disaster were all hers. And through 
them all she remained the same simple, gentle, loyal, heroic figure, 
admirable if a woman ever was, and memorable if the highest charm 
backed by the strongest character are indeed worth remembering.” 

This passage is a happy example of Mr. Bradford’s simple and 
dignified prose, which is a fortunate medium for the impression he 
seeks to convey. He is not trying to form in our minds “a final or 
unchangeable verdict” but to “burn into the attention of the reader” 
the characters of certain women who have shared in the timeless 
experiences of human life. 

Anne C, E. ALirnson, 
Providence. 


MR. PEPYS SITS IN THE PIT 


Pepys on the Restoration Stage. By Helen McAfee. Yale University 
Press. New Haven. 1916. $3.00 net. 


When it happens that a man has risen to be a member of Parliament, 
the Secretary of the British Navy, and the President of the Royal Society, 
when he has become the adviser of the King and is moreover the one 
really bright spot in that King’s reign, it is amazing that considerably 
more than two hundred years after his death, when the navy that he nur- 
tured dominates the seven seas, that he himself on a sudden should be 
known not for his larger accomplishments but as a kind of tavern crony 
and pot-companion. When he should be standing with fame secure in a 
solemn though dusty niche in the Temple of Time, it is amazing that 
he should be remembered chiefly for certain quarrels with his wife and as 
a frequenter of plays and summer gardens. Yet this is the fate of 
Samuel Pepys. In life Pepys walked gravely in majestical robe with 
full-bottomed wig and with ceremonial lace flapping at his wrists. He 
was not only a great personage, but also he was quite well aware of 
the fact and held himself accordingly. 

Now many years have passed, and Time that has so long been at 
bowls with reputations has acquired a moderate skill in knocking them 
down. Let us see how it fares with Pepys. Some men who have been 
roguish in their lives have been remembered by their higher accomplish- 
ment. A string of sonnets or a novel or two, if they catch the fancy, 
have wiped out a tap-room record. The winning of a battle has obliter- 
ated a meanly spent youth. But things went the other way with Pepys. 
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Rather, his fate is like that of Zeus, who—if slim legend is to be 
trusted—was in his life a person of some importance whose nod stirred 
society on Olympus, but who is now remembered largely for his flirtations 
and a certain braggart conduct. A not unlike evil has fallen on the 
magnificent Mr. Pepys. 

This fate came to him because—as the world knows—it happened that 
for a period of ten years in comparative youth he wrote an interesting 
and honest diary. He began this diary in 1659 while he was still a poor 
clerk living with his wife in a garret, and ended it in 1669 when, 
although he had emerged from obscurity, his greater honors had not yet 
been set on him. Through this, Samuel Pepys is now known chiefly for 
his attentions to the pretty actresses of Drury Lane, for kissing Nell 
Gwynne in her tiring-room, for his suppers with “the jade’ Mrs. 
Knepp, for his love for a tune upon the fiddle, for coming home from 
Vauxhall by wherry late at night, “singing merrily” down the river. 
Or perhaps we recall him best for burying his wine and parmezan cheese 
in his garden at the time of the Fire, or for standing to the measure 
of Mr. Pin the tailor for a “camlett cloak with gold buttons,” or for 
sitting for his portrait in an Indian gown which he “hired to be drawn 
in.” Could the apprentices have known in what a borrowed majesty he 
walked, would they not have tossed their caps and pointed their dusky 
fingers at him? 

Despite the weightier parts of the diary, we know Pepys chiefly in 
his hours of ease. Sittings and consultations are so dry. If only the 
world would run itself decently and in silence! Even a meeting of the 
Committee for Tangier when the Prince of Wales was present is matter 
for a skipping eye. If a session of Parliament bulks to a fat paragraph 
and it happens that there is a bit of deviltry just below at the bottom 
of the page—maybe no more than a clinking of glasses (or perhaps Nell 
Gwynne’s name pops in sight)—bless us how the eye will hurry to turn 
the leaf on the chance of roguery to come! Who would read through 
a long discourse on Admiralty affairs, if it be known before that Pepys 
is engaged with pretty Mrs. Knepp for a trip to Bartholomew Fair to 
view the dancing horse, and that the start is to be made on the turning 
of the page? Such things tease one from the sterner business. 

And for these reasons, we have been inclined to underestimate the 
importance of Pepys’s diary. But in reality it is an historical mine. 
Even when he plays upon the surface, he throws out facts that can be 
had nowhere else. No one would venture to write of Restoration life, 
without digging through his pages. Since 1825 when it was first 
deciphered, the diary has been judged to be of high importance in the 
understanding of the period it covers. 
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If some of the weightier parts are somewhat dry, there are places in 
which a lighter personality is coincident with real historical data. It 
is in these parts of the diary that Miss McAfee has made her study. 
More than Charles the Second was restored in 1660. Among many other 
things of more importance than this worthless King, the theatre was 
restored. Since the close of Tudor times it had been out of business. 
Puritanism had snuffed out its candles. But puritanism fell with the 
return of the Stuarts. Pepys is a chief witness as to what kind of 
theatre it was that was set up in London about the year 1660. It was 
far different from the Elizabethan theatre. It came in from the out- 
skirts of the city and lodged itself on the crowded streets and squares. 
It rebuilt itself on a different model. It ceased to be a cousin to the 
bear-pit. It put on a wig, as it were, tied a ribbon to itself, and became 
fashionable. It took up a few dissolute habits in order to feel at home. 
Also it introduced movable scenery. Women took parts. An avalanche 
of new plays descended on it. Even the old plays that survived were 
garbled to suit a change of taste. 

But if you would really know what kind of theatre it was that sprang 
up with the Stuarts and what the audience looked like, you must read 
Pepys. In his pages there is an odor of smoking links, the cry of 
orange women up and down the aisles, the shuffling of apprentices in the 
gallery. Castlemaine takes her place in the King’s box, wearing a vizard 
to hold her shreds of modesty. There is a craning of necks, for the 
King openly “discovers a great deal of familiarity with her.” On an 
occasion a board breaks in the ceiling and dust falls in the ladies’ hair, 
which, writes Pepys, “makes good sport.” Again: “A gentleman eating 
of some fruit in the midst of the play, did drop down as dead, being 
choked: but with much ado Orange Moll did thrust her finger down his 
throat and brought him to life again.” On another day he writes: “I 
sitting behind in a dark place, a lady spit backward upon me by mistake, 
not seeing me, but after seeing her to be a very pretty lady, I was not 
troubled at it at all.” Gallants send messages by the orange women to 
the actresses, or run to them on the change of scenes. As the play nears 
its end, footmen crowd forward at the doors. The epilogue is spoken. 
The fiddles squeak their last. There is a bawling outside for chairs. 

Miss McAfee’s book is in two parts. The first part is a series of 
chapters on Pepys’s relation to the Restoration drama and theatre. She 
discusses the several estimates that have been made of Pepys by his 
distinguished critics. She weighs his judgment and reliability. Her 
scholarship is careful, and she presents her material agreeably. It will 
hold the interest of the student and such general readers as are attracted 
by the title. Miss McAfee’s use of quotation in these chapters is apt. 
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Some quotations come into a text like a bull into a china-shop: it is true 
that he gets in, but he wrecks his environment. 

The second part of the volume is a skilful arrangement of citations 
from the diary together with editorial explanation at the foot of the 
pages. Pepys’s diary is a disordered mine, and its ore is so scattered 
that it might well appear not worth the gathering. But Miss McAfee’s 
citations are so planned that a reference can be found at once. It is an 
easy and profitable arrangement for scholars. Nor is the reading of 
these citations a dull business for the general reader. A given thing 
comes here complete, instead of being broken into bits like a puzzle 
picture. It is not necessary, as it were, to fit a front leg on the elephant 
and provide him with a tail to make him whole. In short Miss McAfee 
has made out of material that might have been dry a scholarly and 
delightful volume. 

Cuarves S. Brooks. 

New York City. 


O. HENRYANA 


O. Henry Biography. By C. Alphonso Smith. $2.50 net; Wind of 
Destiny. By Sara Lindsay Coleman. $10.00 net. Doubleday, Page 
& Company. Garden City. 1916. 


After all the réclame in connection with O. Henry and his short 
stories, the many crass sketches of his life that told us nothing and 
merely repeated certain pifling anecdotes which were never funny, and 
dull sayings invented by reporters unsuccessful in securing the coveted 
interview, the subterranean rumors and whispered surmises,—it must 
be a relief to the average reader to learn something authentic about 
the man behind the mask, the reticent Porter behind the flamboyant 
O. Henry. Never was there stranger contrast between the public char- 
acter and stamp of a writer and the private feeling and temperamental 
quality of the man. In two books—one a work of criticism which is also 
a loving tribute, the other the laying bare of heart secrets under the 
guise of life-inspired fiction—these two volumes open the door and 
give us a peep at the soul of the man. The first is a study of forma- 
tive influences, rather than an ordered survey and analysis of results; 
the latter an intimate confession, a mirror for reflecting some aspects 
of a man under the spell of love and deferred romance. 

Professor Smith has written an engaging story, eminently character- 
istic of a man who possesses real genius for exposition of the thoroughly 
congenial literary theme. There is just enough biography to carry 
handily the thread of the story, without burdening the average reader 
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with excessive accumulation of futile data and pointless dates. It might 
well be described as a study of the turning-points in William Sidney 
Porter's life; we are shown, in a favorite phrase of the author’s, how 
one may transform a stumbling-block into a stepping-stone. A genuine 
tour de force is the longest and most elaborate chapter in the book, 
“Birthplace and Early Years’—a chapter which vibrates with intense 
locality and realistic contemporaneity, rich in environmental suggestion 
of formative influence. The chapter dealing with the darker period 
in Porter’s life, the res tacenda long honored by a sympathetic public, 
conveys to the uninstructed reader of O. Henry’s stories a mass of 
genuine information, handled with unexceptionable tact and _ instinct 
with beautiful loyalty. In the book’s most pleasing chapter, Professor 
Smith, an expert taster of all literary beverages, has dexterously 
uncorked a series of precious vials, exhaling the most fragrant and 
authentic “bouquets” of O. Henry. These fragrant whiffs, each more 
delightful than the last, go to one’s head and intoxicate one anew with 
the piquant raciness and debonair flippancy of this new Americanism. 
Memorable specimens of more deliberate criticism are the first chapter, 
entire, and the closing pages of this very chapter, “Favorite Themes.” 
Confessing that “it is too soon to attempt to assign O. Henry a com- 
parative rank among his predecessors,” Professor Smith attempts never- 
theless to place, if not to weigh him. After admirable critical 
paragraphs, summing up the individual contributions of Irving, Poe, 
Hawthorne, and Harte—O. Henry’s distinguished American predeces- 
sors who in turn “legendized,’ “standardized,” “allegorized,’ and 
“localized” the short story—Professor Smith concludes: 

“A glance through O. Henry’s pages shows that his familiarity with 
the different sections of the United States was greater than that of any 
predecessor named. He had lived in every part of the country that 
may be called distinctive except New England, but he has not pre- 
empted any locality. His stories take place in Latin America, in the 
South, and in the North. He always protested against having his stories 
interpreted as mere studies in localism. There was not one of his New 
York stories, he said, in which the place was essential to the underlying 
truth or to the human interest back of it. Nor was his technique dis- 
tinctive. It is essentially the technique of Poe which became later the 
technique of De Maupassant but was modified by O. Henry to meet 
new needs and to subserve diverse purposes. O. Henry has humanized 
the short story.” 

As bearing upon O. Henry’s recognized position, in the eyes of fellow- 
craftsmen, as a model in the art of short-story writing, it may be 
mentioned, as supplementary to citations in the chapter, “Vogue,” that 
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Richard Harding Davis regarded “The Municipal Report’ as one of 
the six best short stories in the language; that Montague Glass termed 
it the best short story he had ever read, and Gouverneur Morris pro- 
nounced it “perfection.” 

The story, fictive in form, essentially true in spirit, written by Mrs. 
Porter, brings into our American literature the type of veiled confes- 
sion and provocative truth long familiar in the fiction of Europe. 
Quite irrespective of its associations, it is a tender revelation of inti- 
mate feeling inspired by love—another “Melting of Molly,’ shall we 
say, on a scale of genuine strength and of a fervor radiant in remembered 
actuality. The signed recollections, unfamiliar to the general public, 
which appeared in the “North Carolina Review,” furnish the after- 
math of the present story; as dé likewise the forthright, if more morbid, 
anonymous reflections of “The Gift.’ This story is told vividly, rush- 
ing onward with the soaring impetuosity of youth. One can but regret 
that the letters of O. Henry herein reproduced, with their jesting 
trivialities in the ungrammatical and their purposed lapses into pseudo- 
comic Afro-Americanisms, their playful tendernesses and mock indigna- 
tions, play too lightly on feeling’s surface to reflect the moving sensation 


of its richness and depth. 
ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 


University of North Carolina. 


A GUIDE TO MEDIAEVAL ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A Manual of the Writings in Middle English. By John Edwin Wells. 
Yale University Press. New Haven. 1916. $5.00 net. 


Our comprehension of the mediaeval mind has been increased of late 
through more than one effort of scholarship. The critics no longer dare 
to venture among masterpieces and to report naively the results to 
admiring groups of followers. Instead, they are trying to strike a trial 
balance between knowledge and generalization. The discriminative 
tendencies through which separate types have been studied, traced to 
their sources, and brought down through the literary generations, have 
begun to give way to the broader work of evaluating these movements 
in their relation with each other. A long step towards the writing of 
the history of mediaeval literature in English will have been accom- 
plished when the work of such manuals as this of Professor Wells which 
engages our notice shall have been fully understood by the critical 
world. 
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The weakest volume in the “Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture” is that dealing with the mediaeval period. Nowhere else did there 
appear such lamentable gaps; nowhere were matters of doubt so boldly 
stated as irrefragable facts; and nowhere is the need of revision so 
apparent as in those fragmentary chapters. The history of the mediaeval 
English literature is still to be written, and no one would recognize this 
more immediately than Professor Wells himself. 

The plan of this manual is mostly to be commended. The author’s 
listing of the various works is—so far as I know—complete. He does 
not pretend to set up a standard of what is “literature” and then reject 
works which fall outside of this; it is a manual of the writings—the 
only manual which would be of value to students. His listing of the 
known facts as to date and manuscript, the dialect, the source, is—so 
far as a somewhat thorough investigation has shown—accurate, in gen- 
eral. Not only those who have attempted such works will understand 
the critic’s inclination to be lenient with such mistakes in proof-reading 
or interpretation as occur. One may question how far a scholar should 
go in a desire to be scholarly when on a single page we have discussed 
writings that are “apparently surely Hilton’s,” and in the second 
instance, “apparently certainly Hilton’s.”” One may think the misogyny 
of the Middle Ages has taken too firm hold upon the critic when he calls 
lovely Criseyde a “heartless and artful intriguer’”; and when he makes 
the further astounding statement concerning “Troilus” that “Chaucer 
sympathizes with none of his chief personages.” 


For she so sory was for hir untrouthe, 
Y-wis, I wolde excuse hir yet for routhe. 


The chief quarrel scholars will have in using the book as a working 
manual will, I think, be found in the author’s arbitrary stopping at the 
year 1400, and the resultant incompleteness of the whole as a survey of 
Middle English literature. Professor Wells, it is true, in scattered 
instances quotes from such fifteenth-century works as he desires, but 
the result is to make the work but irregularly comprehenstve. In the 
religious lyrics, for example, numerous fifteenth-century pieces are men- 
tioned, but almost innumerable others are not mentioned. It is a pity, 
indeed, that in the discussion of the religious poetry the author could 
not have delayed his material until the appearance of Professor Brown’s 
forthcoming register of English religious poetry. The use of the date 
1400 as a convenient mediaeval terminus is unjustified as a working 
base. It is unjust to the fifteenth century because, of the works con- 
sidered in this volume, the manuscripts are chiefly from the fifteenth 
century. A far safer date might have been the invention of printing. 
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One may cite, as an example, the case of Hoccleve, whose ‘““Lamenta- 
tion of the Green Tree” and “Tale of the Ploughman” are placed under 
“Lyrical Pieces” and “Chaucer,” while his translation of “De Regimine 
Principum” is not mentioned and the translation by Trevisa, also 
fifteenth-century material, of this work is referred to. Many other poems 
by Hoccleve, of equal religious interest, pass unreferred to, though dis- 
tinctly of the mediaeval type. The result cannot fail to perplex scholars 
when they come upon unregistered poems by Hoccleve in the fifteenth- 
century manuscripts along with the earlier religious work catalogued by 
Professor Wells. A bringing of the work down to a fifteenth-century 
date would have assigned a number of the anonymous religious poems 
catalogued to their proper fifteenth-century authors. 

For the general student the great value of the book will lie in the 
summary accounts of the material covered by the various works. Pro- 
fessor Wells has carried out the practice used in the books of Professor 
Schofield and other scholars, in giving succinct plots of the various 
romances, and of works of more general character; particularly in the 
valuable section on didactic work his critical descriptions cover the field 
in admirable form. The wideness and fulness of the author’s own read- 
ing, the evidence on every page that no work has escaped an individual 
and independent judgment by the compiler, render the work peculiarly 
valuable to those who have no time for the original. For such the book is 
more than a bibliographical manual; it is distinctly informative in an 
encyclopaedic way. 

Henry Nosre MacCracken. 

Vassar College. 


RISING NATIONALISM IN ASIA 


Contemporary Politics in the Far East. By S. K. Hornbeck. D. Apple- 
ton & Company. $3.00 net. Our Eastern Question. By Thomas F. 
Millard. $3.00 net; The Case for the Filipino. By Mazimo M. 
Kalaw. _The Century Company. $1.50 net. Pre-Meiji Education 
in Japan. By Frank A. Lombard. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00 net. 
The Japanese Problem in the United States. By H. A. Millis. $1.50 
net; Through Russian Central Asia. By Stephen Graham. The 
Macmillan Company. $2.25 net. New York. 1915-1916. 


The attitude of most Americans towards the Far East suggests that 
of most men and some women towards heaven: of course it is important 
and certain to confront us in the future; but authorities differ, the 
evidence is very conflicting, it is a long way off—and so is the future. 
Such an attitude excites anger in those who are quickened by deep 
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feeling. However, people mainly inspired by their feelings, though 
often righteous, are almost never justified in the judgment of succeeding 
generations. They convert a few, but the majority plod foolishly 
forward until eastern Asia or heaven—or both—are thrust upon them. 

A collocation of such books as are placed together here is not altogether 
the work of chance. They constitute a representative issue on Eastern 
affairs after the arrest of publishing activity following the outbreak of 
the great war. They reflect a rising sentiment of nationalism all over 
Asia, strongest in Japan and the Philippines, but visible even in Persia; 
and with this sentiment our people must soon or late co-operate or clash. 
We are accustomed to regard Asiatics as so entirely guided by their 
rulers that risks of collision may be limited to the activities of sovereigns. 
Asia for a century and a half has been a continent to conquer or to 
exploit at the convenience of Western states; and during this period 
the solidarity of Christendom, so far as economic propulsion was con- 
cerned, gave overwhelming strength to the assault of forces that are 
loosely called “modern.” We have not realized that the influences com- 
prised in contact and education have inspired peoples still living under 
a social status of mediaevalism to a sense of national life and a demand 
for independence in managing their own fortunes. Popular perception 
in every community is an expression of the wisdom of the passing 
generation, not of the present. People lag behind the exigencies of the 
instant because it takes time to formulate the lessons of the past in prac- 
tical programmes. Europeans acquired in the nineteenth century a habit 
of getting their way everywhere in Asia by force; they went upon a 
theory, supported by long experience, that all Asiatics would succumb 
to military pressure when properly applied. Strafford and Laud once 
thought the same about the English people, and they were justified in the 
opinions of practical men if not in the event. Americans, while not guilty 
of spoliation, have believed that because Asiatics could be dispossessed 
of their territories they could be badgered with impunity when they came 
to our shores. We begin now to perceive that Asiatics, like other people, 
are determined to defend their manhood. A consideration of some of the 
problems discussed in the group of books before us may assist in an 
understanding of the new Asia and of our responsibilities. 

The first two on the list illustrate the two characteristic American 
methods of approach in the study of public issues—by the professor and 
by the journalist. Dr. Hornbeck has lived long enough in China to 
interpret her views to the West; he has not become so immersed in the 
current of politics as to forget his academic training or miss the sources 
of this current in the past. An author with his education is not likely 
to seek the réle of either partisan or umpire, still less that of prophet 
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in oracular announcements. To a mind less informed in Chinese history 
and social development, the temptation to anticipate the outcome of an 
apparently distraught policy might be almost overwhelming. But in 
China it is ever the unexpected that happens; a discreet observer there 
will refrain from proclaiming his expectations of impending events. 
Professor Hornbeck’s sensible volume is confined to the course of politics 
since the revolution, the feeling of relief in China following the downfall 
of the Manchus, the real strength of peaceful and civic tendencies, the 
influence of public opinion in the state, and the desire of the people for 
a free government without insisting upon the niceties of republicanism. 
So far the leaders of the transition have worked for personal ends and 
most of them have failed, for there is no enduring influence to be expected 
from politicians in China unless their integrity and patriotism are 
proved. The heart of China is sound and the country will survive its 
serious internal maladies if the nation can be preserved intact from 
foreign interference. It is this last condition that imparts the gravest 
concern to the minds of anxious spectators. The obvious intention of 
Japan is to interfere as far as possible while Europe is busy and China 
remains in a state of political flux. Her attitude here cannot but cause 
uneasiness to her best friends in the West. She has chased the Russians 
and the Germans out of her chosen preserves, and her peace of mind is 
not likely to be established until no one else remains:to challenge her 
predominance in Asia. If we believe in China’s capacity for self-govern- 
ment and remain loyal to past promises to uphold her integrity, we shall 
have to resolve before long a policy in the Pacific more constructive and 
determined than mere protestations of friendly interest. 

Our conduct in eastern Asia is more severely condemned by the 
journalist than by the professor. Mr. Millard has acquired a habit of 
full and rapid utterance upon such subjects as burn the hearts of 
foreigners living in the East; it may be doubted, however, if an assem- 
blage of many editorials and essays, such as the chapters in “Our 
Eastern Question,” constitutes material of a sufficiently convincing 
nature to impress disagreeable truths upon a reluctant public. The 
author deplores the immorality of Japanese aggressions in China, and 
the flaccid statesmanship of the United States, with a bitterness that 
recalls to the student the volumes of scare literature diffused by British 
publicists against Russian pretensions in Asia a generation ago. Yet 
ephemeral ingredients in such pronouncements ought not to blind us to 
the importance of informing a generation and pointing out manifest 
perils. A democracy labors under a serious disadvantage in protecting 
its interests abroad when brought into rivalry with centralized and 
absolute governments. The plans of the one are revealed to the world 
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while the purposes of the other may be concealed until the strategic 
moment arrives which insures success. But while astute direction counts 
for much in national affairs, the event in the long run is ever settled 
by economic resources and the solidity of a commercial system honestly 
conducted. China and America must both hold fast to their highest 
traditions if they are to withstand the rising imperialism of a technically 
perfected Japan. And what of China’s prospects? The reader may 
have some misgivings in estimating the value of Mr. Millard’s conclu- 
sions upon this point when it is discovered that they are based upon the 
opinions of others like himself rather than upon a personal knowledge 
of Chinese society and character. He has no faith in the permanence 
of republican institutions in the hands of Asiatics. “JZ have never met a 
foreigner,” he says, ‘““whom I consider competent to give an authoritative 
opinion who, after the experiences of the years following the revolution, 
believed a republic to be a form of government suitable for China. The 
essentials of real republicanism do not exist in China.” China is obvi- 
ously not yet ready for party government because her people do not 
understand its machinery, but if the author of this hard saying could 
talk to them in their own language he would not long deny them the 
possession of the essentials of true republicanism. Mr. Millard’s 
prophecy is inspired by the sort of feeling which must be left to another 
generation to refute. 

In his serviceable study of “Pre-Meiji Education in Japan” Professor 
Lombard of Doshisha University offers us better material for estimating 
the intellectual force of a nation than could be gained from volumes of 
discussion. Japan has not been without a system of education, with 
grants in aid to needy students, since the eighth century, though the 
schools were intended for the training of government officials alone and, 
for the most part, limited to the sons of the leading families. Like 
Europe, Japan had her turbulent dark ages, lasting from 1200 to 1600, 
when general culture and secular education practically disappeared, but 
it may be questioned if the Empire ever sank lower in its intellectual 
life during this period than did the whole of Christendom before the 
crusades. Feudal Japan presents the interesting phenomenon of a 
dominant warrior class trained for an ethical as well as a physical 
purpose. The Bushi thus developed a really lofty conception of noblesse 
oblige, “which, while exercising an authority quite independent of 
the throne, was, as a matter of fact, a saving sovereignty preserving the 
nation and the throne against their own degeneracy.” It is in the 
great service of this class to their country that we discover the source 
of samurai ascendency since the restoration. While in Europe martyrs 
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and reformers have been animated mainly by spiritual impulses, in 
Japan—perhaps through some failure in the reaction of Buddhism upon 
racial character—the moral sanctions of reform have come from aristo- 
crats who cultivated intense loyalty and a highly refined type of stoicism. 
This is the source of a deep though narrow sense of nationalism, inter- 
preting virtue in its own terms and readily adopting the Treitschke doc- 
trine of state selfishness. We are not for the moment canvassing abstract 
morality; yet, of its kind, we must acknowledge that the bigotry of 
morality is not quite so blind amongst intellectuals as amongst religious 
fanatics. It is not evident that the Bushido of to-day has created a 
strident nationalism unable to abide by agreements with other nations 
or to listen to reason. 

Certainly, as Professor Millis shows in his “Japanese Problem in 
the United States,” there has been no monopoly of probity on our side 
in the matter of international contracts with Japan. The Commission 
on Relations with Japan, appointed by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, has undertaken to investigate the highly 
controversial questions involved in the admission of Japanese immigrants 
to this country. The Report of their agent before us constitutes per- 
haps the fairest summary of the facts to be found anywhere in print, 
and as such it ought to secure a place in every collection of immigration 
literature. The impression produced by its perusal is one of surprise 
at the misplaced emphasis put upon the controversy as to allowing 
Japanese to enter. Race prejudice has obscured the issue and thus far 
thwarted attempts to compose the disagreement. Passions are aroused 
on our Pacific Coast against intermarriage of whites and Japanese; but 
intermarriage is not essential to assimilation, and the matter is quite 
unimportant when compared to the economic and political aspects of the 
problem. The tide of settlers can be controlled. This country needs 
the addition to its labor supply that could safely be secured from Japan 
by applying Dr. Gulick’s five-per-cent restriction plan to all alien 
immigration alike, while under this provision the friendship of both 
Japan and China could be retained for promoting those amicable under- 
standings that are essential to our interests in the Pacific. It remains 
for America in this instance to prove that her nationalism is supported 
upon moral grounds as justifiable as those of Japan. 

“The Case for the Filipinos’ carries us to another border of Asia, 
where the rising sense of nationalism concerns us more immediately and 
where it is harder for the American to remain impartial. Its author, 
Mr. Kalaw, secretary of Commissioner Quezon and editor of the “Fili- 
pino People,’ a paper published in Washington devoted to the cause 
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of Philippine independence, produces a brief for his side of the case 
that cannot be read without a lively hope that the performance of this 
young man of twenty-six may indicate that capacity for self-government 
which their friends assert to be general among his people. No fault 
can be found with a patriot who pleads his cause so well, nor are Amer- 
icans disposed to resent such evidences of impatience as he shows against 
the long period of Philippine probation. But there are risks as well as 
dignity in freedom, and American responsibility does not end with the 
early anticipation of its expressed and benevolent desire regarding these 
islands. A backward and neglected people needs, before entering the 
family of nations, both to prove competence in conducting a stable govern- 
ment and to avoid capricious acts that may involve foreign attack. It 
will be conceded that a metropole is seldom a fair judge of the first, but 
the aspirations of a dependent people are never by themselves a sufficient 
guarantee for successful autonomy. 

Mr. Stephen Graham carries us “Through Russian Central Asia” on 
foot—a remarkable proof in itself of the success of Russia in establish- 
ing order among the most lawless folk of Asia, where no white man was 
safe a generation ago. While the conquest of this arid region was an 
act of sheer aggression on the part of Russia, she can plead the same 
law of necessity that led us to sweep the Indians from our path across 
this continent, and claim justification for having removed a breeding- 
place of every kind of evil and having brought prosperity to its inhabi- 
tants. The interest of Russia’s achievement here lies in the steady 
stream of colonists who, moved by the wandering spirit instinctive among 
the Russian peasants, go out in groups to settle upon lands granted them 
for plantations. Siberia has been filling up by this process of voluntary 
migration, and has now three million more inhabitants than Canada; the 
tide of European pioneers turns at present to the slopes and steppes 
beyond Trans-Caspia, and the fanatical Sarts and Uzbegs find themselves 
enclosed by a fringe of Christian culture in many villages planted upon 
their old ranges. Here the situation is a novel one to the modern world 
of Asia. It is the empty remnant of the continent, as well fitted to the 
invading mujik as to the predatory nomadic native, and the best will 
survive. The chances are all in favor of the ethnic element with the 
higher civilization behind it, and another century is likely to find the 
vacant spaces of High Asia in control of a European race that has 
reduced the derelict nationalism of its natives to a level with that of the 


American Indian. 
F. W. WI uiams. 


Yale University. 
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HEREDITY AND HUMAN RESPONSIBILITY 


A Critique of the Theory of Evolution. By Thomas Hunt Morgan. 
$1.50 net; Heredity and Environment. By Edwin G. Conklin. 
$2.00 net. Princeton University Press. 1916. The Passing of the 
Great Race. By Madison Grant. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New 
York. 1916. $2.00 net. 


The structure of tiny cells and the freedom of the human will seem 
far apart as the poles. Yet the study of heredity shows that they 
are parts of the same great problem. In the days of Darwin, the 
biological pendulum swung far to the side of environment, and natural 
selection was thought to play the chief réle in organic evolution. Now, 
however, the pendulum has gone full swing in the other direction, and 
according to Professor Conklin, “heredity is to-day the central problem 
of biology.” Nevertheless, as he says on another page, “so great is 
the power of environment in the development of personality that it 
may outweigh inheritance. A relatively poor inheritance with excel- 
lent environmental conditions often produces better results than a good 
inheritance with poor conditions.” 

If we would understand the wonderful interplay of heredity and 
environment, we must begin with the cell. Not long ago the average 
man thought of a cell as a bit of protoplasm surrounded by a membrane. 
To-day the biologists are teaching us that a cell is as highly organized 
as the body. Not only may it contain a nucleus, a centrosome, polar 
bodies, and cytoplasm, but the nucleus itself is divided into chromosomes, 
plastosomes, and other parts; the chromosomes again are divided into 
chromomeres; and there are probably still smaller divisions. These 
tiny bodies measured in millionths or thousandths of millionths of a 
metre bear in themselves the destiny not only of individuals, but of 
nations. 

Three recent books illustrate the way in which modern biology is 
reaching out from the cell to problems of human history. The first 
is Professor Morgan’s “Critique of the Theory of Evolution.” Its 
main purpose is to show the wonderfully complex mechanism by which 
the tiny cell determines the character of the adult organism. The 
author illustrates the matter by his own remarkable studies of a tiny 
fruit-fly called Drosophila. He has raised thousands of these, and has 
kept their pedigrees as carefully as if they were race horses. Some 
have red eyes and some white; some have gray bodies and some yellow; 
some long wings and some short. All these and a hundred other charac- 
teristics follow the laws of Mendelian inheritance. In order to see how 
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these laws work Morgan has made an exhaustive study of the reprodue- 
tive cells and especially of the chromosomes or tiny filaments which are 
contained in the nucleus and carry the so-called “factors” of inheritance, 
It seems almost incredible that in so minute a thing as a chromosome 
it should be possible to determine the exact spots which carry the 
inheritance factor for red eyes or white, long wings or short, many 
stripes or few. Yet this is what Morgan has done. Under ordinary 
circumstances the chromosomes of the male and female reproductive 
cells unite without twisting, and then divide in such a way that each 
daughter cell receives an equal inheritance from the father and mother. 
Sometimes, however, the chromosomes twist around one another. Hence 
when they divide, they produce new combinations of traits. Certain 
“characters,” to use the word in the Mendelian sense, are shifted from 
their normal relationship. Hence new types originate and may even 
form new species. Yet nothing new is really added according to Morgan. 
Merely the old characteristics are modified and re-combined, but the 
modifiers themselves are a part of the organism’s original inheritance. 

“With the discovery of this mechanism,” says the author, “I venture 
the opinion that the problem of heredity has been-solved. We know 
how the factors carried by the parents are sorted out to the germ cells. 
The explanation does not pretend to state how factors arise or how 
they influence the development of the embryo. But these have never 
been an integral part of the doctrine of heredity. The problems which 
they present must be worked out in their own field. So, I repeat, the 
mechanism of the chromosomes offers a satisfactory solution of the 
traditional problem of heredity.” In spite of this statement, the reader 
will feel only half satisfied. Darwin gave us a knowledge of the fact 
of evolution, Mendel introduced us to the method of inheritance, and 
Morgan advances us a long way in understanding the mechanism. But 
how about the cause? Is it environment or something else that causes 
the “mutants” that originate new species? 

If Morgan is right, the reader is likely to ask himself whether there 
is any use in resisting a force so powerful as heredity. If a man 
has an impulse, it is due to his chromosomes. Shall he not simply 
yield? Professor Conklin in his book on “Heredity and Environment” 


attempts to answer such questions. His first two hundred pages explain 
the development of the cell. The subject is clearly and forcibly pre- 
sented, but this part of the book is not of such absorbing and universal 
interest as the last three hundred pages. In these the author explains 
the relation of heredity to man’s mental and moral powers. ‘Wooden 
legs,’ as he epigrammatically puts it, “do not run in families although 
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wooden heads do.” The climax of his argument is that “social heredity 
has outrun germinal heredity, and the intellectual, social, and moral 


responsibilities of our times are too great for many men. . . . We are 


approaching the time when . . . either the responsibilities of life 
must be reduced and the march of civilization stayed, or a better race 
of men with greater hereditary abilities must be bred.” This is an 
ominous statement, especially if it be true that “nowhere in the entire 
process of organic evolution is there any evidence that new factors 
or ‘extrinsic additions’ are created de novo.’ Conklin, like Morgan, 
believes that “the whole process is one of evolution, that is, of new 
combinations of existing units having new qualities which are the results 
of these new combinations.” According to this view, there is no warrant 
for thinking that the human race if left to itself will improve. In 
fact Conklin strongly seconds Galton’s conclusion that “the average 
ability of the Athenian race . . . was on the lowest possible estimate 
as much greater than that of the English race of the present day as 
the latter is above that of the negro race.’ Thus it appears that so 
far as innate capacities are concerned the human race has not made 
progress. Its germinal evolution has been stationary. On the other 
hand, social evolution has gone on by leaps and bounds. To-day an 
ordinary farmer feels more responsibility for remote countries like 
Turkey or for the poor and oppressed in his own country than was 
felt by the most cultivated Athenian. The demands upon the modern 
man for self-sacrifice, self-control, and intellectual alertness are far 
greater than upon his predecessors. Yet he has no greater strength 
wherewith to meet these demands. What then shall he do? 

In pages that glow with earnestness Conklin points out two lines 
of hope. In the first place, each of us is descended from millions of 
ancestors. Hence each must have a vast inheritance of dormant capaci- 
ties. Darwin himself said that men differ less in capacity than in 
zeal and determination to utilize the powers which they have. “To most 
of us,” as Conklin puts it, “heredity has been kind, kinder than we 
know. The possibilities within us are great, but they rarely come to 
full epiphany.” Therefore in a stern environment that calls out all his 
powers and with an education that trains the will rather than merely 
the memory and intellect, man still has great possibilities of develop- 
ment. In the second place, there is hope of hereditary improvement. 
Although no new traits can actually be created by proper marriages, 
many bad traits can be eliminated and good ones that are latent can 
be made dominant. “Greater intellectual and political freedom for 
women may be a benefit to the race, but in so far as it demands free- 
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dom from marriage and reproduction it is suicidal.” The whole lesson 
of heredity is that our present system must be reversed. The people 
with the strongest wills and the highest type of mind should be the first 
to marry, not the last. 

Starting with conclusions like those contained in the books of Morgan 
and Conklin, Madison Grant applies the principles of heredity to a 
great historical problem. “The Passing of the Great Race’ is a 
trumpet call for the preservation of what the author regards as the 
highest racial traits. He believes that the Nordics, or fair-haired, blue- 
eyed Northern race of Europe, possess higher qualities than any other 
race. In our day such a mixture of races is in progress that old lines 
of distinction are being completely obliterated. A uniform and, as 
Grant believes, inferior type is being produced. “The tendency in a 
democracy,’ so he says, “is towards a standardization of type and a 
diminution of the influence of genius. A majority must of necessity be 
inferior to a picked minority, and it always resents specializations in 
which it cannot share. In this country and to a considerable degree in 
European countries, there is a tendency for the Nordic race to be 
swamped by the dark-haired, brown-eyed Mediterranean race or to a 
less degree by the intermediate, broad-skulled Alpine race. 

Many readers will question Grant’s conclusions, and some will resent 
them. He ought perhaps to make greater allowance for the real achieve- 
ments of other races than the Nordics and to attach greater importance 
to environment and education. Yet his statement of the problem 
demands serious consideration, and his sketch of the development and 
expansion of the Nordic races is an excellent historical résumé. It may 
be going too far to say that “as soon as the true bearing and import 
of the facts are appreciated by lawmakers, a complete change in our 
political structure will inevitably occur, and our present reliance on the 
influence of education will be superseded by a readjustment based on 
racial values.” Nevertheless, the whole lesson of biology is that America 
is seriously endangering her future by making fetishes of equality, 
democracy, and universal education. They are of great value, but only 
when they have good hereditary material upon which to work. The books 
of Morgan, Conklin, and Grant all show that we must drastically revise 
our immigration policy and must strive even more diligently to perpetuate 
the rapidly diminishing type of strong-willed idealists who have been 


the country’s chief leaders. 
ELitswortH HuntTINGTON. 
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